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THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Ir Sir Robert Peel had reason on his 
side when he proclaimed that Ireland 
would form the “ great difficulty of his 
government,” he might have extended 
the prediction with equal truth, and 
pronounced that it would be the “great 
difficulty of the opposition.” Never 
was there, in any country, a state of 
things less likely to benefit the trading 
politician than our country now pre- 
sents. Great and complicated evils 
——— in their influence upon the 
welfare of the whole empire—compli- 
cated by conflicting interests, passions, 
and prejudices, which have taken cen- 
turies to grow—weigh down the land ; 
and however difficult it may be to 
examine into and detect their origin, 
the result is palpable to men of every 
party and leaning: that pauperism and 
discontent prevail on every side— 
wretchedness and disaffection stalk to- 
gether over the land—insecurity to 
life and property, unknown in every 
other state of Europe, are rife with 
us: and that, with the most bountiful 
share of this world’s wealth—living 
beneath a government whose charac- 
teristic has ever been to foster industry 
and develop national resources, misery 
such as ours is not to be found, from 
one end of Europe to the other. 
Were the elements in opposition no 
more than wealth and intelligence on 
one side, with numbers and pauperism 
on the other, the difficulty might pre- 
sent some hope of solution. But not 
so the case. Rival religions, antago- 
nist races, ancient feuds too well re- 
membered, more recent struggles per- 
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petuated, conflicts which partake of 
the animosity of private, as well as 
the dangers of public hate, are all 
present, tending to produce a social 
condition to which nothing is com 
rable in the ingredients of anarchy, 
save that which preceded and followed 
the great revolution of France. 

For many years our condition suf- 
ficed for the mere sport of party. We 
offered the great battle-field where 
rival factions met and fought. Some 
great ‘ Irish question” was the ordeal 
by which Whig or Tory tested his 
skill in debate, and whereon a mi- 
nistry founded their claim to the con- 
fidence of the country. These were 
frequently important and momentous 
battles to those engaged—the fate of 
governments hung on their decision ; 
but as for us, we had little interest in 
the conflict. We were like the tennis 
ball, pitched from hand to hand, and 
cared not who won the game. Each 
used us for the purposes of party. 
The Tories, as a colony where bolder 
views of ascendancy might be experi- 
mented with less fear of investigation. 
The Whigs, as a species of model 
farm of liberalism, where, if the crop 
were a failure, the fault might be at- 
tributed to the soil. Neither ap- 
proached the government of the coun- 
try with “a principLe”—neither pos- 
sessed any decided convictions what 
course, followed out to the end, would 
most contribute to our welfare. Nei- 
ther would disembarrass the question 
of its passing and party colourings, 
and look on the land in its naked truth. 
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fulness. We were bandied from one 
to the other, with such fortune as the 
fate of other portions of the empire 
necessitated ; and, by a judicious em- 
ployment of castigation and concilia- 
tion, the equilibrium of parties was so 
balanced, that a feather could at any 
moment turn the scale. 

Had this state of things continued 
—had we remained in such perfect 
equipoise—we never would have af- 
forded the minister the plea for de- 
claring Ireland the “ great difficulty of 
his government.” The old system 
would still have sufficed. A little ca- 
joling here, and a little condemnation 
there—some patronage, administered 
with true clap-trap tact—and some dis- 
couragement in the same taste, would 
have done as of old; and while we 
should not have presented the happiest 
specimen of national prosperity or 
agreement, still we might have tra- 
velled along without calling for any 
peculiar attention, or directing to our 
difficulties other regards than those of 
the speculative and thoughtful. 

Time wore on—emancipation was 
granted—the Whigs obtained office— 
conciliation, as it was called, became 
the order of the day—concessions 
were daily made to that party, which, 
numerically stronger, needed but cer- 
tain strongholds to become the more 
powerful—“great discouragement” was 
dealt out to those who once vainly 
thought that their loyalty had met 
favour in England, and who believed 
that some debt was due to them, because 
through every difficulty and danger 
they had cherished an attachment to 
England and her institutions, in the 
midst of a hostile and overpowering 
party. The game was pushed far- 
ther. The influence of strength was 
added to the weight of numbers, and 
the few were despoiled of those privi- 
leges which were conferred in com- 

ensation of their weakness, and meant, 
in some slight measure, to equalize the 
pressure of mere force. With what 
success the system worked, different 
opinions will be formed. The Whigs 
assert they tranquillized Ireland—and 
certainly Ireland would be ungrateful 
if she denied the price paid for the 
boon. The whole patronage of the 
crown was given up to Mr. O’Connell. 
It is notorious that he read every des- 
patch which arrived in the Secretary's 
office from England—that his will dic- 
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tated not mere appointments but mea- 
sures—and that his concurrence was 
an essential to every act of the state. 
It was impossible, under such cir- 
cumstances, that a spirit of triumph 
should not display itself. It did so; 
and from that hour the equilibrium 
which so long, with slight variations, 
had existed, vanished ; the popular 
party became in the ascendant, and 
their opponents, few, unprotected, 
and even insulted, were trodden under 
foot. 

That the Whigs obtained the suc- 
cess they so loudly vaunted, must, 
however, be doubted. The lavish ex- 
penditure of the spendthrift might 
seem munificence, if he died the day 
before his ruin were effected. So 
with them; they passed away from 
power when they had exhausted their 
coffers. They had, like the shepherd, 
given the last lamb to the wolf, and 
they could not bide the morrow. Of 
this no stronger evidence is needed 
than the speech by which Lord John 
Russell opened the present session. 
His best bid for place is— what? 
Popish ascendancy? Repeal? Romish 
Bishops in the House of Lords?— 
None of these. An increased grant 
to Maynooth! a few thousand pounds 
to educate a priesthood, which it is 
the aim of the hierarchy to derive 
from the very humblest classes of the 
people. Such is his panacea. for the 
evils of Ireland—such the grand re- 
source on which he bases his future 
government of the country. It is 
evident from this how far they had 
pushed their system of conciliation. 
It is sufficiently clear, that they left 
office as beggared in gifts as in cha- 
racter. They had spent their last 
guinea—and now they evoke the 
shades of their benevolence to assist 
them once more to power. 

When the Tories succeeded them, 
Repeal demonstrations were alread 
in progress. The machinery by which 
Mr. O'Connell effects his operations 
was at work—cautiously, it is true, 
and guardedly. The liberal party 
halted suddenly—they saw that’ no 
longer their old enemy was in the 
field—for such, despite of every con- 
cession, they called the Whigs—and 
such they still call all who resist any 
of their demands, no matter however 
great the benefits previously conferred 
on them. They knew the Tories of 
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old—they had experience of them as 
of men who repudiated their alliance,” 
and despised their aid—who, secure 
in the affections and confidence of the 
nation, needed not to stoop to any 
base compact with false-hearted allies, 
to compass their ends—they halted, 
fear in their hearts and trepidation in 
their looks. They knew not what 
bold and decided line of action 
might have been determined upon by 
the government. They saw one, at 
least, among the names of the cabinet, 
whose energy and courage might well 
have daunted bolder spirits than theirs. 
They could not doubt that little favour 
was due to them, and slight regard, 
from that party whom they had as- 
sailed and reviled on every occasion ; 
and therefore they feared. 

It were little profitable to specu- 
late now on what might have hap- 
pened, had the government at that 
time acted energetically. We may 


differ from some of those who are ac- 
customed to state their opinions in this 
journal, but wesay it advisedly, and with 
confidence, “ the Repeal movement” at 
that moment might have been crushed 
at once. The government was sfronger 


in every element of power than any 
which preceded it for years. England 
was with them—a large portion of 
Ireland also. Many, indeed, who dis- 
sented from them on particular ques- 
tions still regarded them as the only 
rampart against the sweeping torrent 
of revolutionary doctrines, and deemed 
that the safety of the state depended on 
their advent to power. It needed, then, 
but the will and the courage to grap- 
ple with the agitation, and the success 
was certain. ‘The doing so involved 
no difficulty—compromised no future 
line of acting ; it would not even have 
interfered with that pleasant path of 
conciliation, so admirably devised, as 
to affront one side, and outrage the 
other. No, it merely required that 
degree of foresight, which nine out of 
every ten intelligent men possessed, 
to anticipate what must come of such 
a movement if unchecked, and then a 
very ordinary exercise of vigour to 
repress it. It might even have been 
the basis of that system, so fashion- 
able in our days, of alternate chastise- 
ment and caressing. The suppression 
of the repeal could have been followed 
by a boon to the priest ; and thus Sir 
Robert could have commenced his 
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career with a palpable programme of 
his future intentions. 

* Diis aliter visum.” The ministry 
scoffed at Daniel and his followers. 
The greasy rabble of the Corn Ex- 
change, and the rabid violence of a 
party press might well have excused 
the indifference, if experience had not 
shown that such were exactly the in- 
gredients which composed the agita- 
tion for emancipation, and that with 
such auxiliaries they conquered in ’29, 
Repeal, then, went forward unnoticed 
and unrestrained. A paragraph in 
the Queen’s speech appealed to the 
loyal subjects of her majesty to dis- 
courage an agitation they never joined 
in. This but furnished to Mr. O’Con- 
nell an occasion for inveighing against 
the minister, who had, by tyranny, im- 
posed his sentiments on the Queen; 
he told his crowds, that of his own 
actual knowledge he could vouch for 
her majesty’s anxiety to dismember the 
empire, and gave them very clearly to 
understand, that his own influence at 
Buckingham Palace rested on a surer 
foundation than the mere accident of 
power. 

Repeal, recruited and strengthened, 
fostered by the supineness of the minis- 
ter, and swelled by the energy of its 
leader, filled the land. From the bare 
history of the manner in which the 
union was carried, down to the last 
apparent slight to Ireland, nothing 
was omitted which could stimulate the 
prejudices, and excite the passions of 
the people. The advantages, political, 
commercial, and social, to be gained, 
were descanted on with no common 
ability — fascinating pictures were 
drawn of a prosperity which but await- 
ed the event, and promises of future 
benefit were held out, which needed 
not the sanguine temper of the listen- 
ers to make them overjoyed at the 
prospect. Still the ministers gave no 
sign. Whether it was that the Irish 
agitation had become so ordinary an 
event, its continuance afforded no sur- 
prise ; perhaps, like the miller, they 
would only have awakened when the 
wheel stopped. Tranquil Ireland might 
have called forth their attention; her 
troubles were sounds that but lulled 
to slumber and repose. 

From whatever cause arising, they 
noticed not the repeal agitation, or 
did so in such a manner as best served 


the object they would affect to dis- 
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own. The petty discouragements 
dealt out by party are the crowns of 
easy martyrdom, which induce many 
men to go farther than utter indiffer- 
ence to them had ever produced. ‘The 
dismissed magistrates bought a cheap 
popularity, which suited their parsi- 
mony. The chancellor's letters were 
small titles of nobility to those who 
never thought of an effort for 
such distinction. Meanwhile, equal- 
handed justice was proclaimed the 
rule of the government. We were 
told, favoritism was at an end; equal 
protection of the laws to every class 
and denomination of the people, and 
the extension of the crown favours to 
the most worthy, was to be the golden 
rule of government, and every good 
man rejoiced at a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished for. 

Never, perhaps, did a ministry suc- 
ceed to office with a greater prestige 
of success—strong, in the several in- 
dividuals selected to fill the offices of 
state—stronger, in public opinion—and 
strongest of all, in the incapacity and 
unfitness of those to whom they suc- 
ceeded; the game of government 
presented, amid all its difficulties, a 
great and glorious career, wherein the 
abilities of statesmen should be con- 
spicuous, and the far-seeing politics of 
faithful servants of the crown should 
be triumphantly displayed. 

It is true the Whigs had left them 
many embarrassing legacies. The wars 
in India and in China, the difficult ne- 
gociations with America, the scarcely 
subdued rebellion of Canada, the 
ruptured alliance with France—these, 
coupled with a failing revenue, and an 
increasing debt, and great mercantile 
distress, needed not Ireland to fill the 
cup to overflowing, and yet, with all 
these circumstances of danger, a Bri- 
tish minister asserted that Ireland 
was the greatest difficulty of the go- 
vernment. 

The expression, weigh it how one 
may, shows that a deep consideration 
had been given to the conflicting 
agencies which disturb our social and 
political condition, when the head of 
a government professed, that of all the 
storms which darkened and gathered 
around them, the cloud, not bigger 
than a man’s hand, which hung over 
our country, was most charged with 
danger. 

The great evils of Jreland, from what- 
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ever cause arising, or howsoever com- 
plicated in their origin, lay palpably 
enough on the surface. It needed not 
a cabinet, four of whom had served 
the office of Irish secretary, to per- 
ceive that there were anomalies of 
which no other land presented any 
thing comparable; that great natural 
wealth and the most miserable po- 
verty, high natural intelligence and 
darkest ignorance, warm and generous 
emotions, and a course of crime and 
violence unequalled in Christendom, 
cannot coexist without causes pecu- 
liar to the state that begets them; 
that, to investigate these causes pa- 
tiently, zealously, and dispassionately, 
must be the first step to their remedy, 
and that, however it might suit the 
partizan and the journalist to ring 
the changes on certain trite topics, 
certain smooth worn grievances, a 
British minister, determined to ap- 
proach his task in a higher spirit, 
should go deeper than this—should 
penetrate into the strata of prejudices 
and passions—should dive down into 
that vein of hopes and fears, which 
forms the core of a nation’s tempera- 
ment, and there study the secret 
springs of those troubles which have 
so long convulsed the land, and made 
its prosperity a thing for men to de- 
spair of. All who know any thing of 
Ireland, and whose opinion is worth 
caring for, have long seen that the 
evils of the country were less political 
than social; that however modified 
by time and circumstances, however 
impressed by misrule or by miscon- 
duct, the habits of the people were 
unsound and unhealthy; that disre- 
gard of life, distrust of law, indiffer- 
ence to those reproaches which, in 
better-ordered communities, affect men 
with shame and remorse, largely pre- 
vailed in the land ; that a code of their 
own devising had usurped the place of 
the statute law in their minds; that a 
system of force and reprisal, fearfully 
organized, was set up; and that a set- 
tled conviction—partly the fruit of 
hopeless poverty, partly impressed on 
them by designing agitators, rested on 
them, that they could not hope for 
justice, and that a strong arm alone 
was their protection against the ty- 
ranny of the rich. 

There is no need to dwell here on 
the agency of Romanism. It has 
worked both for good and for evil in 
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the struggle. Even when least well- 
affected towards the cause of order * 
and government, its object could be 
only attainable by other and very dif- 
ferent paths than the wild justice of 
revenge. The priests have often been 
arraigned, and, as we deem it, unjustly, 
that their efforts to repress crime and 
bloodshed have not been more freely 
used. Among that class where such 
notions prevail, the priest is powerless. 
The priest, even setting aside his per- 
sonal feeling, could have no object in 
the perpetration of these outrages ; he 
could but foresee that their existence 
might call forth some coercive act, 
some stringent law, which should press 
heavily on the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Mr. O'Connell could not de- 
rive advantage from them; on the 
contrary, they retarded the course of 
that peaceful, but not less deadly trea- 
son he perpetrated. To the Whigs 
alone were they welcome. To them 
they were a war-cry of attack against 
their opponents. Every murder of 
Tipperary was an open charge of 
Tory unfitness to govern; and they 
who evoked the treason were loudest 
in their taunts that the law was unvin- 
dicated. 

The great mistake, then, as it ap- 
pears to us, in the consideration of the 
question at issue is, the habit which 
prevails so largely of coupling the de- 
mands of Mr. O'Connell and his party 
with the disturbances which have no 
connection with them. The distress 
of the people—bitter, grievous po- 
verty—unrelieved even by hope, may, 
and will make men grasp at any thing 
which promises relief. Want is a bad 
counsellor; and Irishmen have had 
for many years no other. The lavish 
professions of the demagogue fall plea- 
santly on the ear of him who has never 
heard the words of encouragement 
from another. He knows not, it is 
true, how a registration bill or a cor- 

ration act, how decimating the 
a of Bishops, or cashiering Kil- 
dare Place, can benefit him and his 
starving children; he sees not how 
the elevating to power or place of some 
rich member of his creed can bear on 
his interests: but the wily speaker 
soon supplies the deficiency ; he traces 
a course of prosperity to the eager 
eye of famine, that is maddening in its 
ecstacy; he displays a picture before 
him which no reasoning powers of his 
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can combat. The poor peasant is 
taught to think that "ad miserable 
are rung from the hard hands of 
abour, will contribute to that glorious 
consummation wherein his own per- 
sonal welfare is concerned. The 
newspapers keep the flickering flame 
alive ; his very sacrifices but endear 
the cause for which he suffers martyr- 
dom. Religion lends her aid to the 
delusion; and thus from his poverty 
arise in succession the trains of causes, 
which, like a mountain rivulet, fed 
from many sources, swells as it goes, 
till at length the stream becomes a 
torrent, which none may stay. 

It is here, then, that Romanism and 
treason step in to seize the prey which 
misery and want have left at their dis- 
posal. The priest and the demagogue 
find willing agents in the starving pea- 
sant, whose wants are easily translated 
into wrongs, and whose ill-will to his 
landlord can be readily converted into 
hatred of a Protestant. 

Crime, treason, and disaffection 
have no privileged place in the hearts 
of Irishmen. It is poverty which has 
given them a home there. But for 
this human life would not be ac- 
counted a thing of nought—but for 
this rebellion would not find an echo 
within them. The agitator would plead 
in vain to a happy peasantry the woes 
they never felt—his appeals to daily 
sufferings would have no force. The 
journalist might revile the Saxon with 
little prospect of exciting violence 
among those who had learned to love 
the Englishman. The cruelties of 
the landlord would afford no ground 
for disaffection to those who revered 
him as a protector, and regarded him as 
a friend. The blessings of abundance 
are a rich train—they come many- 
handed. Like mercy, they bless both 
the taker and the giver. Look upon 
Ireland for once with the eyes of 
benevolence and humanity, and not 
with the one-sided glance of a partizan. 
Help the people. In doing so you 
will contribute largely to your own 
welfare and prosperity. Away with 
the notion that our poverty is essential 
to your wealth. There may be a 
rivalry; but let it be in mutual bene- 
fits and good will. And, to begin. 
The time is now propitious for the 
great experiment. ou have suc- 
ceeded, by | and constitutional 
means, in bringing to justice the party 
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who have mainly contributed to the 

resent unhappy crisis. Do not shrink 
Sen their punishment. This is no 
common case—this is no mere misde- 
meanour, where the semblance of se- 
verity will suffice. The disturbers of 
the public peace have been tried and 
convicted. Let them pay the penalty 
of their offence. This is not the de- 
mand of party—this is no exaction of 
revengeful animosity. It is nothing 
save the just retribution of a long 
course of unrestrained iniquity; and 
loyal men have a right to demand it. 
If you claim support from the well- 
wishers of your government, you must 
punish the rebellious subjects of your 
queen, Any affectation of magnani- 
mous mercy were not only misplaced 
here, but contemptible. Such a line 
would alienate from you those who 
through every discouragement have 
remained true and loyal—such a pal- 
tering with justice would bring you 
down to the Normanby level of gaol 
delivery—would reduce you to that 
low estate in which your popularity 
must bear a ratio to your imbecility— 
and that you are revered, as the jour- 
nalist said, on the same principleas was 
the toothless terrier by the housebreak- 
er who came to rob. Dothis, and whom 
can you ee for what? Let loose 
the rebel, and will you dare to imprison 
the ribbonman? Pardon O’Connell and 
his guilty associates, and if you do not 
subscribe to the rent, you are traitors 
to your opinions. how weakness 
now, and Tom Steele may with truth 
and justice call you all repeal wardens, 
and boast that you have done more 
for the cause than every member of 
the association. 

Whatever sentence the judges of 
the land pronounce upon the convicted 
conspirators, let it be enforced. The 

urity of that bench—which is not the 
cS unsullied that the rancour of party 
spirit has dared to asperse it—will not 
visit their crime with any strained inflic- 
tion. They will be treated like other 
men so circumstanced, See to it, then, 
that you mitigate not their doom, as 
ou would not that of others. Let not 
ish treason have favour that is with- 
held from English. Let not popery 
press her claim, that a divided alle- 
giance may excuse disloyalty, and be 
not lenient to the papist where you 
have been merciless to the Protestant. 
This point, so insignificant in some re- 
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spects, is all-important in others. For 
the individuals we care nothing ; or, if 
we have any feeling, it is the ordinary 
one of regret, that men of education 
and position should have compromised 
themselves and their liberty by a 
course of wanton agitation and distur- 
bance. But for the cause of peace, 
for the hope of future advantage to 
Treland, for the success of that better 
state we look for with longing and 
anxiety, we say, punish the evil-doers, 
set men an example of the fruits of 
rebellious disturbance. Disabuse the 
peasant mind of the invulnerability of 
their arch deceiver. Let them know 
that he who boasted the fertility of his 
wiles, has found the law too strong for 
him. Show them the libellous dis- 
seminators of rebellion in rhyme, and 
oi treason, at the bars of Kilmain- 
am. Let the * Freeman” be a misno- 
mer as palpable as the** Nation,” or the 
* Pilot.” Do this, and your career, 
however surrounded by difficulties, 
will have the sympathies of all honest 
men to cheer you. Do this, and your 
measures of conciliation—ifsuch a name 
convey no false impression—will show 
that you can be generous while just, 
and that a sense of right, whether to 
punish or reward, is among the cha- 
racteristics of your country. 

Show any hesitation here. Let any 
false sense of compassionate mercy 
but we will not, we cannot discuss the 
point. With such a policy we can have 
no concern—we will not believe such 
to be in store for us; and amid all the 
disasters of our land we have not yet 
taken into calculation, the evils which 
might flow from a cowardly cabinet. 

Some will say, that in punishing Mr. 
O'Connell and his fellows you do not 
retard the agitation, but rather encou- 
rage it. We ask on what grounds is 
the assertion made? Does the history 
of any false leniency to treason bear 
out its truth? Is Irish rebellion an 
instance in point? or does the discou- 
ragement you have already dealt among 
repealers, by your prosecution and con- 
viction, favour the assumption? Has 
not the verdict of those twelve honest 
men done more to pacify the country 
than all your acts of the last session 
and your promises of the present? Did 
not that one word “ Guilty,” strike 
deeper despondence into treason than 
your arms act? Or are you still to be 
convinced that repeal of the union is 
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a great and formidable threatening of 
a divided empire? Have you nots 
yourselves taught agitation the arts by 
which success is won? Have you not 
yourselves supplied the arms by which 
the most apparently hopeless victories 
have been gained? By what means 
was the relief bill carried ?—by an agi- 
tation that sickened the very heart of 
the nation—that made men, at any sa- 
crifice, cry aloud for peace. How was 
the reform bill carried?—and how will 
repeal be carried, if now, as then, you 
palter with the party you should 
crush—you truckle where you should 
annihilate ? 

The other road is indeed open to 
ou, and we fear you show too many 
eanings towards it, that admirable 

legacy the Whigs bequeathed you— 
Conciliation. Popery may be pam- 
pered ; treason caressed; the loyalty 
of those who it is supposed must be 
true under every defeat and under 
every discouragement may be insulted ; 
the repealers may receive that mild 
correction which evinces love and affec- 
tion rather than anger, and a few 
years more of disturbance purchased 
without the final result being attained. 
For this course, apparently, you are 
prepared. Like Eugene Aram you 
are “equal to either fortune.” You 
have so trimmed your sails that you 
can stand out to sea, or run for shore, 
as you deem fit. Already your de- 
clarations in parliament give a fore- 
taste of your intentions. With what 
shrinking delicacy you receded from 
any defence of Protestantism on the 
ground of its truth; with what sensi- 
tive tenderness you avoided attributing 
any corruption to Romanism, or idola- 
- to Popery. How admirably just— 
what Irish justice!—your letter to 
Lord de Grey regarding Mr. Howley’s 
appointment, that of two men dais 
qualified the Roman Catholic should 
be preferred, because of the previous 
disabilities under which he rose to the 
equality. And so, because one man 
has embraced Christianity according 
to the state religion, and another in 
opposition to its avowed preference, 
this latter is more to be trusted, 
sooner employed, and higher honoured 
for his opposition sake—the question of 
eternal truth or falsehood, either way, 
being a matter quite beside the point, 
and one which, not to ruffle certain sus- 
ceptibilities, must not be agitated at all. 


You may follow this path—it is 
smooth worn and easy—Lord Nor- 
manby’s footsteps are still there to 
guide you ; but we would ask you, is 
it as safe for you as for him ; can you 
do with impunity the acts he performed 
with such success? No: very diffe- 
rent are the hopes men, conceive of 
your government. They know you to 
be independent of that faction by whose 
aid your rivals held place ; they hope, 
as you have the power, you may have 
the will to be honest. They regard 
you as the depository of that trust 
which secures to them the advantages 
of their free constitution, and the en- 
joyment of that religious truth which 
you have sworn to uphold. Take 
care that you betray not these expec- 
tations ; take care lest, in your efforts 
to conciliate the traitor you discourage 
the true man; above all things, take 
care lest you suffer this miserable land 
to linger on under the slow and con- 
suming fever of decay. If concessions 
are to be made, make them; if the axe 
is to be laid to the root of the tree, do 
not begin by lopping off the branches ; 
if you mean to remodel the social sys- 


_tem of our island, let us not first 


moulder away to ruin; do not 
halt between two opinions. “I would” 
that you were cold or hot.” The ca- 
pricious bestowal of the patronage of 
the crown may, for a time, simulate 
that even-handed justice it affects to 
be; but men grow weary of this at 
last. The zealous and the active grieve 
to see that the rewards of government 
are bestowed upon the cautious and 
expectant politician who consults his 
ease and his interest together, and who, 
by doing nothing for his country, does 
every thing for himself. 

Every country abounds in such “art- 
ful dodgers” of politics, but their pro- 
motion disgusts honest men of all 
parties. Take care then—the time is 
creeping on—some vague assurances 
of respect for the church as by law 
established, and for the rights of pro- 
perty generally, will not suffice. en 
are beginning even now to exclaim— 


Quousque tandem Catilina abuteris patientid nostra? 


Approach your task in a spirit of 
determination, and resolve that, acting 
under the dictates of that constitution 
you have sworn to defend, you will 
govern Ireland. 

The physician who would spend 
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hours and days vainly endeavouring 
to investigate the malady of a pa- 
tient and losing the precious time he 
might employ in his cure, would be 
little short of a madinan. The very 
symptoms of disease suggest their re- 
medies, and the most successful practi- 
tioner is frequently the one who tracks 
out the course of malady by the opera- 
tion of his own means of cure, and 
patiently seeks for the restoration of 
health by the daily combat with diffi- 
culties as they arise. The evils of 
Ireland are manifold and complicated. 
No man has yet been able to suggest 
any specific remedy for their cure; but 
on that account the case is not a hope- 
less one—far from it. There is suffi- 
cient on the very surface which needs 
amendment—there is enough legibly 
written on the land to call attention 
towards it. Poverty is to be relieved 
—ignorance to be instructed—lawless- 
ness to be restrained. These three 
comprise no small share of Irish griev- 
ances, and in their treatment you may 
do much without the slightest parti- 
zanship or prejudice. 

You have before you a mass of in- 


formation respecting the undeveloped - 


wealth of the island—you know that 
her resources lie unapplied—you feel 
that English capital seeks every other 
investment, because no safety is to be 
found here. Remedy these things. 
Reclaimable lands lie waste—navigable 
rivers are impassable for want of slight 
means of improvement—mines are un- 
worked — fisheries unproductive — a 
season of famine, occurring on an 
average once in every five years, ravages 
the population. Provide resources 
against this calamity—establish public 
works on a great and permanent scale 
—better the condition of the peasant 
—relieve him of every possible burthen 
which taxation imposes—open new 
means of communication in remote 
districts—diffuse, as your example and 
your industry soon will, habits of order 
and obedience among the people — 
concede much to their prejudices, and 
offer freely to their rewards. You 
have a long arrear of kindness due to 
them ; begin to discharge it in a good 
spirit. Already a great impulse has 
been given to improved agriculture— 
follow up the movement—foster so- 
cieties of this nature—do not forget 
you gave twenty millions to emancipate 
the negroes from slavery—you can 
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afford to bestow two millions nearer 
home, and to relieve others from a 
bondage to the full as degrading. Real 
substantial benefits will well supply the 
place of mock efforts at conciliation. 
Improve the condition of the people, 
and you need not hunt out third-rate 
lawyers to elevate them to the bench 
—diffuse comfort and competence, and 
you need neither promote your anta- 
gonists, nor increase the grant to May- 
nooth—feed the people, and you will 
be to the full as popular as though you 
paid the priests ;—and if you care for 
so slight a matter, you will barter no 
principle to expediency in so doing, 
but simply perform the duties which 
humanity and justice equally claim at 
your hands. A government strong to 
repress outrage, and punish lawless- 
ness, and at the same time disposed 
to benevolence, and willing to aid the 
suffering, will need no assistance from 
partizans to rule Ireland—promoting 
the ablest and the most efficient men 
to office—showing no favour or affec- 
tion save where honest services have 
incurred a debt—studiously bearing 
in mind that while the integrity of 
the empire will be best consulted by 
identifying the interests of the two 
countries, that still it will and must 
be a work of time to accomplish, and 
never can be forwarded by false and 
hollow concessions, made without sin- 
cerity, and determined never to be 
carried out. 

The great fact to be borne in mind 
is this: by neglect and indifference to 
the condition of the people, you sur- 
render theminto the hands of designing 
and selfish agitators, who find but 
too ready instruments to their ends, in 
the victims of misery and despair ;— 
by an opposite policy you will win 
them over to yourselves, while rescuing 
them from want and starvation. The 
distrust—a great and formidable ele- 
ment in national character—will soon 
give way to the permanence of benefits 
they willreceive. The patriotism you 
have surrendered to Mr. O'Connell 
and his party will then really be yours, 
and nationality, a thing neither to be 
scoffed nor sneeredat. In the attempt 
you cannot be met with opposition in 
any quarter—no sectarian views nor 
party leanings are involved in affording 
work to the idle, and food to the 
hungry. Your course is an easy one, 
and compromises nothing. You have 
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been advised to buy the priests—we .either side; a breathing-time will be 


say, buy the people; the price will 
not be one-twentieth of the amount, 
and the bargain will be an honest one 
on both sides. There is hunger to 
be fed and nakedness to be clothed— 
try and disabuse the sufferer of the 
impression that these things can only 
be done by pulling down the church 
or dismembering the empire. You 
have want on every side—endeavour to 
show its victims that a “ registration 
bill,” or a “poor-law,” or an “ appro- 
priation clause,” cannot be its remedy. 
Open the poor man’s eyes to the fact 
that his poverty is the stock in trade of 
selfish politicians, and that his misery 
is the standing grievance on which 
whiggery and radicalism assert their 
claim to power. In any case, you 
have tried many remedies to relieve 
the woes of Ireland—this, at least, 
you have not experimented. 

If you succeed, the victory is a great 
one. The restoration of the social 
state of the island to a condition of 
health is a subject pregnant with high 
hope. Every Irishman must conceive 
the strongest expectations of national 
greatness from such a consummation. 
If you fail, it is failure in a great and 
a good cause; nor can you fail alto- 
gether. The habits of industry you 
can introduce—the tastes you can 
foster—the wants you can inspire, 
will remain, and suggest the means of 
their own gratification finally. While 
the experiment is being tried, there 
will be some respite to the contest on 


allowed ; and who shall say, that hav- 
ing tasted the blessings of peace, we 
shall recur with the same avidity to 
our ancient grudges and animosities. 

Before we conclude these brief re- 
marks, we would beg to observe, that 
in attributing many, if not most of the 
evils of Ireland to poverty and its 
consequences, we neither undervalue 
the baneful influence of Romanism, 
nor overlook the powerful sway of its 
priests. 

We would merely point attention 
to the facts, that misery and ignorance 
are the materials among which bigotry 
and treason finds its most fitting in- 
struments; and that, in removing 
these, one great source of outrage and 
lawlessness would be remedied. 

If we take, as some may deem it, 
low ground on such a subject, it is 
because we feel satisfied to aim at the 
practicable, rather than aspire to the 
merely possible; and we have the firm 
conviction within us, that with the ag- 
gressive sway of Romanism in this 
country, no ministry will have cou- 
rage or energy to engage; and we 
are satisfied to look forward to the 
slow, but certain, march of enlighten- 
ment, for the propagation of a purer, 
and holier, and higher form of belief. 
Meanwhile, enough has been said to 
moot the subject; and its discussion 
by the public will be the surest and 
safest test of how far its efficiency 
should warrant a prosecution of the 
plan. 


THE THREE SUITORS—A LEGEND OF RHEINECK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


A feast was held in Rheineck's halls, 
And banners waved o’er its ancient walls, 
And knights and damsels in pomp and state 
Rode gaily under the castle gate: 

And minstrels played, 

And chargers neighed, 
And pages in silken vests arrayed 
Announced the company as they came, 
Lordly baron and beauteous dame. 
From Kéln, and Mainz, and Hattenheim, 
From Bonn, Coblenz, and Riidesheim, 
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From Draiserhof and Ehrenfels, 
From Nonnenhof and Drachenfels, 
From Lahneck, Braubach, Dreyeckshausen, 
From Bingen, Lorch, and Asmannshausen, 
From Godesberg and Keisterbach, 
From Johannisberg and Andernach 
Came young and old, (for he asked them all), 
To Conrad von Rheineck’s banquet hall. 
The wars were over, 
And each bold rover 
Had nothing to do but to live in clover ; 
So Rheineck’s lord 
Laid by his sword, 
And, anxious to try how his cellars were stored, 
Being thirsty with marching, and charging, and storming 
Sent out his invites for a grand housewarming. 


The tables groaned ‘neath the ample cheer, 
Too ample by half to be quoted here, 
Tho’ a French cook would stare 
At the “ too solid” fare 
Which the chefs of the old time were wont to prepare, 
And which now one ne’er sees, except chez the lord may’r . 
Then the wine, which most folks thought the cream of the feast, 
In huge extra-sized flasks, holding four quarts at least ; 
Not the sour washy stuff travestied into wine, 
And sold in the steamers that ply “ up the Rhine” 
As what the Americans call genuine, 
But sound, strong, and sparkling, so wholesome withal, 
That a man safely might 
Drink his gallon at night, 
Yet next day, when he woke, feel no headache at all ; 
Tho’ its tipplers were legion, not one ever showed a 
Particular liking for seltzer or soda ; 
Nay, Conrad himself, who for fashion’s sake drank hard, 
Took nothing next morning save a toast and a tankard. 


Hot from the castle kitchen came 
Meats and pasties, fowl and game, 
Giant joints on giant dishes, 
Monster pies and mighty fishes, 
Eel and salmon, carp and sole, 
Lambs and porkers roasted whole, 
Sauerkraut, whose odour rose 
Grateful to each German nose, 
All substantial, solid cheer, 
Flanked by jugs of Munich beer. 


*T was a pleasant sight for Rheineck’s lord 
To see his board 
So handsomely stored 
With dainties few princes could then afford ; 
And he might be forgiven, perhaps, for feeling 
A glow of pride o’er his senses stealing, 
For tho’ no word 
From his lip was heard, 
Yet, if looks can speak, it might well be inferred, 
That he meant by his gay, self-satisfied smile, 
“I flatter myself I have done it in style.” 
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And so thought the guests, or at least seemed to think, 
For they never ceased eating unless twas to drink, 
First hacking the boiled meat, then maiming the roast, 
As if wagering who could eat fastest and most ; 
Or if some few did pause, it was only to try 
If they couldn’t attract Lady Kunegund’s eye, 
(And these, entre nous, were mere boys, by the by ;) 
For in her presence none, not the loveliest dame, 
Any homage could claim, 
And one cannot well blame 
The men for their taste, tho’ she had such a name. 
She was pretty enough to win hearts by the score, 
But tho’ one and all swore 
They desired no more 
Than herself, yet it wasn’t that made them adore, 
Aye, and flatter her more than folks do a new may’ress— 
What then? Why, forsooth, 
If we must tell the truth, 
She was Conrad von Rheineck’s sole daughter and heiress! 


Yes, whene’er the spoiler Death 

Should stop her gallant father’s breath— 
Whene’er the old ancestral tomb 

Should for his honoured bones find room, 
Then would the castle’s moss-grown walls, 
Its turret grey, its banquet halls, 

The vineyards sloping to the Rhine, 

The fertile meads, the lowing kine, 
Mountain and valley, stick and stone, 

All be hers, and hers alone. 

This it was that added grace 

E’en to her bewitching face— 

This it was that, when she smiled, 
Fancy, sense, and heart beguiled : 

Love may fail his prey to hold, 

If he forge no chain of gold ; 

But where love and gold enchain, 

Who can e’er be free again ? 

In her soft eye’s twinkling light 

Priceless diamonds glittered bright, 

And in each delicious dimple 

Lurked the magic charm, “ fee simple.” 


But tho’ her glance was soft, ’twas keen, 
And they were mistaken who thought her “ green ;” 
She knew how to value their cringing and bowing, 
Their sighing and ogling, protesting and vowing ; 
She saw thro’ their arts, clothed in words sweet as honey, 
And wished they might get either her or her money. 
So, anxious to be 
From such “ followers” free, 
She gave a cool congé sans cérémonie 
To each, one by one, 
For (excuse a bad pun) 
Like Miss Burdett Coutts, she’d no wish to be Dunn ; 
Nay more, to prevent all mistakes on their part, 
At the same time to give ev’ry beau a fair start, 
Her conditions once fixed, she determined to state ’em, 
And therefore declared, as her ultimatum, 
She never would, 
And she never could, 
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And, moreover, she felt sure she never should 
Marry Prince or Baron, or Count or Knight, 
Unless he consented her love to requite 
By dislodging a troublesome family sprite, 
Which of late (said report) in the still midnight hour 
Had chosen to haunt a particular tower. 
If this he effected 
(Which she scarce expected) 
All she could say was—he should not be rejected ; 
But—if he should fail, 
And to meet the ghost quail, 
Why, then, he should pay down at once, on the nail, 
A thousand gold crowns, as a sort of black mail : 
And that this to all parties concerned might be clear, 
*T was drawn out by a clerk with a pen at his ear, 
Duly witnessed by Conrad one bright summer noonday, 
And signed at the bottom in full 
KuNIGUNDE. 






Conditions like these 
Any passion might freeze, 
So no wonder her lovers fell off by degrees ; 
For tho’ Germans like ghosts in a novel or play, 
Yet to stand face to face, and by night, not by day, 
With a family goblin, was too much, thought they. 
But there still remained three, when the others fought shy, 
Each resolved to “ go in 
And (if possible) win” 
Lady Kunigunde’s hand, or at all events try : 
First, a Baron who dwelt in a chateau hard by, 
Then a Count from Vienna 
Less wise than most men are, 
Whose nose was as red as the dye they call Ahenna, 
With which Turkish dames, at uit nine out of ten, are 
Adorned, by just tinging their fair finger tips, 
Till they rival in colour their sweet cherry lips. 
The third was a knight, poor as any church mouse, 
Without castle or cash, but with plenty of nous ; 
These decided by lot 
Who should be, and who not, 
First to go and encounter—they couldn't tell what— 
And it fell to the Baron, who looked rather blue, 
Why, he only knew, 
When the highest he threw, 
And he looked bluer still, and more nervous he grew, 
As the evening drew near, 
Which (coincidence queer) 
Was the very same evening when gay folks came swarming 
T’assist (as the French say) at Conrad’s housewarming. | 


The feast was o'er, the revel done, 
The guests retired, one by one, 
With weary eye and wine-flushed cheek 
Their pillow’s soft repose to seek. 

Still one in lonely watching sat, 

One shiv’ring heart beat pit-a-pat, 
Alone in Rheineck’s haunted tower, 
While solemn tolled the midnight hour. 
Eleven, tweLve—with boding clang 
The last stroke thro’ the turret rang ; 
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The Baron quailed the sound to hear, 
His wiry locks grew stiff with fear ; 

Still there he sat, nor stirred a limb, 

He gasped for breath, his eyes were dim, 
His useless sword beside him lay, 

A maiden blade in scabbard gay ; 

When, if he dared believe his sight, 

A phantom, clad in spectral white, 
Passed noiseless thro’ the turret door— 
His senses fled, he saw no more. 


The a sun on the castle shone, 

But, before day broke, the Baron was gone ; 

Yet, tho’ they tried in vain to find him, 

They found the crowns which he left behind him, 

In ten small bags of a hundred a-piece, 

Each numbered like cabs, or the New Police. 

Lady Kunigunde smiled as she took the gold, 

And the Count from Vienna (if truth be told) 
Looked uncommonly vext, 
For Ais turn came next, 

And he longed to get off it, but had no pretext ; 

While the penniless Knight, who had nothing to lose, 

Thought, “ what wouldn’t J give now to stand in his shoes !” 


And very shaky shoes they were 

To climb that fatal turret stair, 

And at each step they shook the more 
That brought them near the turret door. 
His lantern shed a flick’ring ray 

To guide him on his dreary way, 

But yet his progress was so slow, 

He stopped, and shook, and shivered so, 
That, ere he'd fairly reached the tower, 
The bell chimed forth the midnight hour. 


But what he saw, or what he heard, 
His lips ne’er breathed a single word ; 
Enough to say 
That he sped away, 
And was twenty miles off before dawn of day, 
In his hurry forgetting the forfeit to pay ; 
While the penniless Ritter, whose name was Sir Franz, 
Began to imagine that he had a chance, 
For in good sooth, thought he, 
The goblin must be 
Something out of the common, to frighten all three ; 
And, as evening drew near, 
He felt hope banish fear, 
For, unless he mistook, he had seen pretty clear 
Lady Kunigund’s eye 
Once or twice glancing sly, 
Aye, and ies at him when no one was by : 
nd besides, on reflection, 
He'd some recollection 
That often before (tho’ with due circumspection) 
She Aad smiled so sweetly, and with such a meaning, 
That he, who love matters was shockingly green in, 
(Unlike the gay lisper who courted Miss Julia) 
Yet couldn’t help thinking ‘twas “ wery pekooliar.” 
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At length night came, and with it the hour 
When he must enter the dreaded tower ; 

As the most potent charm 

To defend him from harm, 
He carried his naked sword under his arm ; 
Aye, and stamped as he walked up the turret stair, 
And frowned with that sort of insouciant air 
Which some people are apt to call “ devil may care ;” 
And he opened the door, and sat down in a chair, 
And surveyed the old walls, and the rafters all bare, 
And then paused to take breath after climbing four pair. 


That knell, ’tis the clock, 
And that sound, ’tis a knock, 
A most goblin-like din, 
And the Knight cries, * Come in !” 
And it does come in, a figure in white, 
About five feet five inches in height, 
And it points to the door with its left forefinger, 
A hint to Sir Franz that he'd better not linger. 
The Knight draws back as the ghost approaches, 
As fast as one yields, the other encroaches, 
Round, and round, and round the table, 
Dodging as fast as their feet are able, 
They get by degrees very near the door, 
Where the Knight had laid his sword on the floor ; 
And he snatches it up, all ready to strike, 
And he says, “ Come on, nowy as soon as you like !” 
But Sir Franz plain enough without spectacles can see, 
The ghost doesn’t seem any fighting to fancy, 
But suddenly, ere’ 
Of the trick he’s aware, 
Throws the turret-door open, and makes for the stair. 
Yet there’s many a slip 
*T wixt the cup and the lip, 
Folks who will wear long clothes can’t complain if they trip ; 
Whether goblin or baby, 
Just learning its A. B., 
They’re likely to tumble, whichever they may be ; 
So down goes the ghost with a quick easy slide, 
Like a Chamounix guide, 
When he wishes to glide, 
Without hurting himself, down a steep mountain side ; 
And, as fast as he dare go, the Knight follows after, 
When, hark! he can hear, 
Ringing full on his ear, 
A few paces beneath him, a strange burst of laughter ; 
He turns round the corner as sharp as he can turn, 
O’ertakes the grim goblin, and holds up the lantern 


(Whose dim feeble light makes him hope ‘twill be soon day,) . 


And sees—not a ghost—but his own Kunigunde ! 
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GLIMPSES IN THE MOUNTAINS—NO. I. 


«We tt,” said I to myself, as I stood for 
a& moment to gaze around me on the 
heather, “this isa pleasant trysting place 
for a hungry and a weary man. The 
sun is down, it is dark and cold, and 
it is many a year since I was here 
before. 1 wish I could eat heath—O 
sweet Pythagoras, metamorphose me 
for twenty minutes into a grouse-cock ! 
Let me see; that is Fairhead looming 
over the sea to my right; I must be 
near him here, for this is Ultima Thule, 
or geography is drunk. Surely I could 
not mistake,” said I, pulling a well- 
thumbed note from my wallet, as I 
struck a light and read for the fortieth 
time :— 


“ My pear Jor—If you can sleep on 
heather, will you leave your melan- 
choly, love, metaphysics, and cigars, 
and eat a few breakfasts and dinners 
with us here in these hills. T6én Dubh 
and Glenstachey are with me. When 
you come near Fairhead, ask the way 
to Coul Goppagh ; if I am not there, 
ask for my man (Murlough), he will 
do for you if you give, him the 
countersign.—Ever yours, 

« Count GoppaGH.” 


«6 Sleep on heather,’ and no thanks 
to you for that,” said J, muttering ; 
«man Murlough,’ where the devil am 
I to find ‘any man or any body of 
men?’ ‘do for me, if I give the 
countersign’—likely enough, for such 
a savage name and such a grisly pass- 
word never were uttered before, nor 
in such a wilderness.” 

So saying, I trudged on in the dark- 
ness, but found nothing only heath. 
At last, on a bare moor-ground, I 
almost walked over a collection of huts, 
whose roofs were as if the soil had 
risen into hillocks, all covered with 
heath “as before.” I saw an old 
woman like an hyperbole of a cat sitting 
within an open wicker-work door. 

Ts this place Coul Goppagh, good 
woman ?” 

«Devil a more or less,’ 
reply. 

Vou. XXITI.—No. 136. 


, 


was the 


** Do you know Murlough ?” 

“ Troth I do.” 

«« And Coul himself ?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

« Where is he ?” 

«‘ The Lord be atune us and harm,” 
she said, crossing herself with devo- 
tion. 

*¢ And where is he?” 

* Och, then, sorra know I know, 
if he’s not up beyant under the green 
hill, or maybe, the Lord be about us, 
sailin’ out on the wild say there wid 
the divil at the helm.” 

A pleasant reception, quoth I to 
myself, and a gracious host, as I sped 
toward the green hill as well as dark- 
ness availed me to follow the way she 
marshalled me to go. When [arrived 
there, I found a doorway with stone 
lintels in the face of a hill, but neither 
light nor sound. About to despair, I 
saw a gorsoon driving sheep, to whom 
I again applied myself. 

“Is it Murlough?” he said; “do 
you see yon fire on Fairhead ?” 

« Yes.” 

‘‘ Well, if you go, I’m thinkin’ you'll 
find Murlough there.” 

The devil take Murlough, and Fair- 
head, and all but no: patience is 
philosophy, and 1 am a philosopher ; 
so let's on. After a world of stumb- 
ling and falling, and getting up to fall 
over quagmires, I found myself nearly 
half killed, and among a scene of little 
tarns, wherein the stars were glancing. 
I knew I was on Fairhead, and shortly 
approached the fire. On the very 
brink of the precipice, not far from the 
grey man’s path, a tremendous fire of 
peat was blazing, and threw a lurid 
glow over the heath, every sprig and 
blossom all around standing clear out 
in the fierce light. 

“ Murlough !” I shouted, as, worn 
out, I dropped down at the side of a 
monstrous figure, who stood fronting 
the sea, and feeding the flame with 
bundles of heather. His height was 
some six feet, without coat or hat, and 
with long black hair curling down to 
his shoulders.  Murlough !” 

25 
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«* Who’s there?” 

« A friend of your master’s.” 

“He has more friends than he'll 
trust.” 

*‘ But he has trusted me.” 

** With what?” and he turned on 
me a countenance, I am sure modelled 
from the living basalt, with such a 
brow as only precipices wear. His 
black eyes gleamed in the flame ; his 
nose, like a headland, threw its shadow 
upward ; and a handsome mouth firmly 
awaited the verdict of his eye. He’s 
surely going to do for me now, thought 
I, as [ looked over the abysm—there’s 
nothing for it but the word. 

* Murlough,” said I, “do the dead 
stir ?” 

“Ha!” said the smiling mouth— 
“look there.” He took up a large 
bull’s horn from the heath, and blew 
such a peal as made rock and valley 
ring again. ‘“ Look there,” he said, 
pointing out to sea; and scarce had 
the echoes died away, when I saw, 
about a mile to sea, a grim white 
skeleton, with wings wide spread and 
one arm uplifted, appear on the murky 
waters. It was surrounded by a pale 
glow, and came gliding on as I marked 
it, an object of solemn and terrible 
mien. 

* Is this your master ?” said I. 

* And your’s, too,” replied Mur- 
lough, with a solemn air— we must 
all obey when Death takes the helm: 
but if you'll be good enough to sit 
here for a little,” he added, in a more 
civil tone and manner, “and don't 
forget to keep the fire bright, you'll 
be all right in less time than | can 
tell.” 

So saying, he lighted a small lan- 
tern, and, diving down the open 
mouth of the grey man’s path, was 
swallowed into the jaws of darkness. 
I had often enough been here long 
ago, and was familiar with the scene. 
Left alone, I piled the fire with turf, 
and, drawing aside from the glare, 
looked around me. The red gleam 
burned on the face of every tarn, and 
the wings of the teal now and again 
glittered as they flew across, disturbed 
by the light, like passing meteors. 
Behind, all was dark as death. The 
mighty flame illumined the savage 
forehead of the precipice over which 
I stood and the chaos of tumbled 
rocks beneath, while a long path of 
gleaming red stretched out on the 
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rolling channel into the deep gloom, 
whereon the ghastly apparition trode 
with his arm raised on high, and his 
motionless wings outspread like a 
poising eagle. I felt a kind of sub- 
lime terror as I saw him sailing slowly 
on; and, as the dismal shape came 
nearer, I thoaght the mortal message 
sped for me. Nearer and nearer it 
came gliding on, and, at last, seemed 
to pass slowly under the foot of the 
pinnacle, when, all at once, a solemn 
harmony broke upward on my ear, 
and I could hear three manly voices 
chanting forth, as it flitted by— 


Swift and still the night-winds blow, 
The big black wave goes strong and 
slow, 
And Death fleets over the deeps below : 
Many a fathom down also 
The white bones lie, where the tangles 
grow, 
For evermore. 
The laughing foam sits on our bow 
Like Love on youth’s undaunted brow : 
Time runs like the steadfast prow, , 
In the wake, like memory, now 
Vainly mingling, fades the vow 
For evermore. 


The song ceased, and, in a moment, 
the phantom vanished from the deep. 
Chill with the night wind, I returned to 
the blaze, and, stretching my cramped 
limbs on the sod, began to meditate 
« what new varieties of untried being” 
I was about to experience. Where 
had that savage Murlough gone? Per- 
haps to return with that hideous visitor 
from the ocean. Full of these con- 
fusions, I fell asleep. 

I may have slept about an hour, 
when I heard voices around me, and, 
opening my eyes, found myself covered 
with various garments. The fire still 
blazed, and Murlough stood stirring 
the turf with a long boat-hook which 
he held in his hand, while with the 
other he carried on hisshoulders several 
oars, some ropes, and an unshipped 
rudder. The well-known countenance 
of Coul Goppagh, who stood near with 
Ton Dubh and Glenstachey, was re- 
garding me intently. 

** Ho!” said he, “ Do the dead stir ?” 

“ Why,” said I, rubbing my eyes, 
“TI believe they do; for I saw one of 
them not long ago walking out towards 
Rathlin, and, 1 promise you, as grim 
looking a fellow as Ton Dubh there, 
himself.” 
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“Ha, ha, ha!” cried Glenstachey, 
as he rose up, os brawns like 
Murlough beside him, “ our friend is 
not sober yet!” 

‘I was thinking as much,” growled 
Murlough, “ when I left him.” 

“* Why,” said T6n Dubh, “ I thought 
myself he never drank any thing 
stronger than whiskey.” 

** Gentlemen,” said I, “or Ghouls, 
or Gnomes, or whatsoever ye be here, 
you dare not say these things in Tip- 
perary. Look here,” I added, as I 
produced a medal from my fob, “ this 
is a real silver token from the hands of 
Father Mathew.” 

“ And this,” said Glenstachey, push- 
ing his hand into my wallet, from which 
he drew a small quart flask—* this is 
pure holy water.” So saying, he 
gulphed the remnant with a smack. 

«* Temperance cordial,” said I, “on 
my honour.” 

* And devil a better stuff need be,” 
quoth he, “only for one fault it 
has.” 

« What is that ?” 

** Why there’s too little of it,” he 
answered, “ to yourself be it told.” 

“Now,” said I, “ Murlough, you 
big rascal, do you mean to say that I 
did not see” 

* Hal! ha! ha!” 

“Do you mean to say, you great 
Ursa Major, that you did not” 

* Ha! ha! ha!” 

* That I did not” 

“That who did not?” said Ton 
Dubh, composedly. 

** That big thing there,” said I. 

* Did not” 

*« That he did not blow?” 

« A whole gale of wind,” said Glen- 
stachey. 

«© No, but a bull’s horn,” said I. 

Hal! ha! ha!” 

« Horn mad,” said Coul Goppagh. 

“And that I saw,” continued I, 
furiously 
,; A bull's horn,” quoth Glenstachey. 

* No,” said 1, “but a great pale 
skeleton” —— 

*Murlough is not a great pale 
skeleton.” 

“I saw it sweeping along the water 
a mile off at sea.” 

‘IT can call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” said Glenstachey, solemnly in- 
verting my empty flask on his nail. 
*T say, Murlough, drop the spars; 
we must lay him on the rudder.” 
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The giant crossed the oars, and, 
laying the rudder over them, I was 
placed thereon, covered with many 
coats, and carried by a short way to 
the green hill which I had left. I had 
no objection to such a palanquin, for 
I could scarce have made the way on 
my legs. 

It was so dark I saw nothing but 
the door unlocked, and forthwith I 
was ushered into an apartment which 
I saw, by a light from an inner room, 
to contain a huddled collection of ropes, 
masts, sails, oars, and other sailor-like 
apparatus. Pistols and guns hung 
round the walls, and a brace of large 
pointers bounded from within, whingin 
round their master’s knees. He tol 
me it was a large natural cave in the 
little mount, with apertures into the 
air through the broken crags above, 
through which chimneys were con- 
veyed, and it afforded space enough 
within for two sleeping-rooms on each 
side, besides that already mentioned, a 
small kitchen, and a large central 
apartment, from which, by the edge 
of a heavy curtain, the light shone 
through into the outer room. Lifti 
the edge of this curtain, he welcome 
me within his sanctuary. 

I found a large and lofty room, the 
walls of polished black oak from the 
bogs, and the floor of the same. All 
the chairs were shining and carved 
from the same material, as well asa 
large central table, seemingly im- 
movable, and a few of lighter con- 
struction round the walls. There 
was no grate, but a recess, cut into 
the rock behind, was red with glowing 
turf and bogwood that sent a yellow, 
cheerful light round the glisteningwalls. 

“Do you eat stones here, honest 
men?” said 1; “ for if so, I will chew 
a few pebbles; I think I could eat a 
closet for myself into the rock.” 

By means of Murlough, however, 
the table presently looked glad with 
a saddle of goat’s venison, which to 
my eager nose “‘grisamber steamed.” 
No other dish appeared. A huge 
vase of roughly hewn white limestone, 
whose rim was carved into a serpent 
biting its tail, with wings extended, 
stood in the centre, full of clear water. 
Beside it were placed four wooden 
*“‘methers” of the olden time, inlaid 
with silver; and, with a twelve hours’ 
appetite, I fell to, slice after slice dis- 
appearing from Coul Goppagh’s knife 
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as he drew it six—yea, ten times, on 
each side of the back-bone. 

«« Come,” said he, grasping a mether, 
as Murlough cleared away the relics of 
the feast, and placed a notable earthern 
tankard on the table—‘* Come, Tén 
Dubh, and all of you, fill up your 
quaighs; I drink one toast every year, 
and it falls this night. _Murlough—in 
darkness.” 

Murlough drew a bar; a heavy 
stone slip falling across the hearth, 
left the room as dark as night, and he 
withdrew. 

“ To-night,” said Coul Goppagh, 
solemnly, “ I am a hundred years old. 
I drink to the Dead!” 

We rose in silence. A pale glow- 
worm light glimmered about,. and, as 
we drained the mortal pledge, I beheld 
on the curtain through which we 
entered, the spectral skeleton again, 
his wings outspread, and, with uplifted 
arm, calmly regarding us from his 
empty eye-holes—the mether dia 
from my ne and . 


I heard a great sound of rushing 
water in my ears, and was conscious 
of a swinging motion. I looked up, 
and saw a little light, as from the dead- 
lights on adeck. My bed leaned to 
one side, and, ever and anon, I was 
bumped against the boards. Presently 
I heard a voice I knew cry, “ helm’s 
a-lee !”—there was a trampling of feet, 
and a pulling of ropes, and a screaming 
of blocks, and, next moment, my bed 
turned to the other side, and I soused 
over on the floor. 

“ Holy Virgin!" I said in awe, “can 
this be Charon’s boat ?—am I among 
the dead ?—and that spectre” 

« Dead man, ahoy!” cried the voice 
of Glenstachey, entering what seemed 
to me a cabin door, “have you got 
soundings yet ?”’ 

“In the name of” 

* In the name of eggs and rashers,” 
said he, interrupting me, “ will you 
eat breakfast ?”’ 

« Where's Coul Goppagh ?” 

*¢ He’s in the mountains, to be sure, 
expecting you and the rest of us; 
we'll be in Red bay in an hour, and 
there you lie like a lump of pig-iron. 
Come on deck, man, and take a turn 
before breakfast.” 

“On deck,” thought I—“on what 
deck? or where am I? or what's all 
this for?” So muttering, and ill at 
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ease, I dressed and stepped up what 
did seem a companion-ladder, on what 
was as like as like could be to a deck 
of a neat cutter of about thirty tons 
under a mainsail and jib, spanking 
down along a panorama of majestic 
forelands and precipices, at the rate of 
about ten knots. 

«* Will you be kind enough,” said I 
to a sailor, to give me a box on the 
ear ?” 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, 
laughing ; and, turning to Tén Dubh, 
“please your honour, I don’t think 
he’s (winking his eye) yet.” 

I sat down on the taffrail in bewil- 
derinent. 

“‘Where’s Murlough?” I asked 
Glenstachey. 

“Far astern: we left Murlough an 
hour ago.” 

« Where ?” 

“ Close by Fairhead.” 

‘Will Murlough follow to the 
hills 2” 

“© yes,” said Glenstachey, “ and, 
next, the hills will dance after Mur- 
lough.” 

“ Pshaw! you are fooling me.” 

“By the holy Bridget, the man’s 
mad!” 

«* Will you answer me,” said I, “a 
plain question: did I not get here by 
Murlough last night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I wish to speak to him— 
where is he ?” 

* Be it known, then, to thee,” said 
Glenstachey, “if you are so serious, 
that the same Murlough with whom 
you wish to speak is” 

«‘ Close under Fairhead,” said Tén 
Dubh—* come to breakfast.” 

«Is known to me,” continued Glen- 
stachey, “as a pleasant bay, eastward 
by Fairhead, with a rocky winding 
shore, affording good shelter to a few 
trees, and a safe landing to fishing 
boats ; any commands will be faith- 
fully delivered to the anxious waves 
and listening rocks on my return.” 

‘* What the deuce do you all mean ?” 
said I, “is not Murlough six feet” 

“Deep at low water,” said Tén 
Dubh. “ Look the chart.” 

“Six feet in his stockings,” said I, 
sitting down on the companion, “ and 
has abundance of black” 

« Soles,” said Tén Dubh. 

“ Hair,” I continued—“moreover, @ 
heavy” 
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« Swell,” said Tén Dubh, “ with an 
east wind.” 

“ Brow,” I went on, “and carried 
me with your help”—— 

In this good boat, ‘ the Barnacle,’ 
by Coul Goppagh’s invitation, over a 
stiff sea since ten o'clock last night, to 
where he waits us in the glens.” 

“Carried me,” said I, “ you in- 
fernal rascals, on a rudder and a pair 
of oars, with a lantern.” 

« Ha! ha! ha!” 

« And I saw a skeleton on the sea, 
and heard a song which I forget.” 

« Ho! ho!” 

«* And I ate half a goat, and drank 
a toast to the dead, and saw it again.” 

“ Brian!” shouted Glenstachey, 
“have you a prayer-book on board ? 
this poor gentleman had better go to 
his berth. You can twist a bit of 
spun-yarn on his wrists if he gets 
furious.” 

“« Are these real rashers and eggs,” 
said I, advancing to the table, “or a 
fond delusion ?” 

“ Veritable swine,” quoth Glensta- 
chey, “have grunted on these hams 
in Glenshesk, and the hens that laid 
these eggs have cackled round the 
ruins of Bona Margy. Lo, he eateth; 
Suge! teetotallissime demon! behold 
the evil spirit hath gone out of him !” 

“ Tell me, then,” said I, “did we 
not meet last night in that oaken 
chamber in a cave?—were there not 
four wooden methers, a toast to the 
dead, and a plumed skeleton? Did I 
not”— 

“ Out hyperbolical fiend! is not 
thine hour past?” 

*‘ Well, then,” said I, ‘heave me 
up to the yard-end, toss me over the 
stern, for I have seen the devil and 
the dead, and cannot live.” 

“ Tell me now,” said Glenstachey, 
« did you see a living man last night, 
before you saw the dead ?” 

* An old man,” said I, “on Tor 
side, showed me the way; when it 
came dark, I remember a spring well 
and water-cresses where I sat down to 
feed alone on the herb of the field.” 

«* Was there nothing of a flask?” 
asked Ton Dubh. 

** Truly,” I said, “my memory is 
sometimes at fault, but once I had 
such an utensil before the day when I 
took this pledge.” 

** And by the soul of Meave Roe,” 
swore Glenstachey, as I handed to him 
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the case which hung by a ribbon in my 
bosom, “I would take this pledge, if 
the devil offered it, not to speak of the 
holy man,” and, with these words, he 
swallowed a glass of brandy: ogling 
the symbol of my vows, he handed it 
ts Tén Dubh, who gulped a glass 
again, as he held it to his eyes, ex- 
claiming, “ O, holy pledge, blessed be 
the lips that gave thee.” 

« You take a strange way to honour 
it,” said I, snatching it from his hands, 
when, to my shame and confusion, 
instead of a temperance medal, which 
I thought I had hastily assumed 
on my departure, I saw the image of 
my dear Mary Dempsey exposed to 
the eyes of these rambling Celts, and 
pledged in naggins of brandy. 

“ T am resigned to destiny,” said I, 
“ but surely Iam beset with sorcery. 
Answer me, is this the upper air, or art 
thou Beelzeboul, the prince of flies ?” 

« Answer me again,” said Glensta- 
chey, “how came we to find a philo- 
sopher like thee by thy eldritch gig- 
glings and yells in the dark moor, with 
thy feet in a spring well, in whose 
stream thou wert seated, with an 
empty flask in one hand, hurraing to 
the air, while, ever more pressing to 
thy lips that bauble in thy breast, and 
murmuring ‘ dear Mary Temperance,’ 
‘holy Father Dempsey,’ and anon, 
like one in agonies of death, roaring 
out ‘ Murlough!’ till the grouse sprung 
from the hills 7” 

* If it be so, then,” said I, abashed, 
and half recording something such in 
my memory, “ that cold, and hunger, 
and darkness, and a single indiscre- 
tion” 

“ Except a similar drama in London, 
one evening, coming home from Mrs. 
Closecram’s ball, when a Sir Some- 
thing at the police court ordered a 
fine of five pounds, because you had 
long hair.” 

** But was there nothing of a fire 
on Fairhead ?” 

** Why, a boy told us you asked for 
Murlough, and he directed you by a 
fire accidentally burning there. 

* And Murlough ?” said I, * read 
this note—there must be a Murlough.” 

“‘ A Murlough there is, as beautiful 
a bay as ever drank a wave; Coul 
Goppagh is but a poor penman, and 
his note refers you there for his man. 
Here, Brian!” he shouted, “ where 
do you live ashore ?” 
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« At Murlough, sir.” 

* Well, but the bull’s horn, and 
that grisly phantom, I heard with these 
ears, saw with these eyes.” 

« Why I blew, myself, as sweet a 
bugle-call as ever Murlough echoed 
to, and the winged death is Coul Gop- 
pegh's ensign—it rose from no tangle 

orest, but glimmered from that magic 

lantern on the white sail. Coul was 
eruising in Rathlin Sound, and came 
ashore at the call.” 

« Did he not drink to the dead ?” 

“ Yea, for he found you dead.” 

Drunk,” said Ton Dubh, 

** Such tricks hath strong intoxica- 
tion.” 

«« But we are opening Red Bay, and 
yonder is Coul Goppagh, pacing on 
the strand.” 

Glenariv now opened its mountain 
bosom as if it wooed the sea within; 
as I gazed up this glorious valley, 
Glenstachey threw the bowsprit into 
the wind, the peak dropped, the fore- 
sail flapped, over went the anchor, and 
we rowed ashore under Ardclinis. 

« It is ten years, Glenstachey,” said 
Coul Gopp “ “since you and I[ were 
pilgrims in these glens. My limbs are 
as young as ever, but death and life 
have written many a page within our 
hearts since then. Do not answer me, 
for you are not mortal man if, in ten 

ears, you stretch out your hand and 

1 no vacancy where truth, and hope, 
and love, then grasped it with a wel- 
come. Still your heart beats on. This 
little river runs as cheerily into the 
sea beside us as ever, but the bells 
that sparkled on it, since then, have 
hung in dews on the unvisited African 


forest, broken in the foam far in the- 


Pacific solitudes, from waves unheard, 
round isles unknown to man.” 

*¢ T am an old man since then,” said 
Glenstachey, “‘I see these hills as of 
old, but the dawn has mounted into 
day, the gold and purple and the azure 
light is gone :-— 

* The beautiful is vanished—and returns not.’"’ 


* Nay, never,” answered Coul Gop- 
h, “ while a drop of blood is warm 
your heart, if it has truly loved 

what nature revealed around it in its 
youth, whether in age or poverty, or 
all misfortune, does the beautiful for- 
sake it. The mee is sick that says 
so; but let it come forth from its cham- 
ber into the pleasant sky, and acknow- 
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ledge the flowers and the sun. The 
sun of life itself may be darkened, but 
it goes to dawn in other climes, and 
carries day around it; beyond the 
horizon of the grave there is glorious 
morning still, and memory sends its 
evening beam softly backward over the 
scene, like sunset gazing on the dawn- 
ing hills.” 

«* Ah,” said Glenstachey, “ but who 
can redeem the darkened hours gone 
by ?” 

* We must not count upon the 
passing clouds,” said Coul Goppagh, 
* but on the everlasting sun beyond 
them. I know, even in mortal love, 
there are agonies no pen has ever writ- 
ten, unutterable only by the silent 
despair, with tearless eye and hollow 
cheek—but if it be true, there is a 
divinity within it that leads the mortal 
into immortality.” 

Thus speaking, we followed as he 
traversed the rising ground, until we 
passed within an inclosure of thorn 
trees, where stood the last remnants 
of an ancient seat of religion. No- 
thing was left but a space of graves, 
themselves in ruins. ‘The whole place 
was covered with bur-weed, whose 
broad leaves stood almost to our shoul- 
ders as we entered. A mountain ash 
of remarkable form and age, had 
clasped the ruined wall in the centre, 
and twining round it, spread out its 
graceful boughs and foliage, rich with 
the crimson clustered berries, over the 
graves. There was one mound richly 
covered with the wild clover flowers, 
and seemingly newer than the others 
on which he sate down, and we beside 
him. Tén Dubh busied himself with 
a huge tobacco-pipe, or rather kiln, 
which he produced from his knapsack : 
it was circled with a golden rim, a 
winged serpent. Glenstachey sat pen- 
sive, with his hands clasped over a 
sloe thorn cudgel, black, knotty, glossy, 
on which I now perceived the same 
device, with the serpent winding up, 
most exquisitely carved, like a Cadu- 
ceus; on Coul Goppagh’s finger, where 
his hand lay in the green grass of the 
grave, I saw a ring with the same 
symbol ; the snake was gold, and the 
wings set with minute brilliants, and 
the glittering eyes the same. I rubbed 
my eyes, remembering the bowl in the 
cave. 

“ Did I not,” said did I not 
drink” —— 
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* Too much last night,” said Tén 
Dubh, observing my perplexity. “ This 
is a mystery of our ancestors, older 
than Egypt. From this tradition 
Hermes derived his rod and Typhon 
sprung. It was old when Chronos 
was young, and on these hills our grey 
fathers adored the sun.” With these 
oracles he ceased, and the clouds slowly 
issuing from his lips, withdrew him 
from my sight. 

“ Ave Maria!” said I, internally 
vowing four threepenny tapers to the 
Virgin, “ they are sorcerers, leagued 
with creeping things of the earth.” 

“Do you remember, Glenstachey,” 
said Coul Goppagh, “on that morning, 
ten years ago, when you and I first 
traversed these hills together, when on 
a hot July noon, weary and thirsty, we 
stooped down to drink from a stream 
by the road side in the glen hard by, 
and heard a voice from some one un- 
seen” 

“A voice,” said Glenstachey, ab- 
ruptly laying his hand on his friend’s 
arm, “ such as wails out of little falls 
in a mountain rill—a voice such as the 
dead speak with in our dreams—such 
as those who utter have caught from 
the confines of the other world, forlorn 
and sweet like the wind in the long 
summer grass, that said these words— 
‘ here is a purer spring.’ ” 

« The same,” said Coul Goppagh ; 
“and we stared around as we stood 
up, with the docken leaves from which 
we drank dripping in our hands, then 
crossed the little tence and saw, sitting 
on a green knoll beside a spring that 
ran away from her feet, a woman ; 

“No woman,” said Glenstachey, 
“but the faded remnant of a woman— 
a body in which the soul did not abide, 
but only lingered by, leading it away 
out of the world, holding by fits the 
light of memory to her feet, as one 
who guides a pilgrim on whom the 
night has fallen unawares.” 

“ | think,” said Coul Goppagh, “ as 
we sat down by her on that green over 
the spring, and looked around us, a 
nobler vision did not salute the eye of 
Adam new woke in ‘paradise. The 
mountain sides diving steep into the 
glen with many a mount and dell ; the 
river laughing through the sloe and 
hazel, as it curled on its way like the 
secret nymph glancing through her 
shaken hair ; the half-hidden village ; 
the tumble of the rocks toward the 
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coast, soft with heath and hazel as far 
as Garron of the breakers, its black 
brow wreathed with the wheeling gulls, 
and its feet among the foam that ran 
round the edge of every little bay ; 
right below lay the curving strand of 
Red Bay, with its blue surges breaking 
into snow, and glancing in the sun.” 

‘‘But there she sat,” saidGlenstachey, 
“like an image of sorrow in the temple 
of joy, her arms folded in her lap, and 
her hands clasped together. Her 
cheeks were pale and worn, her lips 
curved down and colourless, her hair, 
carelessly tied, hanging down her 
back, and no motion to be seen except 
the little rise and fall of the bosom, and 
the eyes full of inward meaning, that 
rolled but with little recognition on 
the scenes without. ‘This is fine 
water,’ I said, as I drank it greedily, 
‘and we may thank you for it.’ 

‘*¢¢ You're strangers,’ she said, ‘ and 
maybe you'll do more than that yet for 
some poor wandering body that doesn’t 
know where to put her hand. Oh, 
but there’s a deal of trouble—sore, sore 
trouble,’ she said, with a long inter- 
rupted sigh, ‘in this world, and for 
all that, the summer day’s as fine as 
ever.’ 

“¢T hope,’ said I, ‘ you have none 
that won’t easily pass over.’ 

*¢]’ll soon have mine over, thank 
God,’ she said, ‘but it’s a sore bur- 
den.’ 

««* Are you in need of any thing 2” 

*¢T am; what nobody can give. 
No, no,’ she said, observing me put 
my hand to my pocket, ‘ I thank ye ; 
but it must cure a broken heart, and 
if I’m poor I have enough, and kind- 
ness with it.’ 

“‘ We were silent. The aspect of the 
ruin she spoke of was too plain in her 
face for trifling words. 

«* How did you come?’ she asked 
vacantly. 

««¢ By Glenariv.’ 

For the first time she moved, and a 
most mournful smile just rose with the 
sigh into her eyes, and sunk with it 
again within the dungeon of her bosom. 
She raised her hand and drew it along 
by the curve of the bay, and a deep 
regretful earnestness was in her manner 
as she said— 

««* And isn’t it a lovely shore down 
by Glenariv ?’ 

“We warmly assented. 
said, 


‘ Ah,’ she 
‘you are merry-hearted, an’ 
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there’s life in your cheeks, and I know 
by myself ye feel nothin but a blissin’ 
in every thing yousee. May ye never 
know the day that the brighter the 
sun sits in the sky an’ the flowers on 
the grass, they only make your heart 
the heavier and the darker.’ And 
she began, with empty eyes cast down, 
to pick the daisies from the grass, and 
throw them inthe stream. ‘ If there’s 
any body ye love,’ she said, ‘ be kind 
to them now, for there’s a day comin’ 
when it will be hard for ye.’ 

««« If you have trouble, poor woman,’ 
we urged her, ‘ don’t give over hope, 
for time cures all.’ 

¢ It does surely, an’ it will,’ she 
said, ‘an’ my time's coming fast.’ 

«¢ Have you lost friends?’ 

«¢¢ T have lost all I looked to in the 
wide world. ‘There’s one to be born 

et,’ she said modestly, ‘ but it won’t 
oe a mother to heed it, poor thing, 
an’ its father’——she ended with a 
long sigh, and again folding her hands 
in her lap and shivering, said in an 
under-breath, ‘ God help me!’ 

“ There was such an utter and meek 
misery in her voice, her look, and 
demeanour, that we waited to hear 
her story. It was asimpleone. She 
was young, and wasted beauty hung 
about her form and features, like a 
dress from which the body had shrunk 
away. She was born and bred ‘ down 
by Glenariv.’ At the well where 
she sat, and used to lift water often 
in the day, her innocent heart was 
lost and won; and every knoll and 
curve in that glorious glen, and on 
the sea shore, was living and haunted 
in her memory. ‘Oh,’ she said, he 
was tender-hearted and kind, and I 
sometimes think I hear him speakin’ to 
me out of that stream when I sit here, 
for it was runnin’ the same when we 
were here.’ They were married, and 
soon after he took a fever and died. 
Now here she sat, and, like a dream, 
beheld the glorious summer mocking 
the ruins of her heart. All consola- 
tion was in vain. 

“¢QOh, if you could cure me of 
dreams,’ she said: ‘of dreams every 
night, till I cry when I waken to think 
I am alive. Sant him, I see him as 
plain as you before me; and often 
there does be a wee, wee child as like 
him as himself, and it keens and calls 
me till my very heart is broken.’ 

We urged her to leave this haunted 


spot and walk down through the glenor 
by the shore, hoping that exercise and 
change of objects might chase away 
her grief ; but in vain. ‘ There's not 
a spot of them all,’ she said, ‘1 haven't 
played about since I was as high as my 
knee; and oh, to think of them happy 
days and the days since—there’s some 
of his voice in the very waves, and 
when I die I'll be happy.’ We left 
her with her portion, and she blessed 
us as we went. * Maybe,’ said she, 
‘if ever you come here again, you'll 
come up to drink at the well, and if 
you believe in them things, like us, say 
a prayer for them was once happy here 
before you.’ 


“ We will go up now to that well,” 
said Glenstachey, “and drink. The 
face and the voice of that one has 
never left my mind since. Often when 
I saw sorrow, and heard outcries in 
the rich man’s chamber for little ill, 
has that living woe, pale, meek, hope- 
less, and tearless, risen before my eyes 
with her ruined love, bootless beauty, 
and youth in vain: 


* Sorrowful and sad— 
Most sorrowful and sad that ever sighed.’ 


Perhaps she lives yet, for time holds 
miracles in his unshed sands, and the 
faded eyes may be bright now, and the 
lips that could not smile may sing; I 
have seen such things, but never 
misery more sincere. Come let us 
seck her.” 

** You shall seek her nearer,” said 
Coul Goppagh, “ for I came here that 
you should find her. We are sitting 
on her grave.” 

‘* May she rest in peace,” said Glen- 
stachey ; “ I could have wished her no 
fairer inheritance. Let us go.” 

We strode away through Ardclinis 
and by the “ waterfoot,” over a little 
bridge at the end of the glen where it 
meets the sea, and presently ascended 
the northern bank of Glenariv, where, 
a little withdrawn from the path on 
one side of a green mount, a grass- 
brimmed fountain uttered its waters, 
bubbling and singing among daisies, 
to the sun. We sat in silence. 

“I drink to the dead,” said Coul 
Goppagh, filling his palm from the rill 
—‘ may her soul have peace.” 

“Sorcerer!” I said within myself, 
“this is nor dreaming nor waking ;” 
and I turned fearfully round, expecting 
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to see a skeleton behind, with unfolded 
wings and warning hand uplifted, and 
I saw a vision that made me dumb. 

Through a gap in alittle ring of 
hazel brushwood hard by, a voice 
broke out singing ; and there, uncon- 
scious of our presence, was a child—a 
very little maid, the very incarnation 
of all joy and innocence, leaping, 
dancing, singing, laughing to herself. 
Not more cheerily sang the brook, nor 
more graceful ran its ripples down the 
lea. In every way her pliant form 
bent like the long grass-stalks in the 
wind, as she plucked whin blossoms 
and daisies, laying them in rings, and 
dancing, now within and now without 
the little labyrinths she formed. Her 
hair was of that colour like the sun- 
beams through the brown autumn 
woods, and fell in waves round her 
shoulders. It hung before her face as 
she stooped, and her eyes glittered 
within; then she balanced over her 
doings thoughtfully, and then fell to 
such a tripping as elves on midsummer 
eve, while that long hair flew athwart 
her cheeks and bosom. Sometimes 
she put her finger to her lip and stood 
still, like Silence descended from the 
blessed calm of the summer heaven, 
whose azure lay within her eyes ; then 
stooped to either side like a young tree 
whose buds feel the first kiss of the 
spring winds; anon she paced about 
in many a maze, as the happy heart 
within her led her footsteps. Her 
little lips were apart as she sang for 
joy—to kiss them were to drink anew 
the fount of innocence. I never saw 
her like in the world. 

“Tt is Faith,” said Glenstachey, 
“ arisen from the grave.” 

“It is Hope,” said Tén Dubh; 
“ that smile annuls the tomb.” 

“It is Love,” said Coul Goppagh, 
‘¢ that never dies.” 

I arose to approach her, but she 
heard the voices, and, looking to our 
yroup, stood, with her hands full of 
blossoms, in amazement. I advanced, 
but in a moment she was behind the 
bushes, peeping through. I called 
her, but she eluded me, and fled away 
swiftly through the thicket of whins 
out of sight. 

“ Let her go,” said Coul Goppagh, 
“like a fawn to the wilderness—let 
her go, and ask not of her more. I 
have a belief now, and disturb it by no 
questions ; I will hold her for ever- 


more the unborn one who called in 
sleep to that departed soul, and she 
appeared to us with that joy in her 
countenance from heaven. Oh, sad 
humanity !—oh, joyful immortality! 
Here, where we learned the lesson of 
death and sorrow, unfailing nature has 
sent us this messenger of life and re- 
joicing ; for her blossoms are faithful 
when they fade in autumn, full of seed 
for the spring. With this omen let us 
to the hills to-morrow.” 

We strolled down to the river banks, 
and wandered till evening in its winding 
nooks. The banks are steep and 
rocky, running into innumerable dells, 
thick with clustering blackberries and 
sloe. Here and there the boughs of 
willow and alder hang in the rapid 
stream. In one spot the river bed 
curves abruptly round by a limestone 
brink. We sat on a large shelving 
rock where, directly opposite, a rowan 
tree bent across a brawling fall, and 
the red berries hung, dancing on the 
broken foam like fire. Near where 
we sat, a long trailing spray of bramble 
was bowed over the water, and as the 
twilight fell, a little robin sat on it and 
sang. He sang so sweet we were 
afraid to move lest he should take 
wing, and the water rushed away, and 
evermore he sang. 

“Interpret the song, Coul Gop- 
pagh,” said Tom Dubh. “ The hour 
is meet, and the place; and you were 
wont to know the meaning of all birds 
of the air and the bough, as of 
the winds, and the waves, and the 
streams.” 

“ They are a portion cf the nature 
that is in us,” said Coul Goppagh, 
“and never without a meaning; he 
that hath ears to hear let him hear. 
But I have a song of my own at this 
hour. Hush! did you hear a voice 
in the stream ?” 

It seemed the waterfall that spoke, 
for his voice ran ina clear, soft unison 
as he chanted along—the red-breast 
shook his wings and listened. 


Down by Glenariv’s lovely shore, 
While autumn sheaves are binding, 
A-down Glen Dun, and yet once more, 

Through Ballyeman winding :— 


Ten long-some years their tale have 
told 
Since first we wandered here, 
The rocks are steadfast as of old 
The waters run as clear, 
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He paused and gazed around—a 
sigh of the wind passed through the 
grass—the Robin sang out a momen- 
tary cadence, and he went on :— 


The sky rejoices, and the air 
Breathes down the blessed boon 
Into my bosom, as I fare 
Once more with pilgrim shoon. 


Up from the waves the mountains 
stand— 
Reporting to the sky, 
In echoes from the gladsome strand, 
The tales they murmur by. 


And the long dash of the surf on 
Red Bay came rolling drowsily up the 
valley, and mingled with the sounding 
of the river falls. He dropped a leaf 
in the rapid stream, and uttered, like 
one speaking in a dream :— 


The woman of the well is gone ;— 
No voice was there to greet, 
Only the water murmuring on 
As ever, at my feet. 


From where the wells of life are hid,— 
A voice beside the way 

Has spoken, like her own, to bid 
The weary stranger stay. 


Beside a purer spring, whose brink 
Is by a better shore, 

She lingers now, where those who drink 
Shall thirst again no more. 


He paused again. The descending 
sun came from the edge of a long 
cloud, and shone down one side of the 
glen. We looked upward to the knoll 
where the well sprung, and there was 
a holy gleam gilding it round, and the 
child was there again among the 
beams, like an angel of the sky! We 
could see the smiles on her face, and 
the motion of her hair, and, as we 
looked, he broke forth :— 


This is that child—my bosom o’er 
A strange fond vision fell— 

That nightly came in dreams, before 
The woman of the well. 


Angel of life from o’er the grave! 
I wonder now no more 

That from her soul such sighs she gave, 
Down by Glenariv shore. 


No wonder if her heart was sore 
With earnest following there, 
For [, with such a guide before, 

Would follow to despair. 
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Evermore, as we looked, she leaped 
and fell still, like music made visible 
in the air; and his voice went with 
her :.— 


Like the lithe willow leaves, all day 
A-fondling with the wind,— 

So restlessly she must obey 
The fancies of her mind. 


And now a moment’s calm is sent, 
A hush falls in her bosom, 

And, drooping so, her head is bent 
As bends the summer blossom. 


Then, as the wind a-down the glen 
That shakes the bells apart, 
Imagination stirs again 
The bloom within her heart. 


She sate down for a space, and 
seemed to bury her face in the soft 
clover flowers, and anon sprang up, as 
if inspired, and I thought I saw her— 
as the odours of the wild flowers, 
rising on the air. Still he chanted 
on :— 


With claspéd hands above her head, 
She dances round and round 

To aptest music, for her tread 
Makes music on the ground. 


And still her gold-brown hair, unbound, 
In many a revel twined, 

Forth from her cheek and bosom round, 
Shakes beauty on the wind. 


Its rippled clusters go and come, 
Still ending and begun, 

Like little waves that curl and foam 
Against the setting sun. 


Bright blossoms on youth’s sapling tree, 
They swing across her brows : 

Her glancing eyes therein I see 
Like dew among the boughs. 


Now, as she stood still, her long 
laughing notes came down into our 
ears. She stooped over the spring, 
and with her little hands sprinkled the 
water over the bloomy knowe and 
sang away, while the level sun-light 
from the hill illuminated the drops 
that flew around her, till she looked a 
sister of the cherubim in glory, and 
Coul Goppagh held on :— 


New-sprung within her youth’s calm 
vale 
Life’s holy fountain flows, 
That gushing laughter is the tale 
It murmurs as it goes, 
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As, far out, under main wide skies, 
Some wave enjoys its mood, 
Laughs out its foam, and sinks, and 
sighs 
In the great solitude. 


So now, unweeting, o’er her face 
A lapsing laughter goes: 

Anon, becalmed in joy, apace 
It sinks into repose. 


She is not mortal in her look,— 
She is not flesh and blood, 

She never drank the water-brook 
Nor tasted mortal food. 


The sun was just sinking, and we 
saw her crouching with arms-full of 
blossoms in her bosom as she wheeled 
round, plucking new daisies from the 
green, and he continued :— 


Such little whirlwind in its sleep 
Beguiles the summer air, 

Withdrawing, like a dream, to sweep 
The forest corners bare ; 


Or eddy in the stream that wiles 
The falling leaves aside,— 

So, falling round her, she beguiles 
My fancy to abide. 


And she vanished from the spot. 
We all arose as if a spell had faded 
from the scene, and heard the rush 
of the river, and the grey evening fell 
over the glen, and Robin broke out so 
sad and sweet, as if the evening star 
sung from the brim of the sky. 

«IT will follow her,” I said, going, 
“into heaven.” 

“ Peace!” said Coul Goppagh, re- 
straining me with his hand. “ You 
must go the church-yard way there. 
Enjoy the heaven you have :— 


Imagination’s fields are green,— 
The flowers of Love are fair, 
Deep in their bloom her lips 
been, 
And drank the dew-drops there. 


have 


Within our hearts those) fields are 
spread, 
Those blossoms do not wither ; 
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With her, when winter leaves are dead, 
We will be wandering thither.” 


We walked in silence down the 
glen, threading the bank of the river, 
sometimes over soft green moss, and 
sometimes pushing through thickets 
of sloe, brambles, and yellow furze, 
and stood once more in the grave- 
yard, under the branches of the rowan 
tree, as the evening gradually with- 
drew its curtain from the storied sky. 
Southward over us Orion bound his 
belt, and pursued his everlasting pil- 
grimage, with darkened eyes seeking 
the sun; the roaring sound hard by 
was not the surf on Garron, but the 
sledging Cyclops in grim Vulcan’s 
forge, whose din leads his blinded 
way.* Ha! there struck Brontes : 
in that doubling roar came on Steropes 
and Pyracmon, on the ringing thun- 
derbolt ! 

“Who will deny immortality to 
man,” said Coul Goppogh, as he 
looked upward, “ when we hear the 
voice of humanity calling to us—yet, 
from unrecorded time, out of the host 
of heaven, and with no more thana 
droop of the eyelid—thus, behold the 
wrecks among our feet? What bones 
lie here! What youth—what lighted 
eyes—what love—what sighs, with a 
soul in every one—what ambitions— 
what fears—what wrongs—what cha- 
rities—what hopes! All blotted even 
out of memory. Can we find nothing 
here of all that was so warm and liv- 
ing: is this ivy and this dewy grass 
the whole? But still the very stars 
are full of the light that seems extin- 
guished here. The units change and 
vanish, but the mighty sum goes on, 
and life and death, and beauty and 
disease, and every motion of the uni- 
verse roll on the great problem of the 
mind of God, before which Philosophy 
yet shall fade away, as these stars 
before the morning.” 

As we stood bending over the 
mound where lay the woman of the 
well, united to the bosom she loved, 
Coul Goppagh’s voice again, most 


* «“ Consulto igitur oraculo, responsum accepit: Si per pelagus ad Orientem 
pergeret, ut oculorum concavitates semper haberet soli expositas, lumina recupera~ 
turum. . . audito strepitu, ad Cyclopas pervenit,” &c. &c.—Carolus Stepha- 
nus, Genev., 1660. 

** Ferrum exercebant vasto —— in antro, 
Brontesque, Steropesque, et nudus membra Pyracmon.”— Virgil Zin, 8. 
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like the wind 
mourned out :-- 


in the ruined walls, 


With life within, and night around us, 
now, 

We bow before thy shrine—Forgetful- 
ness ! 

Thou dumb devourer of all loveliness, 

Taking, and giving not again. See— 

ow 

It swallows silently all hope, all joy, 

All innocent things that do our hearts 
employ. 

There is no love but it will eat the 
bond : — 

No friendship, full of love, however 
fond, 

But it will gnaw the root. 
of years, 

Just as it ripens into fruit, drops down 

Into its gloomy jaws: our bitter tears 

Make it sweet nourishment. A skull, 
earth-brown 

And eye-less, full of twining worms, not 
speaking, 

Shall grin thee i’ the face :—is this whom 
thou wert secking ? 


The bloom 


With these dismal syllables on his 
lips he passed from the inclosure, and 
we followed, passing by the waterfoot, 
and along the sands of Red Bay. The 
moon was rising over the hills behind 
us, and every long surge to seaward 
heaved up a bosom black as night, 
until it curled over in the keen light, 
and rolled from our feet along the 
bay in a gathering ridge of snowy 
silver, hissing and whispering as it 
faded away. The little sand-hills all 
around were fringed with the sea-holly, 
whose chiselled leaves glistened in the 
moon, and threw their shadows, trem- 
bling like pranking fairies, on the yel- 
low sands. The old ruin of Red 
Castle, hard by on the height, stood 
out clear into the sky, which showed 
with a star through its broken wall; 
far behind, Garron gloomed over the 
ocean like some new Titan, unstricken 
by the thunder; and round the moun- 
tains, and deep into the glens, the 
solemn sea-psalm swelled and echoed 
on for ever. 

As we came up on the road, which 
here winds round the beach, I followed 
my companions, who seemed to my eye 
to vanish suddenly within a rocky 
brink of the overhanging hill. Find- 
ing an aperture, I walked into it, and 
through a narrow entrance, saw their 
figures obstructing a light. 

«Do the dead stir, Nanny?” said 
Coul Goppagh in a loud yoice. 
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* Holy mother!” was the answer 
from within, in an old and fearful 
voice, “ livin’ or dead, coine in!” 

They passed in, and I followed. 
The den was full of smoke, and a 
hearth of red embers showed me the 
form of an aged crone, bent up with 
years, and with small rheumy eyes, set 
in a wrinkled visage that closed them 
round, like the mouth of an empty 
purse, drawn close. She seemed to 
me so small and yellow, as if an ani- 
mated ham had descended in a cap and 
blue apron from the chimney corner, 
in the nightmare of some drunken 
cook, to avenge the wrongs of cen- 
turies. 

An indefinite sense of recognition 
came across my mind as I gazed round 
this dim cavern, and on its guardian 
gnome. 

“ Where are ye from now?” she 
asked of Coul Goppagh, “I thought 
I wouldn’t live long, when I saw that 
skeleton on the sea—for ye said long 
ago, when I saw ye last, ‘ when [ 
come back, Nanny, you may be mea- 
surin’ out your grave’'—but ye wor 
grim and fearsome then—and where is 
she ?” 

“Hush, Nanny!” he said, and I 
thought his features changed—“ her 
heart is quiet as the grave long ago. 
But you'll live a year or two yet. 
Where's the cruiskeen? Peace to the 
living and the dead.” 

** Amen,” said the old one, and 
kissed the cup. They drank round, 
and handed it to me. I declined it. 

* You wern’t so squeamish whien 
you wor here afore, I’m thinkin’,” 
said she, looking me in the face. 

** IT never was in this hole before,” 
said I, dubiously. 

“ Troth wor ye, and more by token, 
you gev the password of Coul Gop- 
pagh, an’ ye slep’ an them peats the 
whole night as quiet as a Jamb.” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Glensta- 
chey and Tén Dubh. 

** An’ more than that,” she said, 
* you tuk away my big quart bottle in 
your wallet.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

“IT remember nothing of all this 
folly,” I said with dignity. 

“ Troth, and small blame to ye— 
and it’s easy to forget what ye couldn't 
mind.” 

During this conference I observed 
Coul Goppagh to stand abstracted, 
with folded arms, gazing moodily 
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around: a deep sigh escaped him, and 
he started from his trance; “ Come, 
Nanny,” he said, “blow up, for we 
must go.” 

The old creature brought from an 
inner recess, in which I saw a bed, a 
long bull’s horn, and going to the 
mouth of the cave, blew a peal that 
seared the daws and sparrows from 
the rocks; immediately I saw the 
skeleton on the sea with his motionless 
wings. I lingered a moment behind 
as they went out. 

« Good woman,” said I, “did I 
ever see this horn before?” 

« Ay, and drunk the full of it too,” 
said she. 

I began to consider myself a badly 
used man. This old one, living in dens 
and caves of the earth, who can she 
be other than a familiar spirit he hath ? 
They have practised on me foully, 
raising up aeledaies with bull’s horns, 
demons at Murlough, skeletons on the 
sea, unreal children dancing by the 
fountains: my head yet reels with their 
sorceries. 

** Have you known that man long,” 
I asked, “with the black hair, and 
green belt about his waist ?” 

‘Is it Coul Goppagh?” she said 
with a sneer, “do [ know them ould 
skins of fingers?” and she held out 
two arms like old tangles drying on the 
beach, from which hung bunches most 
like a cluster of wizening barnacles. 

«« Where has he been lately? where 
does he live? where ?” 

“ It's not me,” she said, “ it’s not 
me’s goin’ to tell you the outs and ins 
of him; holy mother! an’ you one o’ 
the tribe.” 

“ But,” said I, “tell me who you 
think—I mean, did you ever see his 
father and mother ?” 

“« Blessed Mary!” she cried, gazing 
incredulously in my face, “don’t be 
jokin’ a poor ould cratur—is it Coul 
Goppagh’s father and mother? Look,” 
she said, going to the mouth of her 
cave, where w a few long docken 
stalks, clustering with dry brown seed. 
She plucked a handful, and rubbing 
them in her hands, they fell mizzling 
on the ground in the dim red light— 
* Look there!” 

« What!” 

“ Look there, I say—them’s his 
father and mother, and you may count 
his kindred over all the mountains in 
Ireland, wherever there's a runnin’ 
water, or a bunch of heather, or a 
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green shamrock to grow—but, away 
with ye, for I hear Glenstachey's 
trumpet.” 

1 stepped into the moonlight and 
down to the strand, while my ears 
drank in such sounds as never sprung 
from brass or shell since Triton blew, 
or the Nereids on the foam. First 
there awoke a summons so vehement 
and urgent, that the black seaward 
surges seemed to leap from the ocean, 
bounding to obey: then it fell like 
coming sleep descending on the soul, 
and they softened into snow advancing: 
anon, like a spring new opened in the 
heart, it purled as the waking waters 
to the air of spring when the ice has 
broken, and ran on and on, slowly, 
softly, purer, clearer—till the outward 
world faded away, and it seemed the 
river of life, rolling, dancing, ever 
flowing, leaping, falling, through 
peaceful dreams of childhood, over 
glittering fancies, along valleys of 
youthful imagination, over deep still 
fears, and fuaming hopes, winding 
under blue skies of love-land, and far 
backward amid the enchanted melody 
fell in the faint sad echoes of memory, 
and over it, dying, drowsing down, 
hung the immortal Amaranths. The 
rocks heard it, and murmured it over; 
and the glens, and the shores, and the 
expiring waves sighed as it panted and 
passed away. The little boat came in 
to the stones at the horn of the bay, 
and stepping in, we rowed slowly on 
board the Barnacle, and the skeleton 
vanished. 

“ How is the wind, Brian?” said 
Coul Goppagh. 

* About sou’west, sir.” 

“‘ Trip the anchor, then; we'll have 
a race down to Ballygally, and back.” 

“For the sake of breakfasts un- 
tasted,” I pleaded, “let the anchor 
stick ; I wish for sleep, and I don’t 
admire these great glistering swells 
rolling out in the channel.” 

«« They will rock you to sleep, man,” 
said he, and the chain came rumbling 
in, the canvas spread on the stays, 
the boom swung free, and with a dip 
and a dash we gained a bit to leeward, 
and then came up in the wind with a 
hiss, as one who draws a deep breath 
for his speed, and the Barnacle sprung 
away among the billows: the fire- 
dew glanced in the singing foam down 
the lee, and her moonlight shadow 
glided over the heaving waters like 
the spirit of. the wind. 
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** When I look on these wild rocks, 
and hills, and bays of Antrim,” quoth 
Coul Goppagh, “I think they know 
me, for many a living thought of mine 
inhabits them. In early youth I 
breathed over them—in the summer 
wind and the winter hurricane, fancies 
as gentle or as wild—in every bay and 
bend of the shore my life has flowed 
with the voluble wave to which I 
gave my heart; and I ran down, in 
dreams, with the mountain streams to 
meet the sea. But I can think some- 
times here I sail the old Baltic, where 
the tide never ebbs,—those dark hills 
bristle in my fancy, with pine forests, 
as when I saw them first in childhood, 
coming from bold Norway, where hard 
by the Polar sea, I was an infant 
ee and adored the great gods of 

Valhalla. Like a dream, but very 
sweet in memory, are the hours when 
the sudden spring called the green 
things from the ice, like souls out of 
mortality, and I heard old Jan tell me 
of Freia,* beautiful and boon, whose 
eyes are ev erlasting spring ; 3 and of 
Heimdal, pensive as the evening, who 
hears the grass growing on the plain 
and the tender wool on the lambs, 
singing the fate of Igdrasil. 

*‘] wish,” said I, “I had hold of 
one of those pines, for I shall certainly 
throw a summersault, and as for 
Heimdal, let him sing the fate of Ig— 
ig—ig, oh!” 

« Drink this,” said Coul, “you land 
crab, and crawl away to your berth.” 
He gave me a few dropsiu the top of 
a small flask, and I obeyed him. 

The motion now gradually became 
pleasanter, and, at last, celestial. I 
swam up to the stars and sunk into 
soft clouds, and summer-evening 
sounds of homeward bees hummed in 
my ears. Coul stood beside me with 
his arms spread to the sky, and I heard 
him chanting like a Seald— 


“Hail, Braga!t Thee I worship as of 
old: 

This is thy throne; the very voice of 
wisdom 

I bow to hear, twined in thy volumed 
song. 
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I see thee, with Induna,t down the 
vale 

Through that way cloven o’er the 
mountain top, 

Serene and holy with the living stars, 

Afar into the heart of paradise. 


I see the apples blooming in her lap ; 

A keen ethereal hunger gnhaws my 
heart: 

Give me, Induna! ravin lures me on 

Whose sacred lust no quarry can ap- 
pease 

Short of the fruit of immortality. 


I come Induna! o’er the glittering hills 

Rolling, I hear the venerable song 

Thy lord is chanti ing to eternity. 

In every solemn pause, his golden 
strings 

Inspire me with Deity: my limbs 

Thrill to eternal vigour: o’er my brows 

The dews of wisdom gather, and my 
heart 

Drinks deep the nourishment divine.— 
The harp! 

Give me the harp, for I will charm the 
hills, 

And poetry, unheard before, shall go 

Like river voices down the dells of 
Heaven, 

Coursing the echoes into harmony 

Through all Valhalla’s bounds; its 
breath shall pass 

Like spring-winds through the boughs 
above the sky, 

Like sighs of evening through Igdrasil’s 
leaves 

That overshade the 
Treef 

Shall tremble and, beneath, the Wet 
or Trimet 

Down to the drop that ripples from its 
heart 

Stilled at the melody, forget to flow.” 


universe. The 


Glenstachey beside him stood, like 
Tyr, the son of (Odin, tall as mountain 
pine, waving the storm from his wing; 
Ton Dubh rested supine, like Vidar, 
the lord of silence, filling the sky with 
the clouds from his inextinguishable 
pipe; and Coul grew bright as the 
son of the thundering Thor on his 
throne in Ydalir. 

We rode on the gloom of the tem- 
pest. * Sound !" said the lord of Ydalir, 
with the silver halo round his chin, to 
Tyr, the son of Odin, and Vidar of 


* The Northern Venus—of a mythology the most sublime in the world. 
¢ Some intellectual Columbus shall yet discover new worlds on the confines of 


the great ocean of universal mythology. 


Its echoes are akin from all time on every 


region, but the northern mythology is Sublime as the billow, and the iceberg round 


its native shores, 
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silence ‘raised his deep eyes and lis- 
tened. 

The trumpet of the son of Odin 
gleamed like the lightning: he raised 
it to his lips, and the torrent thunder 
tore the gloom in twain, and he swept 
it with his pinions from the sky. 

Forfete unfolded his rainbow plume. 
Freia looked on the world, and it sung 
and blossomed. 

Suddenly she stood on the rolling 
sea, and her blooming limbs wasted to 
a skeleton ; her eyes melted into the 
water, and her wings were still. She 
signed to us, and sank into the deep; 
we followed into pits of the darkness 
of hell, where hollow eyes glanced, 
with eyebrows of mossy sea-weed, and 
yellow limpets moved within. Sea- 
serpents with dragon throats vomited 
pearls by millions, that showed by their 
own light as they sank in cataracts, 
blue eels devouring slime. 

Sound!” said a voice like a nor- 
thern billow, and the grandson of the 
giant Mountain-gate, the mighty Odin, 
handed me the trumpet. Its mouth 
was the dragon, and living, and it 
gnashed on me with teeth churning 
forth venom. I tried to grasp it, but 
failed. 

‘Sound it ere it devour thee!’ 
roared the god; and the monster 
opened earthquake jaws. I grasped it 
and it swallowed me into a region 
where I saw green fields and a setting 
sun, and an old woman sate in the 
mouth of a cave—very skinny was 
she, and dry, and leathery-cheeked, 
and she blew a long bull’s horn. 

‘“‘Ho! ho!” she shrieked, “do the 
dead stir!’ and she blew again, and 
at every tantarara there sprung up 
round the wide horizon, dockens in 
thousands, in millions, in kingdoms, in 
empires, in nations. She blew, and 
they sprung into leaves, and seeded, 
and withered, and the wind shook the 
seed that fell and grew a thousand 
more. They came to life and waved 
long branchy arms, and giggled with 
grinning faces. She ceased and they 
decayed; from out their multitude 
arose a youthful form of a female who 
hung her head, and her long hair fell 
waving downward, and she wept floods 
of tears. The aged woman picked 
up a small seed from the millions 


* «As dead as a herring.” 
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arpund, and pushed it in the earth. 
“Come up!” she cried, and Coul 
Goppagh rose out of the ground. 
The phantom weeper melted away 
from his gaze, and turning to me he 
said: “why do you call me?” I rub- 
bed my hand over my eyes, and found 
myself once more in my berth in the 
Barnacle. Coul Goppagh was stand- 
ing beside me. 

* Begone!” I said, “and quit my 
sight, son of a thousand dockens !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Glensta- 
chey ; and Tén Dubh, looking over his 
shoulder, “ is he at it again ?” 

** And ye too,” I said, “ Norse de- 
mons, hence to your volcano-cups, 
and swill thunder till the earth reels 
round ye, and torture me no more!” 

‘He hath seen blue devils once 
more,” said Glenstachey, “ he tarried 
behind us last night in the cave and 
drank of Nanny’s enchantments.” 

** Lying devil!” said I, “I waited 
but while you blew the trumpet.” 

“He confesses,” said Tén Dubh, 
‘she dallied with the bull’s horn till his 
ears rung again !’’ 

“‘ Nay, then,” said I, “ if that cursed 
bull’s horn is to be for ever cast in my 
teeth” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Glenstachey ; “ if 
you will not leave it off, you will rave 
for evermore. Oh blessed Father 
Mathew! what a disciple hast thou 
here !” 

Much bothered in my brain, I 
arose, and Brian struck the gong for 
breakfast, just as we swept by Ben- 
na-Bannion. I eat in fear and trem- 
bling, expecting every egg I chipped 
to whelp some devouring dragon, or 
to be blown in thunder from the trum- 
pet of Tyr. Tyr, meanwhile, the son 
of Odin, sipped coffee as black as his 
sire, and Vidar, the lord of silence, eat 
a fresh herring, the emblem of death.* 

“There are the bonny braes of 
Knappan,” said Glenstachey, as we 
went swiftly by, returning to Red 
Bay; “‘and I see the gleam of the 
waterfall just as it turns the hill.” 

I saw Coul turn away his face to- 
ward the sea, as one who strives to 
forget what yet he loves to remember, 

“Look there, Coul,” said Tén 
Dubh ; “there is the great ash-tree 
under the hazel woods; do you re- 


(Quere—how dead is a herring? perhaps the 
British Association will determine.) 
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member when we sate under it long 
ago, in the moonlight, and what royal 
songs We sang ?” 

“1 do remember,” said Coul, but 
his eyes were fixed, and conversing 
with memories of his own. “I do 
remember; and I remember other 
forms than yours under that tree. 
Were it not for memory, a man would 
never sigh. We are made of memo- 
ries. We cannot be enfranchised: 
and such as they are, be they calm or 
tumultuous, bright or dark, comfort- 
ing or despairful—such are we. Time 
is life, and life is memory. Strike off 
the chain that drags -us to the grave 
with new links. every hour, and we 
shall walk with immortal youth within 
our hearts, in heaven upon the earth. 
Chained to the earth inexorably, by 
affections strong as life, and ever 
aspiring to the sky, man mourns the 
weight that fettrers him here. He 
murmurs out his life like a prisoner 
gazing with hope at the holy stars; 
and at last, when the bars are broken, 
he murmurs at the stroke that sets 
him free, and goes down, contending 
for his bondage, to the grave.” 

“ Ay,” said Glenstachey, 
folly : 

“* But that the fear of something after death, 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will.’ " 

‘ Never,” said Coul Goppagh ; “ or 
seldom indeed. It is the mere want 
of thinking, the utter. neglect of real 
humanity, and the base dread of mor- 
tality. He who regards life as a 
varied passage, only looks for his 
journey’s end. But, lo! what wring- 
ing of hands, tremblings, paleness of 
face ; what sending for doctors ; what 
whipping and spurring; what des- 
pairs, making of wills, groans, tears, 
and then—forgetfulness! He who 
fears for the undiscovered country, 
will hardly die with a cruel and unjust 
testament ; but men do it every day, 
and tremble at the tomb. appy 
he who is indifferent, knowing that 
here or there is the same in immor- 
tality.” 

“ Indifferent!” said Tén Dubh. 
** Men have burned at the stake for 
less dubious orthodoxy.” 

* It may be,” said Coul; “ and for 
truths the flames could never reach ; 
but happy he who is indifferent alike 
to life or death; for never was he in- 
different to death, who was so to the 
claims of man and human charities.” 


“it is 
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** Here is Red Bay again,” said 
Glenstachey; “let fly jib sheet then, 
Brian—peak hal-yards—all clear ?” 

« Ay, Ay!” whirr went the anchor, 
and we rowed ashore. 

We kept the beach, avoiding the vil- 
lage of Cushendall, crossed the river, 
wound round the sandy bay at Laig, 
and making a circuit inland, ascended 
the sloping ground, and gained the 
top of Tievora. Here, among the 
furze, on this commanding vestige of 
forgotten times, within its broken 
green circle we sat down in the sun, 
and cast our eyes over the mountain 
forms which fronted us. Right over 
us hung Lurig-edan, like some king of 
chaos, stayed in his march on creation 
at the song of the morning stars, 
nursing eternal ruin in his heart for 
the sound of the archangel’s trumpet. 
A thin mist veiled Ballyeman and 
Glen Aan, over which Tieve Boulla 
and Tromla showed their dusky 
crowns. A wind passed down the 
glens, and as it rolled away, the moun- 
tains seemed to rise into the sky, over 
glittering streams and knolls that fell 
into light and shadow in the sun. 

“Come,” said Glenstachey, rising, 
“let us go up to the mountains.” 

“Qh!” said Tén Dubh, as we 
arose, holding out his arms to the glo- 
rious hills and the sky. “Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove, for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest.” 

“ Winas!” said Coul Goppagh. 
“Not from one human heart alone, 
since first the breath of life was 
breathed into the clay, has that aspira- 
tion arisen. Childhood, holding up 
its little hands with glittering eyes, 
to reach the thrush among the blos- 
soms, has sent the wish with her 
whirring wings into the morning air. 
Boyhood has breathed it to the holy 
sky, from many a whispering beach, 
and pleasant lea, and cottage window ; 
from many a dismal slavery, black or 
white; from the plains where Liberty 
hears her prostituted name rung in 
the ears of victims perishing, by. gene- 
rations, in the swamps of Carolina; 
or from the steamy dungeons in our 
own Britain, where (O God!) inno- 
cence and childhood breathe pollution 
into the opening heart, and decay into 
the budding body. Youth has sighed 
it forth to the blue firmament from 
glade and hill; from leafy nooks, by 
streams, whose murmurs shall never 
leave its ear; from sea-beaten soli- 
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tudes, where it would bound with the 
foam from the thundering wave. 
With the sound of spring and summer 
leaves, with the drowsing brooks, with 
the hum of cities, with the voice of 
the forlorn mountain-winds and the 
ocean lamentations, love has pleaded 
it, heart-broken, to the heavens. Man- 
hood has uttered it, with groans, to 
the passing glimpses of nature, that 
wooed it back to peace. Age has 
mourned it out with trembling voice 
to its visions where the past, un- 
veiling, preached only ‘ Vanity,’ until 
the clay on the coffin-lid said the last 
Amen. 

“To be ‘at rest.’ Answer, O 
childhood, with thy many tears, thy 
laughter, thy ever and ever wonder, 
and the sunrise of thy eyes. Answer, 
unstable boyhood, grasping with one 
hand, flinging away with the other. 
Say, youth, bewildered in the mazes 
of thy sleepless heart, for whom 
ocean, earth, and air are not enough. 
Tell me, love, that lies like the un- 
broken deep, in its own solitudes, 
plumb, boundless, heaving for ever and 
for aye. Say, manhood, thou broken 
river, tumbling from the rapids with 
foam and din. Whisper me, age be- 
low, stealing away with the eddied 
foam and the sticks and straws, ruins 
of many a glorious bloom before, to 
the end.———Is it for man to be ‘at 
rest?’ The blood that rolls through 
his veins says ‘ No,’ and the restless 
imagination, and the limbs fashioned 
for action, the open eye and ear, the 
ready touch—it is only weariness that 
ean rest—indolence never felt it. 
And even in sleep, there come dreams 
to remind us of life, and the work that 
it must do. 

*¢ Pleasant it is—of all pleasures of 
sense the sweetest—to lay down the 
weary aching limb, and let the heavy 
eyelid drop the curtain on the world. 

ear luxury, how dear! let him con- 
fess on his miserable bed, whose arm 
has never toiled, whose foot has sel- 
dom trodden farther than from his 
nicely marbled hall to his carriage 
cushion. Miserable fool! Not vain 
was the fable of Midas—that groan I 
would not earn for El Dorado. Wel- 
come, welcome, honest toil—hard- 
handed health—rough-spoken peace— 
right welcome ! 

« But there are some who toil, and 
earn not; alas! there are who seek 
for toil, and cannot find it! Though 
Vou, XXIII.—No. 136, 
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the curse of God was—‘ Thou shalt 
éarn-thy bread in the sweat of thy 
brow,’ this bitterer curse has been 
devised by man—‘ The sweat of thy 
brow shall not earn thee bread.’ 

“ Where shall the weary mind and 
the worn heart find rest? Innocence 
shall not escape the burden of the 
world. Death will tear away the 
blessing from the heart of friendship. 
Jealousies and change will steal into 
the paradise of memory; and love has 
wings, but not for rest it spreads 
them to the hopeless sky. 

‘ But, whether for rest or no—wings! 
—wings! cries out the heart of man. 
Let me hence. Let me try the un- 
tried. Give me forth from this sla- 
very. I would float off from care, 
like a vapour from the valley, and 
with the winds under the sky, like 
liberty. Why, on this fresh spring- 
tide, when every bee is winged for the 
unborn blossoms, must I circle round 
this narrow den, like a hooded hawk ; 
loose the jesses, and let me fly! 

«“ Ay—but whither? Alas! the 
restless heart knows not. It would 
flee away ; it would be free; but sel- 
dom thinks what freedom it would 
seek. Freedom from hunger, cold, 
and bodily necessity ?—the wings that 
shall bear it beyond these, are those 
that fan away the sands of time. 
Freedom from sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, care ?—the wings it needs for 
that, must soar beyond mortality. 

“Wings! The earth compels her 
children ; the bond is strong that ties 
us to the clay; the aspiring spirit 
seeks for its heritage on high, but the 
flesh will balance backward to the clod. 
No flight but the Eternal can bid the 
world farewell. Vain is the dreaming 
fable that tells how the albatross 
slumbers on its pinions; the rock of 
the ocean nightly feels its solitary 
foot. The boldest wing that ever 
eagle spread beneath the sun, is folded 
on the cliff when the prey-and the day 
are over. The swallow comes to the 
eaves, and to her young. The lark, 
so joyous and so strong, invisibly 
showering her rejoicing anthem down 
from heaven, returns to the dewy nest 
she sings over— 


* True to the kindred points of heaven and home ;’ 


and the buttercup and the daisy nod 
over her wings. 
Peace, then, unsatisfied heart of 
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humanity. No wing can bear thee to 
rest. Humanity has wings more en- 
during than the albatross, stronger 
than the eagle, with music round 
them, choiring like the lark ; but they 
must fold at eventide below. Up, 
then, and soar; away into the holy 
dawn, and drink the day-spring: up 
into the unrippled noon: sing in the 
topmost cloud: hover in the heart of 
the sunset splendours on the ocean- 
rim; and then come home to thy 
native world. The sea-bird to his 
isle; the eagle to his crag; the lark 
to his grassy nest; and the heart of 
man to humanity. 

**O, green and blessed world, off- 
spring of the thought of God! on 
wings which they must use, who soar 
with us, I have poised on summer 
sunsets over the verdure of thy val- 
leys, when the lapsing rivers sang 
their bloom to sleep, and the bird and 
the bee, weary of rejoicing, were 
still; and the leaves at fits, and the 
flags by the brook, lifted and drooped 
with a little breathless sigh, like one 
who is at peace, so calm in his youth, 
and love, he would not breathe it 
away even with the breath of life; 
and the closed flowers in their dreams 
felt the bliss of nature, and far and 
wide among the grass-blades stirred 
so in their multitude. I have hung 
over the spring in the whinny upland, 
where their golden life glowed and 
quivered over the water, pulsing up 
with an endless leap, but never a 
sound, so quiet that those mysterious 
walkers of the element, the little 
water-gnats, ran to and fro, over the 
crystal floor, and I heard it gushing 
out below into the evening air, on 
its way to quicken the life of every 
green thing in the valley, like a good 
man’s heart singing its quiet hymn as 
it went to its deeds of beneficence. I 
have glided down the mountain ravine 
with the evening wind returning from 
the saddened cloud on the pinnacle 
where it bade the sun farewell. I have 
floated through the woodland, taking 
part in the kisses of the leaves and the 
embracing boughs. I have been be- 
tween the ripple and the strand, com- 
ing and going, where the ocean sent 
his message far into the land, whis- 
pering, like parted love, of his great 
solitude. Under the cliffs I have 
sailed with the sea-gull on the fron- 
tiers of his empire, and heard the beat 
of his imperial heart as the shore qui- 
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vered for many a league to the emo- 
tions of the deep, to whose tale it has 
listened, ever new, sublime for ever, 
from everlasting. Well may it stir 
the rocks, that story—for it has sum- 
moned the rude infant Genius often 
from the chain of solitude, and poverty, 
and ignorance, to peal into the stony 
hearts of mammon men, with a voice 
most like its own—till for a moment 
the rocky heart trembles and is dumb. 
I have been round the bud till it grew 
to bloom, and with the fruit in the 
warm autumn air. Over ice-enchanted 
lakes and streams, and seas, with the 
winged snow, I have gazed on nature, 
as a lover on his mistress in a trance 
of love. I have been away in caves 
with the condor and his prey, as high 
as Chimborazo, built of the pillared 
icicles and damasked jewels, where the 
slanting sun threw the colours of the 
beam among my wings; and, return- 
ing, I have stood, well pleased, at my 
humble cottage door, and pulled the 
simplest flower—for her, who loves 
them all. Why should man wish for 
wings to seek his rest, far from a 
world so good ! 

* Ah! it is the lurking serrent. But 
for him, still couching where the grass 
is greenest and the bough is fair, we 
walk in paradise! Faith he deceives: 
Hope he strangles: Love writhes be- 
neath his mortal sting. But let them 
go hand-in-hand, and fear not, while 
together, with their never sleeping 
eyes ; they have wings to leave him 
crawling out his curse. 

* Truly, we have wings all, stronger 
or weaker, or base indeed is he, who 
has them not, a breathing clod—no 
more. Who is he, who has never 
hoped, or feared, or prayed, or loved ? 
I would not like to meet him in my 
way, for well I know the flowers would 
wither where he trod. 

«* That naked beggar has wings, for I 
saw her shed tears for sorrows not all 
her own, while thine were dry, old 
Mammon, burned up of the red gold. 
Are there not wings in the holy wish 
for riches heaped beyond the miser’s 
dreams, that so in the very glut of 
gold his cursed hope might perish ; 
nor are those outspread in vain that 
would reach the word of fruition to 
call from the earth the abundant 
sheaves, shaking themselves in the lap 
of hunger, though unheard and un- 
known. Imagination says, “I will,” 
and, lo! the cripple leaps and sings, 
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the maw of famine is appeased, and the 
gaunt jaw of ravin turns its grim howl 
for prey into a blessing. The oak is 
in the acorn; see how, like souls set 
free, the happy bacchanals of charity 
spring from their chains, and the hard- 
hearted, greedy handed, who never 
blessed a widow, or held out a penny 
with its substantial comfort to her 
begging child, sink, (like devils in 
heaven,) confounded in the hell of 
happiness around. 

“It is a winged thought, but the 
heart beats freer to know, hour by 
hour, as so many hundreds of immortal 
souls—like that thin exhalation—pass 
from among their fellow creatures (!) 
out of unwritten and unutterable 
miseries into the eternal fulness of 
heaven, that it took its flight from a 
firm and sure foundation. Even now, 
I think, I hear some feeble voice, 
worn down by squalid wants and fears 
too miserable for the tongue, and hopes 
so often blasted that their ruin chokes 
the buds, and houseless nights, and 
blue shivering cold, and base wants, 
at which the mind revolted, while 
they crushed the body, and orphan- 
prayers uttered in vain—(but not to 
God:)—even now, is there not in 
these brave broad isles of ours, the 
barn and coffer of the world, many a 
voice I might hear, expiring from 
damp ditch, or hovel, or damned den 
in the big heartless city, the sigh of 
joy to the welcome pestilence that 
gives it wings and is kinder to misery 
than man! 

‘* Man surely has wings, strong and 
bright as the archangels and seraphim. 
Bear witness—that old widow, forlorn 
among the ruins of her heart, who 
with that gospel-balm between her 
trembling hands— 

* Sits by the fire, and builds her hope in heaven.’ 

** Over the desert of woe, and ruin, 
the wasted hope, and love drinking its 
own heart’s blood, and crucified cha- 
rity, and death, I hear the sounding 
wings of Faith, like the unbound 
wind chiming the music of liberty ; 
lord of the years of eternity. So, as 
she hovers by, the drooping hope up- 
lifts her arms, sorrow smiles, and love 
despairs no more, bound for the region 
of the everlasting day. 

“The ‘ winged-words’—even so 
small a breath as shapes a murmur, 
no length of days, nor violence, nor 
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bigot-fire can wither. It is a moment's 
emotion, and, if the heart’s zeal be in 
it, it soars when the tempest tires, 
steady and bright as the imperial 
sun. Hark! I hear the blue Egean 
wave, and Homer chanting to the 
gushing foam beneath the ‘ rosy- 
purple dawn.’ * 

“O man! be earnest and be true ; 
80, never iron or stone, though cased 
in chains and dungeon-darkness, can 
bruise a plume of the pinions born 
with thee to train over this lapsing 
world, for flights not narrower than 
infinity—beyond all dreaming hope, 
as far as from despair. 

** Fold them up, and defile them with 
the clay, and feather by feather let 
them drop away from thee, till, no 
more than the toad or the old serpent, 
thou canst win thy venomous way; 
crawling under stones till the heart 
within thee turns cold as they: or, in 
the charnel of selfishness, till thy very 
breath becomes poison. Choose as 
thou wilt. Be thy name Mammon, 
with gilded scale, lurking under the 
rank night-shade. Look up in vain 
at the holy sky, and the lark rejoicing 
there, whose home on earth is yet hap- 
pier than thine thou glistening evil— 
lure the straying wing from the bough 
with the lie in thy glance, gorge it, 
and to thy sweltering sleep! 

“Slimy serpent: ugly worm: blind 
sloth :—consume thy portion. Defile 
innocence: eat the root of the ama- 
ranth ; burrow into darkness, and be 
damned at thine election. Yet, for 
thee, O man! the universe is free; 
the glories of the world so great ; the 
host of heaven; the heart’s more 
boundless empire, and _ intellectual 
satraps sceptred for thy nod. There 
around thee lie the ocean and the 
plains of life, and eternity above thee, 
like the sky. Then, who has wings, 
unshackle! and away !” 

Having gained the foot of Lurig 
Eden, ere he concluded this harangue, 
he addressed himself to the ascent. 
As for me, in no wise disposed to more 
exertion of mind or body than ne- 
cessity may compel, I was fain to re- 
pose on a green bank, where now the 
heather began to show, at once to 
ease my limbs and my comprehension. 
I saw no better for it, than hands and 
feet, for all I heard of wings, and they 
were already far above me. 
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THE PERILS OF THE NATION.* 


Every one who analyses his ideas must 
be conscious, how frequently that all- 
pervading fallacy reappears in our men- 
tal processes, under a thousand Pro- 
tean disguises, which employs, as con- 
vertible terms, our welfare and our 
wealth. Moralists may inculcate that 
happiness is the great end of life, that 
wealth is but one mean towards this 
end, and that he manifestly is a fool 
who pursues the means in such a way 
as to frustrate the end. Weall admit 
the justness of the philosophy—while 
she speaks we assent ; but we are not 
the less ready on the morrow to forego 
enjoyment, to sacrifice health, peace, 
and freedom for the sake, not of ob- 
taining happiness, but of becoming 
rich. 

That society does act, and think, 
and speak, as if wealth were not as it 
is—one of the constituents of earthly 
prosperity — but, as it is not, itself, 
prosperity, nobody can question. That 
such is the general rule will, perhaps, 
appear most clearly from the astonish- 
ment elicited by the conduct of him, 
who dares to be so singular as to assert, 
that he can see cases in which the path 
of his happiness, i.e. of his real inte- 
rest, diverges from the road which 
would conduct him to wealth. Is not 
the practical philosopher who, even 
for this world, (we leave out of sight 
all considerations of a future state,) 
lives to be happy, not to be rich or 
great ;—is not he who really pursues 
not gilded phantoms, but what he him- 
self knows to be in truth the very pith 
and marrow of worldly prosperity, the 
“mens sana in corpore sano ;” is not 
such a person—if such there be here 
and there, few and far between, per- 
forming their eccentric orbits through 
the regular order of the world—re- 
garded as a phenomenon, observed as 
a specimen, stared at as a prodigy as 
unnatural as if an ox had spoken, and 
admired (for true philosophy will be 
“justified of all her children,”) not 
as a model to be followed, but as some- 
thing altogether different from the 
vest of his species—as a “ rara avis in 
terris, nigroque simillima cygno ?” 
Suppose, for instance, a lawyer, (and 


such an instance we have heard of as 
existing at the Irish bar,) of abilities 
so superlative as to place bim amongst 
his gowned brethren, facile princeps ; 
the sought, not the seeker, of all at- 
torneys ; who should assert his liberty, 
and refuse to become a slave to busi- 
ness ; who should decline to set up his 
fee-book as an idol to which his exis- 
tence should be offered up a living 
sacrifice ; who, perchance, in the midst 
of term, if he felt that he would there- 
by really enjoy himself, should cast 
aside wig, gown, and briefs, and— 
leaving far behind the strife which 
“exercet causidicos rancos” in the 
musty Four-Courts — should follow 
health across the limpid lakes of the 
West, or the incense-breathing hills of 
the North, and should thus venture to 
act out what others admit only as a 
truth in speculation which in works 
they deny, namely—that money is not 
the end of life, but one of the means 
of fruition: we ask, if such a man is 
not really a philosopher; and yet is 
not his line of conduct as opposite to 
the general maxims and feelings of so- 
ciety as the stoic’s paradox, who main- 
tained, that he who killed a cock was 
guilty of a crime as black as parri- 
cide? And if the ruralising juris- 
consult be the wise man, does not the 
strangeness, the singularity, the un- 
usualness of such acting in this peopled 
world, remind us of another, and a 
truer paradox of the porch, that the 
wise man is a being rarely tobe found, 
and that almost all men are fools ! 

We are not indeed the advocates 
of that sort of hyper-romantic, love-in- 
a-cottage philosophy, which sometimes 
intoxicates young boarding-school 
ladies in their graduation through 
their teens, and which denies that 
money is a very principal ingredientin 
thecup of earthly bliss. We know full 
well that when want comes in at the 
door, happiness as well as love is apt 
to fly out at the window. We freely 
acknowledge, that wealth is to the in- 
dividual a very great constituent of 
enjoyment, because it is a master-key 
to open locks without number under 
which pleasures are confined. “ To 
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have what all men wish to have,” says 
the most elegant of mental anatomists,* 
“with the power of transferring it to 
them, is to have a dominion over every 
thing which they can transfer to us 
equal to the extent of the wishes on 
their part. Of the power of gratify- 
ing these wishes wealth is the universal 
representative. To the rich man, what- 
ever he wishes seems to come merely 
because he wishes it to come. With- 
out knowing who are they who are 
contributing to his idle luxury, he re- 
ceives the gratification itself, and re- 
ceives it from hands that operate as 
invisibly as the fairy hands at the magic 
banquets of romance. He gathers 
round him the products of every sea 
and every soil. The sunshine of one 
climate, the snows of another, are 
made subsidiary to his artificial wants ; 
and though it is impossible to discern 
the particular arms which he is every 
instant setting in motion, or the parti- 
cular efforts of inventive thought 
which he is every instant stimulating, 
there can be no doubt that such a re- 
lation truly exists, which connects 
with his wishes and with his power, 
the industry of those who labour on 
the remotest corner of the earth which 
the enterprising commerce of man can 
reach.” 

Thus powerful is money as an in- 
strument of happiness; for it can 
often procure for the individual what 
his heart most fondly desiderates. But 
the dangerous illusion is, when in pur- 
suit of this confessedly most impor- 
tant means of happiness, we lose sight 
of the end. When the symbol of en- 
joyment takes the place in our thoughts 
of enjoyment itself; when the value 
of money begins to appear intrinsic, 
not merely relative to the desires 
which it can gratify ; when it is habitu- 
ally forgotten that the roads to our 
welfare and to our wealth do frequently 
diverge from one another. The me- 
lancholy consequences of this delu- 
sion, when in extreme, we can all pity 
in the self-inflicted torments of the 
wretched miser. But, alas! is not 
the same miserable mistake but too 
visible in many who are looked on as 
the wise and prudent of the world ? 
Are there not thousands into whose 
very soul has entered the iron of vo- 
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“lutttary slavery? How many of our 
men of business, who have enough 
and to spare, are yet so thoroughly 
imbued with the notion, that to get 
money is the great end of worldly 
wisdom, that they would smile at you 
as a visionary, an unpractical person, 
if you suggested that possibly an alter- 
ation in their course of life might 
make them more happy, even though 
it might be attended with pecuniary 
loss. Yes; mammon is the giant idol 
of this age, and full many who little 
dream it, yet worship him in their 
soul of souls. His fetters are not 
merely iron chains to manacle the 
body, but golden threads of finest 
tissue, to entangle the intellectual 
faculties, and implicate the moral feel- 
ings. He successfully demands from 
all ranks, and orders, and conditions, a 
worship as universal as was required 
by the bloody edict of the Babylonian 
tyrant, which compelled “ the princes, 
the governors, the captains, the judges, 
the treasurers, the counsellors, the 
sheriffs, and all the rulers of the pro- 
vinces” to fall down and worship the 
golden image on the plain of Dura. 

It is not strange, that the same 
illusion which leads men to confound 
their own welfare with their wealth, 
and to make the latter not the means, 
but the end, should be transferred 
from their own individual concerns to 
the more extended system of national 
affairs. Those who habitually act and 
feel as if wealth was their private 
*summum bonum,” will assume it as 
an axiom that the wealth and the real 
prosperity of the nation are the same 
thing, differently expressed. It is in- 
deed much easier to identify the na- 
tional prosperity and the nation’s wealth, 
than the individual’s money, and his 
happiness. The voice of truth and 
reason speaks to us about ourselves 
through a thousand feelings, which a 
metaphysical hallucination may puzzle, 
but cannot suppress. The splendid 
phantom of national prosperity may 
continue to dazzle, while national 
wealth continues to increase, and yet 
national virtue, national honour, na- 
tional happiness, are being eaten 
through, as by a cancer. But the 
fallacy is more easily disentangled in 
the less complicated concerns of the 
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individual, who will be sometimes 
forced to perceive, despite his habitual 
illusion, that happiness and wealth is 
not the same, and that it is after all 
but madness “ propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas.” 

The wealth of the nation bears 
pretty much the same relation to its 
general prosperity that the individual’s 
wealth does to his whole well-being. 
The riches of a country are a most im- 
portant mean towards the great end 
of national welfare. This is the 
general rule, subject to innumerable 
drawbacks and qualifications. For 
instance, there may be cases in which 
it would be doubtful whether what 
would plainly increase the national 
wealth might not injure the country, 
and there are circumstances, under 
which manifestly additional wealth 
might be procured by a nation, at the 
sacrifice of what all well-judging men 
would consider the true interests of 
the country. 

Every intelligent student of history 
must have observed how powerful an 
influence has been exercised by names, 
in embodying, diffusing, and perpetu- 
ating the prejudices and the errors of 
mankind. How many thousand dis- 
putants would have found their occupa- 
tion gone, if nominalism and realism 
had been expunged from the meta- 
physical vocabulary? How many 
zealous controversialists now rage and 
swell at the very sight of terms, to 
which they affix no ideas whatsoever ? 
How large a mass of political parti- 
zans abominate their opponents, for 
no other reason but because they are 
called by some, infandum nomen. But 
our present subject supplies, perhaps, 
the most striking example on record 
of the influence of a name upon the 
destinies of mankind. Since the days 
of Adam Smith, political economy has 
been the guiding science of our legis- 
lators and public men. Political 
economy, understood in that ampli- 
tude of signification which the terms 
would appear to denote, might seem 
to comprehend every subject which 
need occupy the attention of a states- 
man. The political economy of Plato 
was the most extensive and the most 
glorious of sciences. Its object was 
to bring man up to the highest per- 
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fection, and to make the body politic 
on earth an exact counterpart of its 
antitype in heaven. All that divine 
philosophy could reveal, was practi- 
cally applied to the benefit of human 
kind; iv sugave waedduyuu ‘avdxsras 
ry Bovrouive opay.* Just laws, good 
government, salutary institutions, sa- 
natory regulations for the body, and 
fitting instruction for the mind, indi- 
vidual happiness, and national renown, 
and the paramount importance of 
religion as the foundation, and culmi- 
nation, the Alpha and the Omega of 
the social system, (for in Plato’s Re- 
public, all happiness depended upon 
goodness, all goodness upon wisdom, 
and wisdom was the knowledge of 
Godt)—such was the boundless range 
of political economy truly understood. 
So understood, it had for its subject 
matter all the means by which the 
national prosperity could be pro- 
moted, and for its end, the happiness 
of society, individually and in the 
aggregate, and the glory of the world’s 
great author. 


But in these latter days, which might 
well adopt for their motto the utilita- 
rian inquiry of Hudibras, 


“ What is worth in anything, 
But so much money as "twill bring,” 


the science of political economy has 
been curtailed of these magnificent 
proportions, and cut down into the 
“ science of the laws which regulate 
the production and distribution of 
wealth,” The economists, dazzled by 
the splendid name of their favourite 
study, imagine, and make others ima- 
gine, that they are occupied about 
the nation’s welfare, while in reality, 
their speculations soar no higher than 
the nation’s wealth. Thus the same 
bitter root, whose shoots are, as we 
have seen, often so baleful to indi- 
vidual enjoyment, expands into a gi- 
gantic tree of poison, whose withering 
branches overhang and blight our 
national happiness. It is assumed as 
a fundamental maxim, that the gene- 
ral welfare of a nation increases ex- 
actly in the same ratio of its wealth, 
and therefore the entire science of 
political economy is devoted to this 
latter subject. 
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«« And yet,” to borrow the lucid lan- 
guage of an eminent writer in the 
Quarterly Review,* ‘it is utterly false 
that every increase of wealth is a pro- 
portionate increase of the aggregate 
means of enjoyment. Nay, some kinds 
of wealth may be vastly augmented with 
little or no increase of the means of enjoy- 
ment, and a very small increase of some 
sort of wealth is often more beneficial to 
mankind than a large increase of others. 
Suppose, for illustration, a race of ab- 
solute sovereigns to have a taste for 
jewels, and to employ several thousands 
of their subjects or slaves, generation 
after generation, in toiling to procure 
them. These treasures will be wealth 
of enormous value, but add barely any 
thing to the aggregate means of enjoy- 
ment. Suppose another race of sove- 
reigns to have employed equal numbers 
of workmen, during the same time, in 
making roads, docks, and canals through 
their dominions, and in erecting hos- 
pitals and public buildings for educa- 
tion or amusement; these acquisitions 
to the wealth of the country, having 
cost the same labour, may be of equal 
exchangeable value as the diamonds of 
the other sovereigns ; but are they to 
be reckoned only equally useful, equal 
accessions to the aggregate means of 
human gratification? Suppose two 
tracts of ground, of equal extent and 
fertility, one laid down as a deer-park, 
for the mere pleasure of a wealthy in- 
dividual,the other divided into a hundred 
allotments, each affording to his land- 
lord a fair rent, and each, moreover, 
furnishing employment and abundance 
to an honest farmer and a tribe of con- 
tented cottagers. Both may be equally 
valuable, but, are they equal in their 
influence on the sum of human enjoy- 
ment. Who can doubt that slavery is 
a means of increasing the quantity of 
exchangeable wealth in the world? But 
will any one recommend it as a means 
of augmenting the mass of human hap- 
piness? The economists have hitherto, 
we believe, without exception, consider- 
ed wealth to increase in proportion to 
its increase of exchangeable value. If 
it is to be viewed in this light, then in- 
crease of wealth assuredly is no true 
measure of the increase of the means 
of human enjoyment; and the princi- 
ples of the science of wealth, under- 
stooa in this sense, may just as frequently 
lead .» what will injure, as to what will 
benefit the human race. If the greatest 
happiness of the community is the true 
and only end of all institutions, it fol- 
lows that a government which should 
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take political economy as a guide in its 
legislation without continually correct- 
ing its conclusions by reference to the 
moral code, or the principles on which 
the happiness, not the wealth, of man 
depends, must often sacrifice the real 
interests of the people it presides over, 
for a glittering fiction.” —pp. 43, 44. 


The great practical mischief which 
has been operated by the application 
of the general name of political eco- 
nomy to that small branch of it which 
treats of the wealth of nations, was 
so strongly felt by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, that his Grace has proposed 
to confine this too encroaching portion 
of the science of national prosperity, 
within the more straitened limits of 
a new appellation. Catallactics (from 
xararracow permuto) the Archbishop 
suggestst as a fitting name for that 
branch of political economy which has 
so long arrogated to itself that ex- 
clusive title ; a name which prevents 
the confusion of the partial science of 
wealth with the general science of 
political economy, and confines what 
is now usually called by that ambitious 
title, within its true meaning, “the 
science or study of exchanges, or of 
wealth, the subject matter of ex- 
changes.” 


So far is it indeed from being ne- 
cessarily the case, that the nation’s 
happiness and wealth must progress, 
part passu, that it is notorious that 
misery and discontent have been wid- 
ening and deepening throughout Eng- 
land almost in a ratio proportionate 
with the growth of capital. The 
master mind of Mr. Gladstone, quick- 
sighted to unravel the mysteries of 
this awful subject, has been likewise 
magnanimous enough boldly to unveil 
the real truth of the case, however un- 
palatable and alarming. In his place in 
the House of Commons, on the 14th of 
February, 1843, that philosophic 
statesman observed, that “it was one 
of the most melancholy features of 
the social state of the country—that 
while there was a decrease in the con- 
suming powers of the people, and an 
INCREASE IN THE PRIVATIONS AND DIS- 
TRESS OF THE LABOURING AND OPERA- 
TIVE CLASSES, there was at the same 
time a constant accumulation of wealth 
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in the upper classes, and a CONSTANT 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

The facts stated by Mr. Gladstone 
were echoed from the other side of 
the house. Mr. C. Buller also re- 
marked, that “‘ we see extreme destitu- 
tion throughout the industrious classes, 
and, at the same time, incontestable 
evidences of vast wealth rapidly aug- 
menting.” That this was a true pic- 
ture of the condition of the country 
there seemed to be a general consent. 
All parties agreed that the wealth of 
the country had been for years aug- 
menting ; while few felt any disposi- 
tion to dissent from the assertion of 
Lord Ashley, that there was “danger, 
wide, deep, and fierce.” Nor were 
there many, we firmly believe, who 
heard without alarm, lest they were 
but too true, the still gloomier fore- 
bodings of the noble lord, “ No one 
can hope that twenty years will pass 
without some mighty convulsion, some 
displacement of the whole system of 
society.” 

How then has this most appalling, 
most deplorable state of things been 
produced? In the work whose title 
stands at the commencement of this 
article, and in which we think we can 
trace the vigorous hand of the author 
of ‘ Essays on the Church,” published, 
like the “‘ Perils of the Nation,” with- 
out a name, this confessedly grievous 
posture of affairs is traced to that fun- 
damental and fatal misconception of 
which we have already spoken at 
large—the misconception of identify- 
ing the national welfare with the na- 
tional wealth. 


** How has this happened?” says our 
anonymous instructor. ‘How has it 
happened? Strange that such a ques- 
tion should be asked! The answer lies 
upon the surface; it is open to every 
man’s view ; though in this, as in other 
cases, the answer which is most obvious 
is often the last that is thought of. It 
has happened, because we have been la- 
bouring that it should happen. The 
wealth of the wealthy has accumulated, 
because all legislation has made this its 
chief object. Caprrau has increased, 
because statesmen, and legislators, and 
public writers have all imagined that 
the increase of capital was the summum 
bonum of human existence. The poor 
have not advanced along with the rich, 
because no one has thought it desirable 
that they should. Desirable, we mean, 
politically speaking ; for many of those 


who have discountenanced all legislation 
in behalf of the poor, have been per- 
sonally humane, and have afforded them 
many good wishes, and even many chari- 
table donations. But the prevalent doc- 
trine has been, that caprTaL was the ob- 
ject to be chiefly desiderated, and that the 
wiser course with POPULATION (meaning 
thereby the labouring poor) was to em- 
ploy the preventive check. Encourage- 
ment for capital, prevention for popu- 
lation—these have been the two leading 
ideas with statesmen and legislators for 
the last thirty years. They have now 
succeeded in their object. They have 
immensely increased the growth of ca- 
pital, and, pari passu, the growth of 
misery and distress also ; and the end of 
their success is a public acknowledg- 
ment that, if some stop be not put to 
the existing mischiefs, a few years more 
must land us in a bloody revolution.” — 
Introduction, pp. xi. and xii. 


The parentage of this giant evil is 
ascribed by our author to Dr. Adam 
Smith. 


‘* The nature of this master evil was 
discernible fifty years ago in the erro- 
neous drift and object of Adam Smith’s 
great work, which treated of the wealth 
of nations, when the happiness of na- 
tions would have been the wiser and 
more Christian topic of investigation. 
The distinction is all-important; and 
the error branches forth into a thousand 
departments of evil.” —p. xiv. 


The most melancholy, perhaps, but 
not the most obvious example of the 
deleterious effect of this destructive 
principle, is to be found in our agri- 
cultural districts. Time was when 
rural life in merry England was the 
liveliest picture of paradise on earth, 
which even poetry's fairy colourings 
could paint. The loveliest visions of 
Arcadian bliss. Horace’s— 


“ Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bubus exercet suis ;° 


Or Virgil’s 


“ O fortunati nimium, bona si sua norint 
Agricole ! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus !”* 


seemed all realized in the wooded 
glades, the laughing fields, the wood- 
bine-covered cottages, the happy pea- 
santry, of highly-favoured England. 
Time was when the traveller, as he 
reached the summit of one of her ver- 
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dant hills, might truly have expressed 
his rapture in these strains :— 


“ Heavens! what a goodly geaen spreads around, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and jawns, and 
spires, 

And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 

The stretching landscape into mist decays! 

Happy Britannia! where the queen of arts, 

Inspiring vigour, liberty abroad, 

Waiks unconfined, even to thy farthest cots, 

And scatters plenty with unsparing hard !"* 


It was a peasantry such as this who, 
when atheism had desecrated the altars, 
and revolution trampled on the throne 
of France, still offered to religion and 
to loyalty an asylum amid the bocage 
of La Vendée. Would that our agri- 
culturists would ponder the lesson 
taught the world so lately by the 
chivalric devotion of the Vendeans, 
and consider how it came to pass that 
these faithful men were bound to their 
landlords by ties which all the infernal 
machinery of the reign of terror could 
not burst—that every swain was a 
champion of legitimacy, and every 
hedge-row a barrier against the ad- 
vance of anarchy. We cannot refrain 
from giving a somewhat lengthy ex- 
tract from the elegant pen of Mr. 
Alison, and we beg our readers to 
remeinber that what has been may be 
again :— 


“There are no manufactures or great 
towns in the country. The land is cul- 
tivated by métayers, who divide the 

roduce with the proprietors; and it 
is rare to find a farm which yields the 
proprietor a profit of £25 a-year. The 
sale of the cattle constitutes almost the 
whole wealth of the country. Few 
magnificent chateaus are to be seen ; 
the properties are in general of mode- 
rate extent, the landlords all resident, 
and their habits simple in the extreme. 
But what chiefly distinguished this 
simple district from every other part 
of France, and what is particularly 
remarkable in a political point of view, 
is the relation, elsewhere unknown, 
which there subsisted between the Jand- 
lords and the tenantry on their estates. 
The proprietor was not only always 
resident, but constantly engaged in 
connexions either of mutual interest 
or of kindly feeling with those who 
cultivated his lands. He visited their 
farms, conversed with them about their 
cattle, attended their marriages and 
christenings, rejoiced with them when 
they rejoiced, and sympathised with 
them when they wept. On holidays, 
the youths of both sexes danced at the 
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chateau, and the ladies joined in the 
festite circle. No sooner was a boar 
or wolf-hunt determined on, than the 
peasantry of all the neighbouring estates 
were summoned to partake in the sport ; 
every one took his fusil, and repaired 
with joy to the post assigned to him ; 
and they afterwards followed their land- 
lords to the field of battle with the same 
alacrity with which they had attended 
them in those scenes of festivity and 
amusement. 

‘* These invaluable habits, joined to a 
native goodness of heart, rendered the 
inhabitants of the Bocage an excellent 
people; and it is not surprising that 
while the peasantry elsewhere in France 
revolted against their landlords, those 
of La Vendée almost all perished in 
combating with them against the Revo- 
lution. They were gentle, pious, cha- 
ritable, and hospitable, full of courage 
and energy, with pure feelings and 
uncorrupted manners. Rarely was @ 
crime, seldom a lawsuit, heard of among 
them. Their character was a mixture 
of savage courage and submissive affec- 
tion to their benefactors; while they 
addressed their Jandlords with familia- 
rity, they had the most unbounded devo- 
tion to them in their hearts. Governed 
by ancient habits, they detested every 
species of innovation, and knew no prin- 
ciple in politics or religion but to fear 
God and honour the king. 

* Religion, as might naturally be ex- 
pected with such manners, exercised an 
unbounded sway over these simple peo- 
ple. They looked up with filial venera- 
tion to their village pastors, whose habits 
and benevolence rendered them a faithful 
image of the primitive church. But 
little removed from their flocks either 
in wealth, situation, or information, the 
sympathised with their feelings, quvteul 
of their festivities, assuaged their sor-~ 
rows. They were to be seen beside the 
cradle of childhood, the fireside of matu- 
rity, the deathbed of age; they were 
regarded as the best friends of this 
life, and the dispensers of eternal felicity 
in that tocome. The supporters of the 
Revolution accused them of fanaticism ; 
and doubtless there was a great degree 
of superstition mingled with their betief ; 
as there must be with that of every 
religious people in the early stages ‘of 
society ; but it was a superstition of so 
— and holy a kind, as proved a 

lessing rather than a misfortune to, 
those who were subjected to its influ-, 
ence; and while the political fanaticism 
of the Revolution steeped its votaries in 
unheard-of atrocities, the religious fana- 
ticism of the Vendeans only drew tighter 
the bonds of moral duty, or enlarged the, 
sphere of Christian charity. } 
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“When the Revolution broke out in 
1789, the inhabitants of this district 
were not distinguished by any peculiar 
opposition to its tenets. Those who 
dwelt in the towns were there, as else- 
where, warm supporters of the new 
order of things; and though the inha- 
bitants of the Bocage felt averse to any 
changes which disturbed the tranquillity 
of their rural lives, yet they yielded 
obedience to all the orders of the as- 
sembly, and only showed their predi- 
lection for their ancient masters by 
electing them to all the situations of 
trust of which they had the disposal. 
In vain the revolutionary authorities 
urged them to exert the privileges with 
which the new constitution had invested 
them; the current ran so strongly in 
favour of the old proprietors that all 
their efforts were fruitless. When the 
National Guards were formed, the seig- 
neur was besought in every parish to 
become its commander ; when the mayors 
were to be appointed, he was imme- 
diately invested with the dignity; when 
the setgnorial seats were ordered to be 
removed from the churches, the peasants 
refused to execute it ; all the efforts of 
the revolutionists, like throwing water 
on a higher level, only brought an ac- 
cession of power to the depositaries of 
the ancient authority. A memorable 
instance of the kindly feeling which 
necessarily grows up between a resident 
body of adel proprietors, and the 
tenantry on their estates; and a decisive 
proof of the triumphant stand which 
might have been made against the fury 
of the Revolution, had the same kindly 
offices which had there produced so large 
a return of gratitude on the part of the 
peasantry, existed on the landlords’ 
side in the other parts of France.”— 
Alison’s History of Europe, &c., vol, ii., 
pp. 185-6. 


But now, alas! how mournful is the 
ehange. Hear the report of Mr. 
Twisleton, one of the commissioners 
whose evidence is published in the 
* Sanatory Inquiry,” instituted by par- 
liament, and whose prejudices were 
not in favour of the agriculturists :— 


‘‘The English agricultural labourer, 
evenif he has transcendent abilities, has 
scarcely any prospect of rising in the 
world and becoming a small farmer. 
He commences his career as a weekly 
labourer, and the probability is, that, 
whatever his talents and industry, as a 


weekly labourer he will end his days. 
If he cherishes the ambition of becom- 
ing a small farmer, his wisest course is 
to emigrate to Canada, or New South 
Wales, or some other of the colonies, 
where alone he can put forth all his 
erergies for the attainment of that ob- 
ject with a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess.”"* 


Upon this melancholy report upon 
the condition of the labouring classes 
our author thus pathetically com. 
ments :— 


* Ploughing and harrowing machines 
they are, and nothing else can they ever 
be. No matter how transcendent their 
abilities—no matter what their talents 
and industry—the sum total of human ex- 
istence for them consists in something 
less of enjoyment and more of care than 
marks the life of one of the horses 
with which they plough their fields. 
Toil, regular, unceasing toil; food, 
poor in quality and deficient in 
quantity; scarcely clothes enough to 
cover them ; and but a miserable hut to 
cover them ; thus must pass some sixty 
years of the labourer’s life, and then, 
when capable of enduring such a life no 
longer, there remains 


© In age the workhouse ; 
A parish shell at last, and the little bell , 
Tolled hastily for a pauper’s funeral.’ 


“* Such is the state, and such the pros 
pects to which the modern system of 
political economy would deliberately 
consign the great body of our ‘agricul. 
tural poor.”—pp. 22, 23. 


But how can this sad condition of 
things be traced to the influence of 
that false principle of which we have 
spoken? The answer is not difficult: 


“A century back, England was full 
of smallfarms. A thousand acres would 
then be parcelled out into twelve tenan- 
cies of various extent; and among the 
twelve fifty-eight labourers would be 
employed. But in comes the political 
economist, and argues, that large farms 
conduce most to the wealth of nations, 
meaning thereby the growth of capital. 
Accordingly, the twelve little cultiva- 
tors are gradually dispossessed, and one 
great farmer monopolizes the thousand 
acres, employing only fifteen labourers 
where before there were fifty-eight. 
Thus forty-three working men are 


* Sanatory Inquiry, Local Reports, p. 142. 
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driven away from their cottages, and 
forced into the towns to seek for em- 
ployment; but then a larger surplus is 
obtained, and thus CAPITAL is aug- 
mented.” —p. 14. 


It is very customary to speak of our 
manufacturing system as if it were 
chargeable with the entire, or the 
principal part, of our present pressing 
evils. Such, however, is a very unfair 
representation of the true state of the 
case. There are no words more com- 
mon in men’s mouths, as explanatory 
of the causes of these ills, than “ our 
deplorable manufacturing system,” 
‘our unhappy manufacturing districts.” 
But the evil must be traced to a higher 
source. It is in our rural polity that 
we must seek the “fons et origo” of 
these bitter streams. 


‘* How comes it that our great factory- 
towns grow to such frightful size? 
Manchester and Glasgow, with their 
vice and their disease, cannot keep up 
their own population. Cut off supplies 
of fresh labourers from without, and 
these towns in sixty years would be 
without inhabitants. They are fed and 
swollen up to their present enormous 
size, and filled with an excessive num- 
ber of labourers, depressing each other’s 
wages by the constant immigration of 
the villagers. But how come the vil- 
lagers to leave their green fields and 
purer air to immure themselves in the 
foetid lanes of factory towns? Simply 
because in the villages they are reckoned 
‘ surplus’—are half-starved—are driven 
about from farmer to overseer, and from 
their miserable huts to union work- 
houses, until life is rendered a burden to 
them, and they crowd into a town to 
embrace a kind of labour to which they 
are quite unaccustomed, merely because 
it seems to promise some sort of shelter 
and food for their offspring ; while thus 
to ‘get rid’ of them is reckoned a mat- 
ter of rejoicing—ay, of actual rejoic- 
ing /—on the part of the gentry and 
farmers among whom they have dwelt ! 
We have often overheard, with silent 
horror, long contentions between ad- 
joining parishes touching which of them 
a hearty, sober, well-conducted labourer 
belonged to; and when at some expense 
for lawyers, one of the parishes had 
‘saddled’ him upon the other, great 
was the joy at having ‘got rid of him.’ 
We have listened to these contentions, 
and we have said to ourselves—How 
can England ever be aught but wretched 
and discontented in such a state of 
things.”—p. 19. 


«The mistake of confounding the 
increase of capital with the well-being 
of the people is therefore not merely 
a speculative error; it has brought 
upon our agricultural poor a legion of 
calamities. 


‘“* The false principles so long preva- 
lent have led in practice to the striking 
away all the lower rounds of the ladder. 
The little farmer, the happy cotter, are 
systematically left out of the system: 
and nothing is left, and nothing is de- 
siderated by the advocates of this sys- 
tem but the farmer of a thousand acres, 
and the day-labourer left wholly to his 
mercy.” 


In short, the factory system is being 
gradually introduced amongst that 
rural peasantry which was once their 
country’s pride and boast. The little 
farms which formerly were tenanted 
by independent happy families, are to 
be by degrees absorbed into enormous 
farming manufactories, directed by 
some capitalist whose only idea is to 
make money, and worked by the hire- 
ling hands of a broken-hearted and 
hopeless race of serfs! And this too 
in a country of which the resources 
are at present, é. confesso, most imper- 
fectly developed. Mr. Alison has 
proved by arguments, which have re- 
ceived no answer, that “on the most 
moderate calculation, Great Britain 
and Ireland are capable of maintaining 
in ease and affluence one hundred and 
twenty thousand millions of inhabi- 
tants.” This is the country which is 
driving from their fathers’ homes its 
honest rural labourers ; and proclaim- 
ing to the vast majority of its children 
that it is vain for them ever to hope, 
by united abilities and industry, to ob- 
tain a few acres of her soil even at a 
high rent; and that if they cherish 
the desire of ending their toils by be- 
coming a small farmer, England is not 
the place for them—they must seek a 
kinder mother in America or in Aus- 
tralia! 

But the farming economists are not 
without some plausible benevolent 
talk, which they take care we shall 
hear in all varieties of form. They 
are perpetually reiterating, that even 
for their own happiness, the daily- 
labourer is better off than the small 
farmer; that nothing can be more 
miserable than a cottier with four or 
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five acres of land—or more comfort- 
able than a Jabourer in employment. 
We should think the poor the best 
judges of what does make them 
happy ; and we have never yet known 
vs | single small farmer who would 
voluntarily exchange his tenement for 
a day-labourer’s life, or a single day- 
labourer who would not hail with de- 
light the offer of a few acres at a rea- 
sonable rent. And few persons who 
have given the matter the slightest 
consideration, can have failed to ob- 
serve how much real comfort and de- 
cent neatness can be attained by an 
industrious family upon a very few 
acres held at a fair rent. And this 
all over and above that spirit of inde- 
pendence, that joyous éurdexsie, which 
the pensioner upon another's caprices 
can never have. We must give an 
example of what we mean; and we 
ask, without fear of receiving any but 
an affirmative reply, whether the in- 
stance we are about to cite from the 
“ Labourers’ Friends’ Magazine” does 
not dissipate all the shadowy benevo- 
lence of those who argue that no 
small farmer can live in decency and 
comfort :— 


“ Samuel Bridge, of Stork-green, near 
Fakenham, in the county of Worcester, 
has occupied four acres of very inferior 
stiff clay land, on the Blue Lias, for 
twenty-seven years. He grows two 
acres of potatoes and two acres of 
wheat, every year; and sells all his 
produce—even his wheat straw. The 
stubble from the wheat, and the tops 
from the potatoes, serve to bed down 
his pigs; and the manure from this 
source . ° is all that he gets 
for the use of his farm. 

“The crops obtained are not at all 
extraordinary, for the result of spade 
husbandry ; but it is very extraordinary 
that such crops, with so little manure, 
and from bad land, could have been ob- 
tained for a quarter of a century toge- 
ther; and coupling the duration of the 
operation with the quality of the land, 
it must be admitted that nothing more 
is needed to prove the superiority of the 
spade system over the plough system ; 
for although the same crops are obtain- 
able by the plough, on good land, it is 
quite certain that the plough would fail 
to compete with the spade on equal 
qualities of soil. 

‘“* The produce obtained on the aver- 
age of a quarter of a century, by this 
exemplary man, is twelve tons of po- 
tatoes per acre, and forty bushels of 
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wheat per acre; and the following ac- 
count may be taken as a close approxi- 
mation to the truth. 


Sold annually :— 
24 tons of Potatoes, at £2 10s. per ton 


80 bushels of wheat, at 7s. e 
4 tons wheat straw, at 50s. ° 


Deduct as under :—! 
Manual wages, at £4 6s. 4d per acre} 754 


per annum e 

Seed potatoes for two acres ° 500 

4 bushels seed wheat, (being dibbed) at } 110 0 
78. 6d. ? . . . 


2315 4 


Subject to rent and parochial payments 74 4 8 


“It may be safely stated that the 
average of all the land in England, un- 
der cultivation, does not yield five 
pounds sterling per acre, gross pro- 
duce, and also, that twenty shillings per 
acre per annum is more than is paid in 
manual wages ; whereas in this case, off 
very inferior land, above twenty-eight 

ounds sterling per acre, gross produce, 
is obtained, and four pounds six shit. 
lings aud four pence per acre, per ann, 
paid in manual wages; or in other 
words, you get by the spade, on small 
allotments, near six times as much pro- 
duce, and employ four times as many 
people, as by the plough.” 1842, p. 183. 


We have considered, at length, the 
application of the false principle, that 
wealth and prosperity are the same, to 
our agricultural system, because its 
poisonous operation on our fields is 
often overlooked by those who are able 
to perceive its horrific consequences 
in our factories, and mines, and col- 
lieries ; and also, because the discon- 
tent and misery which have been pro- 
duced thereby in the rural districts 
are the fountains from which that sur- 
plus population is perennially flowing, 
which inundates our crowded marts 
with fresh streams of woe, and wafts 
daily supplies of victims to the altar 
of Mammon. Our limits do not per- 
mit us to trace out the development 
of this fatal principle amongst the 
other great classes into which our au- 
thor divides the labouring poor—the 
mining, the manufacturing, and the 
commercial—the latter embracing a 
vast variety of occupations both of 
male and female artisans. In all these 
departments the same deadly poison is 
at work— from those subterranean 
Pandemoniums, whence the cries of 
the collier-children, who have scarce 
ever looked upon the face of heaven, 
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and whose little life has been one night 
of horror, have ascended into the ears 
of a righteous and repaying God—to 
the elegant millinery establishments of 
the great metropolis, which seem to 
the eye too beautiful for aught but the 
visions of some fairy land, but which 
are, in reality, so many Aceldemas, 
stained with the blood of unprotected 
youthful females, whom too great pa- 
tience of toil too cruel for their tender 
frames, days of unvarying labour, 
nights torn from sleep by the most 
ingenious contrivances of self-destruc- 
tion, Sabbaths (to them no Sabbaths,) 
toilsome, painful as their other days, 
have sacrificed to death in his most 
hideous and appalling forms.* 

But all this is the necessary conse- 

uence, it will be said, of what is 
England's pride and boast, the perfect 
freedom of her subjects. In a free 
country, if a man chooses to engage 
in a particular line of employment, if 
he is paid his wages he has no claim 
for any thing else ; and if he finds his 
occupation distressing, he can assert 
his indefeasible rights, and transfer 
himself to some mode of life which he 
prefers. 

Away with this mockery of God’s 
eternal truth! Away with this vain 
boast of freedom in a land whose 
population is sighing and crying under 
a worse than Egyptian bondage. Talk 
of freedom to the wan, pale, broken- 
hearted manufacturer, whose three 
parts of life are dragged on in some 
noisome pent-house—tell him he is 
born a Briton, that he may stay away, 
and starve. . Or tell the faded semps- 
tress, who plies her needle through 
the livelong day, often through the 
feverish watches of the night, to earn 
what is hardly sufficient to perpetuate 
this sorrowful existence—tell her that 
she is free—that all her toils are vo- 
luntary—that she is at liberty to be- 
come a prostitute, or go home and die 
in company with her famished babes. 
We ask, what sanction has Negro 
slavery to enforce its Draconian code, 
more terrible than a death by famine ? 
What then, in the name of common 
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sense or common humanity, is the 
meaning of mocking by the taunt of 
freedom the millions of our country- 
men, who must labour through a life 
of misery, or DIE BY STARVATION. 

Such, we maintain, is the actual 
condition to which the major part of 
our labouring poor are at this mo- 
ment reduced. The tyranny of capi- 
tal, fostered, instead of checked, by 
legislation, does subject England’s free- 
born children to a slavery as degrad- 
ing and as real as if the chain clanked 
after them, and the lash compelled 
them to their daily tasks. 


“Wealth is power. The rich man 
can so employ his capital as to diffuse 
comfort and prosperity to the limits of 
a sphere, regulated by the amount of 
his possessions ; or he can so employ it 
as to multiply guilt to himself, and 
doubly to aggravate the sufferings of 
his fellow-creature; he cannot indeed 
in this country purchase the brother of 
his nature, and, using him as a beast of 
burden, wring from him the daily labour 
of his sinews, and make a clear profit 
of all his service over and above the 
price paid for him, and the food he 
eats; but he can serve himself of his 
poor neighbours as a hireling, oppress- 
ing him in his wages, and grasping all 
but the wretched pittance that the law 
compels him to allow, and which is, in 
fact, the purchase-money of the toil-worn 
sufferer’s life-blood. By withholding 
from him all other aid, he can compel 
him to work on his own terms, or to perish 
for lack of necessary sustenance; and 
thus he wields in his wealth an engine of 
oppression quite as effectual as the sceptre 
of the most despotic eastern monarch.” — 
p- 14. 


On the other hand— 


**Poverty is weakness. The man 
who has not bread to satisfy his own 
hunger, or that of his children, and is 
restrained by law, or by principle, from 
robbing his wealthy brother, must sub- 
mit to whatever hard terms this latter 
may choose to impose upon him. He 
has a choice indeed, but it is a choice 
between oppression and starvation. He 
may not, if he would, stretch forth his 
hand to grasp of the superfluity of the 
other, so much as would purchase a 


* The terrific state of the milliners in London has lately attracted so much at- 


tention that we think it unnecessary to dwell on the painful topic. 
in succession, spent in constant work, is not unfrequent. 


Seven nights 
And the expedients to 


drive away sleep are such as these: keeping the feet in cold water, sitting on a 


high seat without any support, &c. 
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crust of bread ; nor may he appropriate 
to appease the cravings of intolerable 
hunger, what the rich man has assigned 
to feed his dogs. Nothing then remains 
for him, but to crave the liberty of 
making merchandise of such bodily 
skill, or strength, as he may possess ; 
and it is not his to dictate terms ; the la- 
bourer who has a little, may, on the 
strength of that little, refuse to work 
for less than a fair remuneration ; but 
he who bas nothing, must procure at 
any price of personal suffering the mor- 
sel without which he cannot survive 
until the morrow.”—pp. 14, 15. 


How wide, how deep, how fierce 
must be the Perils of the Nation, 
which contains myriads of justly dis- 
contented spirits thus rankling in her 
bosom. So wide-extended, so terrible, 
are the evils which have germinated 
from the root of oNE FALSE PRINCI- 
PLE, which has been fostered by legis- 
lative nurturing, and ramified through 
every department of our social sys- 
tem. How fearfully exemplified in 
our political condition is the apostle’s 
declaration, “ The love of money is 
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the root of all evil, which, while some 
coveted after, they have pierced them- 
selves through with many sorrows.” — 
1 Tim. vi. 10. And as we look around 
on this idolatry of mammon, this des- 
potism of tyrant selfishness, can we 
fail to recall the same apostle’s warn- 
ing, “ This know also, that in the 
last days perttous Times shall come, 
Sor men shall be lovers of their own 
selves !”—2 Tim. iii. 1. 

Such and so imminent are our 
perils. How are we to escape them? 


** Facilis deseensus Averni, 
revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


This more interesting department 
of our subject we must defer until a 
future occasion. Our author promises 
the immediate publication of a “ Way 
to escape from the Perils of the Na- 
tion."’ When we see the clue by which 
he proposes to escape from the laby- 
rinth, we may unfold our own specu- 
lations upon that all-important and 
pregnant subject. 


THE MISHAPS OF MISTER LATITAT NABHIM, DURING A SHORT PROFESSIONAL 


VISIT TO THE 


SISTER ISLAND. 


CHAP. XII. 


The Fairt—The Doctor. 


Bos had tried his hand for some 
time in pouring cold water into 
the mouth of Mr. Latitat, while two 
of the polis continued pulling the un- 
fortunate little fat man’s corpus, from 
the top of the sofa to the bottom, and 
to the top again, without success; when 
it struck the minds of Bob and the 
“‘ polis” together, that it would be right 
to send for a doctor. 

At the door of No. 2, which stood 
open, were all the supernumeraries 
that could be spared at so short a no- 
tice to consume the pure air of the 
room, and to prevent any fresh air 
from coming into it. Among the 
idlers were two or three of the stable 


boys. To one of these, called “Clar- 


gee,”—he had two uncles priests— 
Bob addressed himself on the subject 
of a doctor. 

** Clargee, ye thafe, run immadient- 
lee an’ bring us the docthor.” 

«¢ An’ where would I run to, Bob?” 
said’ Clargee, not wishing to give up 
the capital place which he had to see 
all that was going forward on the 
sofa, in such a hurry. 

‘Down the sthrate, or up to the 
abbey, for Docthor Doherty to be 


shure.” 

« Arrah, now, aint the docthor an’ 
all belongin’ to him at the ¢ Licshin,’ 
Bob,” replied Clargee. 

* Well, thin, go over to Misther 


Phelim the apothecaree,” urged Bob. 
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* An’ aint Phelim in the jandis this 
couple o’ days,” said the not-to-be- 
stirred Clargee. 

‘If ye don’t run an’ fitch a docthor, 

ye spalpeen ye,” observed one of the 
police, pulling out his staff, “ I'll make 
ye.” 
“QO, be gor, but I will,” promised 
Clargee, “be gor but I will, Misther 
Polis, I'll run for Docthor Pale,* he’s 
the lad for ye, I know,”jand away went 
Clargee for a doctor in earnest. 

To their work again went the police 
and Bob, with a hearty good-will ; and 
whether it was, that “tired nature,” 
recovering something of her native 
strength, revived of herself, or whether 
it was that the rubbing of the ‘ polis,’ 
or the drenching of Bob, didjthe busi- 
ness, Mr. Latitat’s lips and eyes soon 
began to move—his legs to twitch up- 
wards—his hands to open—and him- 
self—to sit up.” 

“ What’s all this ?” asked the little 
fat man, as he put his hand to his sa- 
turated shirt collar, and to the breast 
of his waistcoat, still streaming with 
water. 

“It’s thim beggars,” explained 
Bob. 

* Yis, yer honour,” witnessed the 
police. 

« O—now—I know,” said Mr. L. 
« Yes, yes—take them up police—take 
them up—lI'll have the law of them— 
I will—I charge you to do your 
duty.” 

** Yis, yer honour—we'll do it,” re- 
plied the police; and they left the 
room to do their duty, which, if it was 
taking up about one hundred ragged 
vagabonds, they did not do. 

As the |police left No. 2, Clargee 
returned with the docthor.t He could 
make out no other regular practitioner, 
so he brought, at the top of his speed, 
one who had gained great fame by his 
skill in curing the black and the red 
murrain, and in docthoring, i.e. setting 
the bones of “ humans.” 

‘There he is, that’s him,” said 
Clargee, pointing to the recovered 
Mr. Latitat, who was sitting upright 
on the sofa, and pushing into the room 
before him, the docthor. 

“ What does all this mean?” de- 
manded the little fat inside turned out, 


* Query, Sir Robert ! 


as he cast his inquisitive eyes. on the 
person of the practitioner; “what 
does this mean ?” 

Nobody told, perhaps nobody could 
tell. 

The docthor met the eye of Mr. 
Latitat with a firmness which asto« 
nished the latter; and what abashed 
the now fast-bewildering Mr. Latitat, 
the docthor kept his own uneven, grey, 
piercing eyes fixed on his intended 
patient. 

‘* There, darlint,” soothingly spake 
the bone-setter, moving with a sideway 
and stealthy step towards Mr. Latitat 
as he spake. ‘ There, darlint—be 
azee now—don't ye taze yerself. Ps—o! 
Don’t be fermagis !"” and then the doc- 
tor turned up the sleeve of the right 
arm of his big coat, andthe sleeve of 
his shirt, and sprawled out a long, 
bony, lean arm, with fingers at the end 
of it not unlike the talons of a bird. 
To guess, by the eye, the docthor stood 
about four feet eleven. His head 
was very large, and covered with a 
lank, yellow-coloured, strealing kind of 
hair, which fell over his shoulders 
from beneath his straw caubeen. His 
countenance was strangely misshapen, 
and hugely ugly—a wide mouth, open- 
ing ad libitum; deep-set, grey, cross- 
sighted eyes; a short nose, with dis- 
tended nostrils; high cheek bones ; 
and a protruding lower jaw; could 
not make up much beauty. The big 
coat which enveloped the body of this 
medical gentleman was large and loose ; 
and being caught together by three 
buttons, over the little man’s dia- 
phragm, which were not fitted into 
corresponding button-holes, something 
of the tiny legs upon which the doc- 
thor’s head and shoulders stood, was 
visible. The leathern inexpressibles 
into which these legs had got were 
made for some post-boy of a decent 
size, now, alas! non est inventus! thus 
the original knee-breeches were sur- 
prised into being pantaloons! Strong 
shoes, with the docthor’s feet in them, 
and stockings, without any feet in them, 
made up the man. 

“There, darlint, there; don’t be 
fermagis an vixin yerself, honey, urged 
the bone-setter, as he approached nearer 
to Mr. Latitat, much as he would a 


+ This is a picture from real life. The disease discovered by this doctor is fact. 
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cow in acholic, of the temper of which 
he was something doubtful. 

I don’t understand this himperti- 
nence, sir,” remarked Mr. Latitat, 
rising from the sofa. 

“Ha!” said Bob, being at a loss 
what else to say. 

« Whisht, me darlint—whisht—dar- 
lint,” in a most oil-like voice re-urged 
the docthor, still moving, with ex- 
tended bared arm, and with conside- 
rable caution, towards Mr. Latitat. 

“Sir!” thundered Mr. Latitat, out 
of all patience; “sir, this is hinfa- 
mous, !” 

** Mad—mad—be jaburs !” exclaim- 
ed the “ Clargee.” 

«“ Mad!” echoed the supernumera- 
ries at the door. 

“ Ahem!” cautiously articulated the 
docthor ; and he took off his straw 
caubeen, and he looked into it, and 
then out of it, and then, with a tearing 
scratch of his head, he looked at Mr. 
Latitat. 

Mr. Latitat stood mute with amaze- 
ment. He begun to believe it all a 
hideous dream. 

“Ha!” said the docthor, after a 
sharp scrutiny of Mr. Latitat’s coun- 
tenance and position ; “ ha! I have it !” 
and the little shock-headed creature 
suddenly gave his thigh so ringing a 
slap that the nerves of every one in 
the room were shaken. 

*‘ Och!” shouted every one, “ what 
is it? Is he mad, docthor dear ?” 

“Mad!” contemptuously sneered 
the man of knowledge and experience. 
“Mad, ye crathurs!—what do ye 
know ?” 

** An’ what is it, docthor jewel ?” 
asked the “ Clargee ;” “ what is it ?”’ 

* As I’m a livin’ docthor,” asserted 
the little man, with all the pompous- 
ness of professional gravity ; “as I'm 
a livin’ docthur, it’s an aurora-bo- 
realis |” 

Terrible was the declaration, and 
terrible was its effect. Every ear be- 
longing to the supernumeraries, of 
the Clargee, and of all, heard it; the 
panic was general—was instantaneous. 
Away rushed stable-boys, and kitchen- 
maids, and milk-maids, and all kinds 
of maids, helter-skelter, screaming and 
yelling in all the discordance of terror 
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and alarm. In a few minutes, the 
Royal was turned “ house out of win- 
dows,” into the inn-yard, where the 
gentleman in No. 2 was soon afflicted 
with more fearful and nameless dis- 
eases than ever visited the whole human 
race since the time of Adam. 

Confronting each other in No. 2, 
stood the docthor and Mr. Latitat ; 
the former so lost in self-gratulation 
at the terror which his knowledge had 
created, that for some seconds he for- 
got his patient ; and the latter “struck 
in such a heap" by the wild and al- 
most unearthly confusion which] sur- 
rounded him, that he stood like a 
statue—almost turned into one. But 
the first wave of excitement passed, 
and the “ docthor” came to himself. 
He had made a great discovery—he 
had found in a new patient a new dis- 
ease !—Oh, the ecstacy of discovery! 
Now, then, he was to act. He was 
ever a prompt man in taking the most 
unruly cow, or bull, by the horns, and 
in salting the mouth of the beast,* or 
in wedging a strong board into its 
mouth, by which to fasten the crathur’s 
loosened teeth into their sockets! and 
was he to be baffled by a man? Drop- 
ping his hat, with a sudden and cat- 

ike spring he was upon his patient, 
and had him by the collar before he 
had the chance of avoiding him. 

« Blood alive,” screamed the intoxi- 
cated bone-setter, “I’m right! I’m 
right! who could desave me :” 

“You murderer!” retorted the 
justly indignant Mr. Latitat; “ take 
that!” and in a towering passion, he 
seized the unhappy “ docthor” by the 
neck, nearly squeezing the life out of 
his little body ; and as the hands of 
the practitioner relaxed in their hold 
on his collar, the bum dashed him with 
all his force to the ground. 

The docthor prostrated, Mr. Lati- 
tat hastily quitted No. 2, and perceiv- 
ing “ Coffee-room,” in large letters, on 
a door opposite, he rushed in there in- 
stantly, and commenced a vigorous 
pulling of the bell. 

“ Blur-an-ages! here’s thratemint 
for a docthor. Misther Borealis,” 
muttered the bone-setter, as he re- 
covered his legs and his senses again ; 
* here’s thratemint !—av I don’t mint- 


* A genuine cure, 
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shin it to the mimber, and have it be- 
foore parlimint, my name aint what it 
is,” 

Thus consoling himself, the docthor 
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left the Royal, where he has not been 
galled to attend any other remarkable 
patient, or to make any more extraor- 
dinary discoveries, since. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Cooling down—Flaring up—What bells are made for in some coffee-rooms—A 
mistake explained ; a greater mistake made—True blue—Going to the poll, but 
not getting there—The spare store, and its uses. 


Havine applied himself to the bell- 
rope of the coffee-room for some time, 
with great vigour, and with no effect, 
as far as it regarded the coming of a 
waiter, or the shade of a waiter, Mr. 
Latitat’s impatience began to work 
itself off. He let go the bell-rope 
handle, and occupied a vacant chair 
which stood by the fireside. Whether 
he would have thus acted if there had 
been but oue individual beside himself 
in the coffve-room, or not, need not 
be discussed. It is the case, however, 
that men act themselves out with more 
fervour when some one plays audience, 
than when in an empty room, with 
nobody by but themselves. But for 
our little fat hero, at this moment, it 
was a real benefit to be alone. He 
had been tossed about since morning, 
from post to pillar, without a moment 
being allowed for grave consideration. 
The very pious fraud which he had 
played off until it made game of him, 
had bewildered him. Now, though 
drenched to the skin with the tumblers 
of cold water that had been poured so 
lavishly between his shirt collar and his 
neckerchief, for the purpose of coaxing 
back animation—though starved with 
discomfort, and in a sea of liquid and 
moral troubles—yet was he in a posi- 
tion—alone—witbout mortal eye to see 
what he had to think about—to give 
himself up to a something, as like, as 
in such a man-kind it could be like, 
to sober reflection. Sober enough the 
little man was !—water enough he had 
had to sober twenty Irish process- 
servers, “let alone” an English bum! 

“ Well,” thought the bum, to him- 
self, *here’s a go! I’m sold every- 
where!” Such a reflection filled Mr. 
Latitat’s stomach with feelings of 
bitterness—it almost produced a sen- 
sation, lower down, like that of the 
cholic. “Sold! It’s a hard word !— 
Nabhim and Dooall—sold! Gods! 
is it come to this!” “ Never |” 
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ejaculated the sheriff’s deputy; and 
he stood up from his chair—dived his 
right hand into the curious pocket 
inside his double-breasted waistcoat, 
where sojourned a bit of dirty-looking 
paper—and, inspirited by its magic 
touch, strode right forward ‘to the 
coffee-room window and back again. 
O! it was a beautiful change !—to see 
the man, but a few minutes since no 
better than a dish-cloth, now revived 
in all the instincts and sharpness of 
a bum ! 

Glorying in his “self” again, Mr. 
Latitat once more approached the 
bell, and, standing on tip-toe, applied 
his hand to a part of the rope, as high 
as he could reach above the handle, 
so that he might, as he philosophically 
concluded, pull the bell more gently 
than he had before. 

Soon after the bell answered the 
gentle intimation given by Mr. Latitat 
to it, that it was to invite some one of 
the waiters to look into the coffee- 
room, the door of the coffee-room 
opened, and a very respectable-looking 
person introduced himself. 

Waiter,” remarked the littlesharp- 
looking man, still perhaps under the 
“ soothering” influence of his pseudo- 
commissionership—* waiter !” 

“I beg pardon,” observed the sup- 
posed waiter, as he closed the door, 
and, bending his head slightly, moved 
towards the fire-place, where Mr. 
Latitat had just contrived to locate 
himself, with the tails of his coat 
turned up, and his back to the grate 
—**I beg pardon, sir, but I’m not 
the waiter.” 

“Oh! sir,” politely replied Mr. 
Latitat, bending his body to an angle 
of forty-five—*Oh ! sir, Isee—I see!” 
which the little man did, for he looked 
very hard at the new comer. Some. 
thing had whispered to him that this 
stranger might be useful to him. He 
had, too, in the promptitude of profes, 
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sional determination, made up his mind, 
a moment before, to go to the poll, 
“come what will.” No—Nabhim and 
Dooall were not to be done—not at 
any price! They might duck, and, if 
possible, drag through the mire the 
ill-treated firm—but so long as that 
little bit of suspicious paper was in 
their possession, nothing—not all that 
Treland and England, and Scotland 
and Wales, and beggars and black- 
guards could attempt, should divert 
them from using every legitimate and 
illegitimate means of compassing at 
once a solemn and responsible duty, 
and an undeniable capture !—Nabhim 
and Doall to be done, brown as pota- 
toes under a leg of mutton-—and by 
the half-civilized, wild Irish! Bah!” 

“ Sir,” continued Mr. Latitat, apo- 
logizing for his mistake, “I was fool- 
ish enough to fancy that the waiters 
in this place answered bells ; and when 
the door opened, and you entered, I 
fell into a—~a mistake, which—a———” 

* Don’t, pray don’t say any thing 
more about it, my good sir,” conside- 
rately responded the stranger. ‘ This 
is a time when all kinds of mistakes 
are made. We allow a good deal of 
licence in Ireland at elections.” 

** I suppose so, sir,” said Mr. Lati- 
tat; and he thought of the beggars, 
&e. 

** We do indeed, sir,” continued the 
stranger; “but, for my part, I take 
every thing as it comes. You see me 
in this coffee-room, one of the party 
which is not in favour with the people. 
This hotel is the duke’s, and of course 
not in our interest.” 

** May I ask what is your interest?” 
inquired Mr. Latitat, with not a little 
interest of his own behind the scene. 

* Oh, certainly, certainly, my good 
sir. We are never afraid of acknow- 
ledging our party. We, sir, are 
Tories. We have no connexion with 
the boys without breeches! Ha! ha! 
a frize-coat, sir, is a capital thing in 
its proper place!” 

The drift of this speech Mr. Latitat 
understood, though he was at fault 
about the breeches, &c. He had had 
enough of Mr. Popularity’s friends ; 
and now he determined to try the 
other party. As he made up his mind 
to this, the stranger came to the end 
of his tether ; and Mr. Latitat, as in 
duty bound, laughed for want of 
knowing what to say. The stranger 


took this laugh as a compliment—cer- 
tainly it was intended to be one! 

** Ah, sir,” recommended the gent 
of the “blue” party, “I really believe 
we are friends !—you must be one of 
us. Come, if you are a friend, don’t 
disguise it. You look as if you had 
arrived per coach—and we expect a 
man—a ‘ gentleman,” emphasised the 
“ true blue,” “ for whom—ahem !—to 
say the truth, I just dropped in to this 
blackguard hotel.” 

«“ Why,” said Mr. Latitat, puzzling 
out his way to use this gracious Tory 
as well as he could, and yet not to 
appear to use him—that would be 
odious— why, I did come by the 
coach, sir, and I am going to the 
poll.” 

** Glorious!” shouted the “true 
blue ;” and as he rejoiced in this way, 
he pulled forth a beautiful bunch of 
blue ribbons—“ there, sir, there are 
your colours—I brought them for 
you—fix them to your button-hole— 
tight. I'll order a car instantly ; and 
your expenses—fifty or so—never 
mind—all’s right !” 

Mr. Latitat’s hands were warmly 
shaken by the “ true blue ;” the bunch 
of blue ribbons were fixed to the but- 
ton-hole ; and the honest Tory hurried 
ont of the coffee-room to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for sending an- 
other man to the poll. Little or no 
time was left to Mr. Latitat for re- 
flection. Almost instantly an inside 
car drove furiously up to the door ; 
and the Bum, setting his life upon a 
die, (i. e. another lie,) was seated 
solus in it. 

‘*¢ You'll take this gentleman to the 
committee-room instantly—without a 
moment’s delay,” in a tone of some 
brief authority, observed the “ true 
blue” to the boy in the box ; and then 
addressing himself to Mr. Latitat, he 
said, ** My dear sir, we have no time 
to lose. I will take a short-cut to- 
wards the court-house, and meet you 
at the corner of the mall, close to our 
committee-rooms, where our men 
muster for the poll. Glorious, sir ! 
we're not beaten yet, and never will 
be!” 

«* G—wan,” observed the boy in the 
box to his quadruped, accompanying 
the same with a lick of a piece of 
blackthorn. ° 

In an election time neither man nor 
beast minds your whip. Away trotted 
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the beast; but, alas! both boy and 
beast were a bad “ sorte” of Tories— 
they were a kind of sham Conserva- 
tives; and hence, the one guided, and 
the other went, with Mr. Latitat, and 
his bunch of bonny blue ribbons, right 
into the midst of the enemy, which 
had assembled in great heart and force 
in front of a long line of stores stand- 
ing on the water’s edge, and not far 
from the court-house. To describe 
the yelling, and the hooting, and the 
noise, and confusion which prevailed 
here is impossible. All really was, as 
Mr. Latitat thought—and now his 
terror must have been roused, when 
he could have caught at the words of 
the immortal bard to embody his feel- 
ing in—*horrible! horrible! most 
horrible !” 

* «Pull him out, the Sax-in Tory,” 
was echoed and re-echoed round the 
car.  QOut wid him in a jiffey.” 
* Ye'll vote for the colonel, will ye?" — 
* Down wid him!”—* Smash him!” 
rung, like death-warnings, in the ears 
of the sheriff's deputy. 

“ Oh,” thought the little sharp-look- 
ing man, now, alas! more flat than 
sharp, and so he thought himself— 
“oh! these wicked colours! If I 
had’nt been an ass, I’d never have 
been ruined this way. But I won’t— 
I won't die like a pig!” exclaimed 
Mr. Latitat aloud, starting to his feet, 
and big with the determination of 
tearing the hateful ribbons from his 
button-hole, and throwing himself on 
the mercy of the populace, he raised 
his right hand to his breast, and 
seized on the bonny blue. Those 
about him could not divine his inten- 
tion, of course ; but, as was most natu- 
ral, they construed the act of touch- 
ing the blue ribbon as an appeal to 
party. One terrible vociferation rent 
the air. Mr. Latitat’s hand literally 
palsied. The car on which he stood 
rocked to and fro under him. Death, 
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in a thousand shapes, danced before 
shim, and grinned at him; a mighty 
‘‘ capias,” smothered in brimstone, 
passed under his nose; and over went 
the car, the bonny blue, and the fated 
bum. 

What followed this burst of popular 
indignation Mr. Latitat, for a time, 
was ignorant of. But the truth is, no 
body thought of murdering the little 
man ; while every one was bent on 
capturing him. And captured he 
was; and when captured, and in a 
state of senselessness, he was walked 
off by four stout fellows, and safely 
lodged, as was thought, till the elec- 
tion was over, in a spare store, which 
two days before had been opened as a 
refuge for the destitute, or a place of 
safety for “blue voters!” and for all 
those voters who, upon consideration, 
deemed it advisable to seclude them- 
selves from the busy world during the 
storm of a contested election! Here, 
too, were voters who, not having the 
sense to take the world easy, had, in 
the “hoith” of their patriotism, fought 
their way all but up to the poll, and 
who, covered with glory and bruises, 
had been carried hither, by a generous 
foe, to have their heads beplastered, 
and their stomachs warmed with 
whiskey and water, hot and strong. 
The “ docthering,” with a good deal 
of ill grace, was submitted to. The 
very confinement, to these bits of 
blood, was more grateful; they were 
shut up, and martyred! but the whiskey 
and water was imbibed with less diffi- 
culty. They had nothing for it, they 
knew, but to make the best of it, and 
themselves the most comfortable, in 
the best way—and what is so comfort- 
ing in a spare store as whiskey and 
water? Oh! there is nothing like a 
spare store in the difficult times of a 
contested election, and something 
comfortable in it, to keep the “ cowld” 
out and the “ hate” in. 


—Ashore again—Old friends—A dinner-party—The moral—All friends again— 


The song. 


Unrortunatz, ill-treated Mr. Latitat! 
—shade of a sheriff, how we pity 






* A fact. 


thee! To faint not once but twice 
within the twenty-four hours |—over- 
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poe sentimentalism! Talk of 
terne’s Maria after that! What was 
she, with her lamb or lap-dog, tied up 
with a long piece of halfpenny tape, 
to Mr. L.—a bum—twice fainted— 
with his dirty piece of white paper in 
the breast-pocket of his double- 
breasted waistcoat! Poh! Maria— 
Maria was a fool to Nabhim ! 

In a state of the happiest unconsci- 
ousness, Mr. L. was carried, by the 
stout arms that took him up after the 
upset, to a back room of large dimen- 
sions, on the ground floor of the 
spare store. 

This back room presented a most 
remarkable appearance. Dark and 
dingy, and without any colour, save 
that which time had dashed over the 
walls, without ceiling—where the ceil- 
ing ought to have been, nothing show- 
ed but bare rafters—and without the 
smallest peep of daylight being admit- 
ted; it looked more like a place cho- 
sen for the wild plottings of treason, 
stratagem, and spoil, than, as it was, 
a mere temporary asylum for reflec- 
tive, self-willed, and independent bo- 
rough-voters! In default of shutters, 
the long narrow windows (four in 
number) had been boarded up, and 
the boards fastened to the window- 
frames with tenpenny nails of a hard 
and sound constitution. Fortunately 
for the “ misfortunates” who found 
themselves here, “holus bolus,” the 
window-frames were unglazed; thus 
some fresh air did manage to get into 
a room, which otherwise, from the 
fumes of tobacco with which it was 
filled, and the steam curling up from 
jugs and tumblers of hot water, and 
of the material, strongly brewed, 
would have been suffocating. No 
daylight being admitted, the dim, 
dusky, and clouded atmosphere was 
lighted up by “‘ muttons,” some burn- 
ing in their sockets, very blue; others 
flaring to one side, or the other, as 
the drafts from the chinks in the 
boards at the windows bore on them, 
and some two or three with long 
mushroom-topped wicks, which added 
to the smoke more than to the light- 
ness of the room. Through the 
dense fog of tobacco-smoke and punch- 
smoke were seen, on either side of a 
long deal table, the many three-quar- 
ter lengths of men asleep, awake, and 
half-seas, and full-seas over! Some 
of the faces of these worthies were 
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enjoying the full luxury of repose, 
accompanied by the most melliflu- 
ous sounds from their nasal organs, 
their mouths being half-buried in the 
untied neck-cloth ; others were yield- 
ing up, apparently with great reluc- 
tance, their knowledge of the outer 
world—now shutting one eye, then 
the other, then opening and twinkling, 
eye right, and eye left, alternately, 
until so much dust was thrown into 
both eyes, that they shut, for a time 
hermetically sealed, upon the pride, 
and pomp, and circumstances 


“ of this weary life!” _ 


But it must not be supposed that 
all who were seated round this table 
were either in the arms of Murphy, or 
in any other arms. Some were awake ; 
a few—a very few—wide awake, to 
party and discussion, both of politics 
and punch—this man denouncing Mr. 
Popularity, and his myrmidons, in 
every dialect of genteel vilification, 
and drinking his native to spite him ; 
that man, true to the back-bone, shak- 
ing hands with two friends at once, 
and concluding his fervent prophecy 
of the colonel’s success, by proposing 
to drink “the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal,” in a stiff mixture of the only 
comfortable they left to them, and 
ending all by sliding most pompously 
under the mahogany. 

Here, too, were several, enjoying 
what they pleased to term “ country 
air ;” and these, as many as had not 
forgotten every thing, were happy, 
very happy! laughing all the face 
over, joking, and poking each other 
in the ribs, and taking in, with the 
greatest zest, the strong expressions of 
those few who had independence 
enough to get them into captivity. 
This class of country-air-loving per- 
sons formed the great staple of the 
company ; but to do them justice, ex- 
cept to a friend, no one among them 
exactly let out that he was more cap- 
tivated by present jollity, and by the 
hope of future ‘‘ consideration,” than 
taken captive by the rude fellows who 
elbowed and pushed, and drove him 
into “the refuge,” in the back room 
of the spare store. 

At the time that Mr. Latitat was 
introduced into this select company, 
the chair had become vacant. The 
chairman had left his place of honour, 
it is to be supposed, to receive the 
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thanks of the meeting. Poor, humble 
man, he was seated with his back to 
the wall, waiting in patience for busi- 
ness to proceed in the usual way. It 
did appear that the ex-chair was 
dosing ; and that, too, might be; for 
he had squatted, in his humility, 
against the wall immediately under 
one of the long store-windows, through 
an odd chink in the boards of which 
came blowing the sleepy sea-air, and 
vibrating through the splashing noise 
of the tide, then at flow, which beat 
against the strong foundation of the 
store. However, asleep or awake, 
there sat the ex-chair; and into the 
ex-chair’s chair was voted, by common 
acclamation of the gentlemen who 
carried him into the spare store, Mr. 
Latitat. 

“Be jaburs!” said one of these 
worthy personages as Mr. Latitat was 
dropped into the seat of honour— 
“be jaburs, but I’m afeered our 
friend’s kilt, Barney.” 

** Och, be no manes,” replied Bar- 
ney; “he’s nawthin the worse for his 
tostification, Tim, barrin’ a taste over- 
kum.” 

“ An’ how'll we git him to sit up, 
an’ behave wid dacincee ?” very wisely 
asked another of this philosophical 
school, who was pushing Mr. Latitat 
with some violence against the back 
of the chair—*“ how’'ll he be dacint, 
boys, av he won't sit up ?” 

At that moment Mr. Latitat sneezed. 
We doubt the tobacco fumes, &c. 
stimulated him to perpetrate this evi- 
dence of returning life. 

“Av ye plaze, sir,” politely re- 
marked a fourth of these election por- 
ters to a gentleman—one of the coun- 
try-air-loving people—who sat next to 
the chair on the right, at the same 
time taking a well-filled pipe bodily 
out of the independent voter’s mouth 
—“ av ye plaze, sir!” 

« Now, boys,” continued the same 
polite person, “I'll tache ye to cure 
dhropsies of thim kind; onlee be 
azee.” 

The hot bow] of the pipe was then 
smartly and smartingly applied to Mr. 
Latitat’s nose. A shock from a gal- 
vanic battery could not have proved 
more effectual. Mr. Latitat started 
to his legs, and the porters started off 
on theirs. The identifying of persons 
so employed might not be convenient. 

In the intensity of mental agony 


« which Mr. Latitat had endured at the 
time of the upset, it may easily be 
conceived that all thoughts of escap- 
ing with life from the hands of an ex- 
cited populace were put violently to 
flight. In fact, Mr. Latitat, when he 
felt the car heave under him, gave up 
the world, Nabhim and Do-all, and 
flung himself into the arms of certain 
death. He believed that he did die; 
and now, conscious of something of 
life again, he believed that he lived in 
another world. Terrible! He was 
surrounded with miserable beings— 
the spirits of departed bums, runners, 
sheriffs, officers, un-officered. But 
the atmosphere which he breathed, 
thick, heavy, murky, composed of 
sulphur like tobacco-smoke, and of 
ether like burnt whiskey. Then the 
eyes that glared on him—revolting, 
without meaning, expressionless ; and 
the faces—surely, they were no better 
than faces to be found in the cold and 
comfortless coffins—pale, sallow, blood- 
less. The whole scene was one of 
embodied terror. 

As wild in his look as in his idea- 
lity, Mr. Latitat, when he got on his 
legs, could not get off them. There 
he stood, at the head of the table, 
with arms stretched out, and eyes 
flashing the dismay which sat on his 
heart. There he stood, a little, fat 
man, blown out, and almost blown up 
with the delicious conception that he 
had at last passed the Stygian tide! 

Those of the company who could 
see or sympathize were, for a moment, 
astonished, alarmed, and violently 
rifled of their courage. The capables 
rose to their feet to a man; the inca- 
pables, to a man, rolled off their 
chairs. Every body who believed or 
fancied ke possessed a heart, believed 
or fancied it was in his mouth. Those 
sceptical about hearts, felt their sto- 
machs ache. The gentleman on the 
right of the chair, who had been plun- 
dered, as he considered, of his pipe, 
(which, by the way, the porter omitted 
to return,) was the first to break the 
ice. 

** Who the blazes are ye?” vocife- 
rously demanded this gent of Mr. 
Latitat. 

But Mr. Latitat heard him not. 
He stood still, statue-like. 

‘An’ is thim yer manners, ye 
baste?” indignantly roared this now 
insulted gentleman. “Is thim yer 
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bradin’?—cock ye up, indade!” and, 
with the view of either “cocking up” 
Mr. Latitat, or knocking him down, 
this considerate person threw the con- 
tents of his glass, steaming hot, into 
the face of the unfortunate bum. 

« Lo—r—r—r !” bellowed Mr. La- 
titat. This,” thought the wretched 
creature, “is my first punishment— 
lead melted in hot spirits! _Lo—r—r!” 

* What do you mane, ye etarnil 
eat-face! Grin, grin! Do ye grin 
at me, ye————”’ and then the glass, 
with a more unequal aim, whizzed by 
Mr. Latitat’s head. 

Down dropped the worthy bum on 
his marrows. 

 Spa—a—re! spare! Mr. Dev— 
Dev—!” besought and sobbed the little 
fat man, his chin scarcely over the end 
of the table. 

“Be the powers,” observed the 
gentleman who had thrown his glass, 
and its contents, and his passion off 
so well, and who was now pacified by 
the prostration of the individual whom 
he believed had intentionally insulted 
him—* be the powers, but I b’lave yer 
as dhrunk, sir, as a sow!” 

“Spare, oh, spare me, Mister 
Dev—!” continued the sobbing, little 
prostrate fat man. 

“Spare ye!” reiterated the fast- 
cooling gentleman on the right— 
* Spare ye !—for what ?” 

“ Oh! Mr. Dev—il!” exclaimed the 
bum, in a tone of voice yet more 
piteously beseeching. 

** Misther Divil !” echoed the person 
appealed to. “ Ha! ha!—but he’s so 
dhbrunk, he takes me for owld Nick !” 

A roar of laughter burst from the 
company. 

** Me poor fellow,” compassionately 
utged the gent on the right of Mr. 
Latitat, as he walked, by the aid of 
the table, towards the bum—“ me 
poor fellow, don’t give up that way. 
Av ye must be goin’ undher the table, 
get up, an’ go down likea man. Niver 
be snivelin’ wid half a skinful.” 

Mr. Latitat stared, rubbed his eyes, 
felt himself from the throat, down the 
chest, to the pit of the stomach. It 
wasn’t a dream. He wasn’t naked. He 
hadn't a winding-sheet on. He was but- 
toned up and down, coated, breeched. 
He believed he hadashirt on. The voices 
he heard, though the dialect was not 
very English, were certainly human. 
The smoke he sniffed, and the spirits 
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which he smelled, were such as he had 
sniffed and smelled before. He could 
not have died. No; Nabhim and 
Do-all were yet on this side of the 
Styx—yet in existence, to serve, and 
serve out the public. 

“Come, mister chairman,” kindly 
remarked the gentleman, who, without 
a pipe to smoke, flattered himself that 
he smoked the slate of Mr. Latitat. 
“Come, sir, our chairman mustn’t 
giv up so azily! No, no; here we 
onlee help ourselves, by driving dull 
care away. Gentlemin,” continued 
this gentleman, as he pulled at Mr. 
Latitat by the scruff of the neck, 
holding on, of course, by the table, 
* gentlemin, let us have a—a toasth !” 

Up stood Mr. Latitat, and as he 
regained his legs, every one cried out, 
who could ery out, “ A toasth, by all 
manes! Mister chairman, a toasth !” 

*¢ A toasth, sir,” said Mr. Latitat’s 
friend to that functionary. 

The little fat man looked round 
him with delight. Yes, he was alive. 
His eyes sparkled, his lips began to 
move, but they didn’t speak ; the strong 
emotion of delight which spread all 
over him, tied up his tongue. 

“A toasth sir,” again urged the 
gentleman on the right, as he pushed 
a glass brimming full of the genuine 
brew before Mr. Latitat, which glass 
had walked up the table nobody knew 
how. 

“ A toast, gents, is it?” asked Mr. 
Latitat, raising his glass in the air, 
and looking round on the company, 
and through the smoke, as well. as he 
could. 

All replied, “ Yis, the toasth !” 

“Here goes, gents, then,” imme- 
diately responded the chairman. “ Fill 
your glawsis! No eel-taps! I ate 
eel-taps! Here it is, Nabhim and 
Do-all!” 

“ Nabhim and Doo—oo!” echoed 
all the mouths that could wag tongues. 

«* That’s a quare toasht—a mightee 
quare toasht,” soliloquized the chair- 
man’s right-hand man, who had con- 
trived to sit down on his own chair, 
and to finish, what he wouldn't for 
good manner’s sake have left a drop 
of, a smoking libation to Mr. Lati- 
tat’s sentimental toast. 

For a short time, Bacchus was tri- 
umphant ; but “ pleni bacchi, or 
whiskey-i, sleepers and snorers in- 
creased wonderfully. 
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Mr. Latitat’s steam was up again; 
again he was plotting thick and fast 
how he could extricate himself from 
the limbo in which he was (for by this 
time, some of his convivial friends had 
told him, in great confidenae, a thing 
or two), and how he could manage to 
get Mr. Popularity into a durance 
yet more vile. The sharp eye of Mr. 
Latitat had detected, amid all the 
confusion that surrounded him, the 
appearance, two or three times, of a 
very decent, quiet looking person, 
who did not appear to drink, or to 
talk, or to do anything at all, except 
to change bottles and glasses, &c., and 
to look on. Where he came from, 
or where he went to, Mr. Latitat 
could not divine. To see to the end 
of a long smoke-filled room, was more 
than mortal eyes could do—and Mr. 
Latitat’s eyes could see as far as most 
people’s. To the end of the room, 
however, this decent, quiet looking 
man always went. 

« Ah!” cogitated Mr. Latitat, 
“if I could but coax that gent to 
let me give these people the slip, 
would'nt 1?” 

At that moment it would seem his 
good genius was supreme ; the decent, 
quiet looking man walked up the room 
again, and approached Mr. Latitat’s 
chair. 

“Tsay,” half whispered Mr. 
tat to this quiet person, * I say. 

But the quiet looking man didn’t 
seem to hear him. 

“T say—s—sir !—I sa—a—ay !” in 
yet longer whispers urged Mr. Latitat. 

The quiet looking man stopped, and 
put his finger on his mouth. 

Mum!” very knowingly observed 
Mr. Latitat, and he put his fore-finger 
of his right hand on the right side of 
his nose, which meant something— 
«“ Mum!” 

The quiet looking man walked down 
the room, and Mr. Latitat, prudently 
or imprudently, followed. Whether 
Mr. Latitat’s new acquaintance was 
aware of his great powers of attrac- 
tion or not, does not appear; how- 
ever, scarcely had he passed through 
the door, which, by some curious 
hocus pocus, he had opened without 
apparently using either lock or key, 
when Mr. Latitat introduced his own 
peculiar corpus between the door and 
lintel. 

« © !—a—dear !” facetiously whis- 
pered the bum, as he caught sight of 
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a dark look which stood upon the 
countenance of his friend. 

« Who the blazes ” gruffly re- 
monstrated the quiet-looking man, as 
he collared the smiling bum. 

“© don’t ye,” said Mr. Latitat, 
undergoing a serious alteration of feel- 
ing—* don’t—my good—man !” 

“Go back, sir,” yet more gruffly 
spake the quiet looking man. 

“ Back !” repeated Mr. Latitat,— 
* No, no—I’Il—I'll—make it worth 
your while—no, no, not back,” and 
the fat little man really slipped for- 
ward, which caused the door to close 
behind him rather quickly. 

“* Now, by the ghost of me grand- 
father, av I don’t powther ye,” vio-~ 
lently asserted the quiet looking man, 
and he gave Mr. Latitat a shake by 
the collar—such a shake. 

** Don’t, don’t, and I'll tell you every 
thing,” in fear and trembling besought 
Mr. Latitat of his quiet friend. 

“ Out wid it, then, or be the 
Lor ” asseverated the quiet man. 

Poor Mr. Latitat, he did out with 
it. Under the fearful influence of 
more bodily suffering, “he up and 
told” who he was, what he was, where 
he came from, what he came for, and 
what he had in a curious pocket in the 
inside of his double-breasted waist- 
coat. As he related all this, a smile, 
with a little bitter and a little sweet 
mixed with it, played over his quiet 
looking friend’s countenance. It was 
evident that Mr. Latitat’s narration 
affected him. Mr. Latitat thought it 
had softened and interested him. 

“Ah!” thus inwardly did Mr. La- 
titat gratulate himself, as he finished 
his piteous tale— ‘ah! this is the 
benefit of truth-telling. ll give up 
lies ; I see they don’t serve one as 
much as they might. It’s a shocking 
thing, that lying.” 

** Ye’ve towld me all, hav’ ye?” de- 
manded the quiet man. 

“IT have—I have indeed—upon my 
veracity.” 

‘* Well,” half questioned and half 
soliloquized the quiet man. 

*¢ Well,” imitated Mr. Latitat. 

«* Well—and what would ye ?” more 
plainly spake the quiet man. 

«*Only—only—that you'll get me 
out of this prison, or whatever else it 
is—at any price—my friend—I'll pay 
it.” 

« But supposin,” replied the quiet, 
decent-looking man, “ I was hired here 
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by somebody, an’ towld by thim as 
hired me, to ax no questshins, an’ to 
let nobody out, how would that 
do ?” 

“Do, my good friend—my dear 
sir,” said Mr. Latitat, warming to the 
discussion in proportion as he felt 
self-endangered ; “ do!—is that all?” 

« All!” iterated the quiet man, 
with something very like astonishment; 
* all!” 

«Why, what’s a promise of that 
kind? If the law’s against you, what’s 
the worth of your ‘all?’ I should 
like to know that.” 

“As to the Jaw,” calmly pursued 
the quiet man, * that same an’ meself 
ain't first cousins! It does for sessions 
boys, an’ their kind; not for—honest 
min !” 

6s What!” exclaimed Mr. Latitat, 
* and will you keep me here to rot like 
a dog? Remember!” 

«Oh! honey ! I do remimber !” said 
the quiet man ; “ but I’ve made up my 
mind.” 

«*Have you!—Oh, Mister What’s- 
your-name !” obsecrated the bum. 

‘**T have,” reasserted the quiet man. 

The bum’s countenance fell below 
zero. 

« T have,” again said the quict man, 
*¢ T have made up my mind to set you 
free |” 

Mr. Latitat took a spasmodic leap 
into the air. 

« Onlee,” continued the quiet man, 
“be quite now. Av ye make a ruc- 
shin, yell have the whole bile-lin of 
the boys in the back room on me back, 
an’ thin, ye’ll niver git out.” 

*¢ Never !” echoed Mr. Latitat, in a 
tone of voice at once touching and 
tragical. “ Never!—But I’m—mum— 
mum’s the word. Do with me as you 
like, my dear friend—the only friend 
I’ve met with in this cursed country— 
roy dear friend, do with me as you wish. 
Put me into a hat-box, carpet-bag, 
dirty-clothes-bag !— anything — any- 
thing—and carry me off! Do, do— 
without loss of time—for mercy’s sake 
—take me to your arms—put me only 
out of this infernal hole, and—I'll— 
I'll—yes I will—indeed I will—believe 
me! oh, believe me!—I'll pray for 
you!” 

So touching an address could not 
fail to move any one; and coming 


from one of Mr. Latitat’s kidney, it 
would have moved the statue in Col- 
lege-green. It did move the quiet 
man; who, walking towards a dark 
flight of steps at the end of the pas- 
sage in which they stood, he looked 
across his shoulder, and bade the bum 
to follow. 

«Come, now, an’ no bother—we 
must go by wather. It won't do to 
face the papil forenint the sthore. 
Didn’t ye hare thim schrache like 
murther just now? O! they'd mur- 
ther the both av us. Here: down 
thim steps—that’s it—aizee while I 
open this small door.” ‘There was a 
noise of the turning of a lock, of the 
opening of a padlock, and of the drop- 
ping of a chain. ‘ Now, thin, Mis- 
ther Bum,” said the quiet man, as he 
opened the small door, from which 
was seen, moored at the bottom of 
some half-dozen stone steps, a small 
boat ; now, thin, Misther Bum, yer 
all but safe; but yer shure ye’ve the 
bit of parchmint—a good workman 
always carries his tools with him.” 

“*‘ Havn’t I, my dear friend? Don’t 
you wish ?” asked the little fat man, 
as with eyes beaming with pleasure, 
and a heart thumping with delight, he 
held forth the dirty bit of white paper. 

Satisfied to his heart’s content, the 
quiet man walked down the steps, and 
Mr. Latitat, rejoicing in the blessed- 
ness of freedom, hopped gaily, as a 
water wag-tail, down the steps after 
his mentor. 

Both* seated in the boat, and the 
painter cast, and the pair of oars taken 
and plied by the quiet man, the bum 
soon found himself in the middle of a 
wide reach of water, which lay between 
Y and the opposite shore. The 
tide was running out, and cf course 
the boat made for sea. 

“May I ask you,” inquired Mr. 
Latitat of the quiet man, “may I ask 
you—where—a—where—we are—a 
—going to, my dear friend ?” 

** Wid pleashure, Misther Bum,” 
replied the quiet man, as he lightly 
shipped the oars, and crossing the 
thorls between him and Mr. Latitat, 
sat himself right opposite to his guest 
in the stern. ‘ Wid pleashure, Mis- 
ther Bum—we’'re goin’ no further, by 
yer lave.” 

“No further,” almost stupid with 


_* This boating excursion is fact. 
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amazement, exclaimed the little fat 
man. 

*¢ Wid yer lave, sir!” repeated the 
quiet man ; and he looked at Mr. La- 
titat as if he were going to eat him. 

‘* Man !—what do you take me for?” 
half-screamed the sheriff’s deputy, at 
the same time, making a nervous at- 
tempt to find his legs somewhere. 

“IT take ye, Misther Bum, for what 
ye are, sir,” quietly retorted the quiet 
man, looking yet more savage, and 
throwing the weight of one very bony 
and heavy hand on Mr. Latitat’s shoul- 
der, and diving the other inside the 
double-breasted waistcoat, from the 
curious pocket in which, the dirty bit 
of white paper was drawn forth. “I 
take ye, sir,” repeated the quiet man, 
** for what ye are—as I’ve towld ye 
plain enough—a raskil of abum. Now 
listen to me, an’ take me, Misther 
Bum, for what I am—a man av me 
word. An’ me word is this—ye’ll 
ate ev'ry bit of this parchmint, or I'll 
dbrown ye in the channil—an’ who'll 
be lookin’ afther a drownded bum ?” 

This passed every thing. Ideas, 
words, were put to flight; and yet, a 
most painful state of conscious exis- 
tence remained. The firm must suffer 
martyrdom ! 

‘¢ Will ye ate, ye thafe av cra-ashin ?” 
demanded the quiet man of Mr. Lati- 
tat, holding, at the same time, the 
dirty bit of white paper to his lips. 

Speak Mr. Latitat could not, but he 
nodded assent. 

“¢ Open yer mouth thin,” commanded 
the quiet man ; and the mouth opened, 
and the dirty bit of white paper was 
stuffed in. 

«* Ate, will ye?” more imperiously 
did the quiet manjcommand, when he 
saw the jaws moving not. “ Ate, or 
I'll make ye. There—there—there!” 
and the strong hands of the quiet man 
performed the offices of those muscles 
which aid in the great business of mas- 
tication. “ Tare-an-ouns! but it’s me- 
self that'll make ye ateit.” Then the 
jaws were forcibly opened, and the 
process of mastication inspected. 
Another and another compulsory ac- 
tion of the jaws, and another and 
another inspection followed. ‘ There, 
that'll do now, Misther Bum,” re- 
marked the quiet man, on the third 
inspection ; “ we'll now wash that same 
down, honey. Ye’'ll take a dhrop, 
Misther Bum,” jocosely observed the 
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quiet man, and he held back the un- 
resisting head of Mr. Latitat, and 
poured down his throat about a quart 
of salt water, which he raised for the 
purpose in a large old shoe that lay 
‘*‘handy” in the bottom of the boat. 
Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, went the 
water down Mr. Latitat’s throat ; and 
as it gurgled its way downwards, so it 
carried downwards that which had 
been the very bone and sinew of Nab- 
him and Do-all’s courage. His autho- 
rity, brief as it was, gone, Mr. Latitat 
yielded himself up to fate. Had the 
quiet man wished to throw him into 
the sea, he would not have objected— 
alas! he was un-bum’d. 

The bum’s repast past, the quiet 
man left him alone in the stern of the 
boat again, and taking the oars, with 
many a long and a strong pull, ran 
alongside the pier in the Mall. There 
he moored the boat, and giving his 
arm to Mr. Latitat, walked that re- 
spectable crest-fallen shadow of him- 
self across the thorls, up the steps of 
the pier, and straight away to the 
Royal. 

But few people were in the streets, 
as the poll had been closed for some 
time. It was also getting fast on to 
respectable people’s tea-time. Mr. 
Latitat, ;however, remarked not the 
stillness of the town, or the lateness 
of the evening. His heart was tat- 
tered, his hopes widowed! He had 
been compelled to do an act which, 
except in Mr. Saturn’s case, is without 
a parallel in history! He had, one 
might say, eaten his own offspring ! 

“Be the sowl av me phut!” ex. 
claimed the voice of Barney, as Mr. 
Latitat and his quiet friend walked 
towards the Royal door, across the 
space before the hotel. “ Be the sowl 
av me phut! but here’s the commish-« 
ner |” 

A deafening yell rose from Barney’s 
fraternity, who were then crowded 
round the hotel listening to the noise 
of the gratulatory speeches, and of 
the knives and forks of Mr. Popula- 
rity— the successful man— and his 
friends, and to the clatter of their 
plates, and to the ringing of their 
tumblers ; and who were also taking 
in the smell of the cookery with almost 
as much pleasure as if they were in 
the midst of the fun. 

“Howld yer tongue, howld yer 
tongue, Barney,” was the rebuke 
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which Barney’s political enthusiasm 
received. ‘ Don’t ye see—he’s a frind 
av mine! A commishner !—he !— 
more likely a bum !” 

Barney burst into a loud laugh, 
which shook not only his own sides, 
but the sides of all his people. “Och, 
murther!—the crathur—to think what 
lies he’s towld !” and again he laughed, 
and again, and the whole mass of beg- 
gars laughed louder and louder—little 
Flan not the least loud. 

“The misfortnate villain!” said 
Flan to his bigger half, “but it’s a 
pitee thim bums are sich liars!” and 
then the little man laughed yet more 
loudly than before. 

But this jesting, how it went to Mr. 
Latitat’s heart! Now it was that he 
really saw what a series of miseries 
his own want of truth, his duplicity, 
and cunning had stored up for him. 

«“ Oh!” internally soliloquized the 
east-down sheriff’s deputy undone ; 
“oh! if I were but honest—all this 
comes of lying !” 

In this highly moral frame of mind, 
Mr. Latitat permitted his quiet friend 
to lead him up the steps of the Royal, 
and then into a large room in the ho- 
tel, brilliantly lighted up, and filled 
with people, merry as grigs, and with 
the hot stews of a just finished, first- 
rate, election dinner—on which no 
expense was spared, could be spared, 
or cught to be spared, no matter what 
people in the house of commons may 
say—and with the reeking steam of 
whiskey-punch, and the more distin- 
gue perfume of some dozens of the 
best of good claret. 

* A frind, yer honours,” said the 
quiet man, introducing the little fat 
man—now, indeed, looking almost lean 
and lank—to the gentleman who evi- 
dently occupied the chair. 

« Ah!” said the chairman, who was 
no other than Mr. Popularity in pro- 
pria persona; “ah! I do know that 
gentleman. I believe we came over 
in the steamer to Cork together—did 
we not, sir ?” 

Mr. Latitat felt himself addressed ; 
he could not avoid his friend to-day, 
though that friend had certainly, to 
some purpose, avoided him yesterday. 

‘I believe,” said Mr. Latitat, a real 
tear stealing into his eye, and his voice 
really trembling with emotion ; “ I be- 
lieve—sir 

* Oh !—ah !—yes !” in the most 
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gentle accents‘interrupted Mr. Popu- 
larity ; and rising from his chair he 


. directed the gentleman at the bottom 


of the table—* his excellent vice,” as 
he called him—to hand a glass of cla- 
ret, and a letter which he had in his 
keeping, to Mr. Latitat, “the well- 
known, and able, and experienced, and 
clever head of the firm of Nabhim and 
Do-all. That wine,” continued Mr. 
Popularity, “ will do you good, sir. I 
know you have visited us in troublous 
times—times which draw upon the 
constitution a little.” This hit drew 
down thunders of screams and shouts 
of applause. * But,” went on Mr. 
Popularity, “we have too good an 
opinion of you, sir, to think that diffi- 
culties or dangers, by the way, can 
prevent you from the strict perform- 
ance of duty.” Fast, fast, did Mr. 
Latitat begin to recover himself, and 
rapidly did his misfortunes begin to 
vanish from his recollection ; actually, 
he raised his right hand, and thrust it 
into—his empty double-breasted-inside- 
waistcoat-pocket ! Finding nothing 
there, he did look a little blank, and 
Mr. Popularity saw it. “ Ah! my 
good friend,” urged the new member, 
drink your wine—you must—it will 
serve you, believe me—and then run 
your eye over the letter which you 
hold in your hand. It contains, I be- 
lieve, a settlement of our small ac- 
count, together with your expenses, 
which I hope will prove satisfactory. 
We have won the day, sir, it is true, 
but we must not, in our success, forget 
moderation, sir, and justice—strict 
justice !” 

Shouts of applause again danced at- 
tendance on the favourite’s words, and 
Mr. Latitat (having, by the way, skim- 
med the letter in question, which was 
a letter of credit with a remarkable 
sum total in the corner,) was seen to 
join with considerable warmth in the 
joyous demonstration. 

As the applause subsided, Mr. Po- 
pularity sat down, and Mr. Vice was 
on his legs. 

‘Mr. Chairman,” commenced the 
vice, “with your permission, I will 
address a few words to our friend of 
nee firm of Nabhim and Do- 
all.” 

Mr. Chairman, of course, assented. 

“ T feel obliged, sir,” said Mr. Vice, 
and he turned his face full on Mr. La- 
titat. It was the gent. who had so 
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neatly complimented him on board 
the steamer. Mr. Latitat blushed. 
« Ah! Mister Latitat,” continued the 
gracious vice, “ I perceive you recol- 
lect me. It was rose against rose, 
and we——but no matter, let bygones 
be bygones. That letter in your hands 
contains my reasons !” 

Mr. Latitat smiled outwardly, but 
he really laughed most immoderately 
in his sleeve. He would have been 
satisfied with less elaboration of argu- 
ment ; however, he thought something 
of a fool and his money, and the thought 
laughed in his brain till it almost in- 
toxicated him. 

“I see,” said Mr. Vice—he paused 
for a moment to observe the movement 
of Mr. Latitat’s facial muscles. “I 
see, we understand each other, and 
that you will let me now take a last 
liberty with you. Will you not?” 

Mr. Latitat looked graver, but 
bowed assent. His hand, however, 
tightened in its grasp, and squeezed 
more closely the letter of credit. 

« You are about to return to Eng- 
land, sir,” continued Mr. Vice, “‘where 
I hope you may prosper. But, when 
you find yourself on the other side of 
the channel, do not flatter yourself 
that you have seen Ireland. All that 
you have seen amounts to this—a re- 
markable series of exaggerations, 
which, one and all, have been pro- 
duced—if not wholly, at least in a 
great part—by yourself. I will not 
comment on what you have seen and 
felt—I leave that to yourself. If you 
wish to do yourself and the little you 
have seen of this country justice, pon- 
der over, on the other side of the 
water, your haps and mishaps, and ask 
yourself—whether, if you had not ex- 
cited us to act a broad farce, you would 
not have played your part in a more 
natural and less eventful drama—the 
last two days! Sir, I have done, but 
we now part friends, and as a friend, 
I merely request that you will allow 
me to fill your glass again, while one 
of our committee-men—an acquaint- 
ance also of yours—gives a song.” 

The glass was filled—all the glasses 
round the table were filled, when the 
committee-eman—whom Mr. Latitat 
had met in Hotel, Cork, previous 
to his start per coach—in a fine, deep, 
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meilow-toned voice, sang the follow- 
ing :— 


‘6 THE FRIENDS WE LOVE BEST. 


CHORUS. 
‘* Fill the cup, 
Lift it up, 
To each lip be it prest! 
*Tis the toast 
We prize most— 
Here’s the friends we love best ! 


I. 
‘“* The sage is he here ? 
It is wise to be gay ! 
Who lives ’mid dark clouds, 
Never blesses the day ! 
What sage would refuse 
To join lip and heart 
In one last cup of wine, 
Ere in friendship we part ! 
Chorus. 
It. 
“‘ The pale scholar here— 
Old in study, not years— 
Knows Learning and Mirth 
Are the closest confreres ! 
Nor will he refuse 
To join lip and heart 
In one last cup of wine, 3 
Ere in friendship we part! 
Chorus. 


Trl. 

*“* The bachelor here, 

Care-worn in his dreams! 
Awake, unoppress’d, 

He is gay as he seems! 
And cannot refuse 

To join lip and heart, 
In one last cup of wine, 

Ere in friendship we part ! 

Chorus. 
Iv. 

The married our guests ! 

Pledg’d heartful to their vow, 
Must chorus the toast 

Which we celebrate now— 
Love could not refuse 

To join lip and heart 
In one last cup of wine, 

Ere in friendship we part ! 

Chorus. 


v. 

True hearts throb around, 

Their full music I hear! 
Ey’ry pulse is as sweet 

As the song of a sphere ! 
These cannot refuse 

To join lip and heart 
In one last cup of wine, 

Ere in friendship they part ! 

Chorus,’ 
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SCHILLER’S HERO AND LEANDER, 
BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D, 


I 


Sex, upon each other gazing, 

Yon grey towers, their heads upraising 
In the golden dawn, where swells 

Hellespont, with rush and roar, 

Through the proud gates evermore 
Rolling of the Dardanelles. 

Hark! the breaker bursting yonder, 
How it roars the rocks above ! 

Asia it hath torn from Europe, 
But no terrors hath for Love. 


II. 


Yonder walls were Hero’s dwelling, 
And the old tradition, telling 
Of Leander, haunts the place ; 
Fair was she as Hebe blushing, 
And among the mountains rushing 
See him lead the stormy chace. 
Plighted are their hearts—but Fathers 
Frown, and theirs are foe and stranger. 
Sweet the fruit the bold hand gathers, 
Hanging o’er the abyss of Danger. 


IIl, 


On yon rock-tower, where the beating 
Waves, advancing and retreating, 
Fling on Sestos their white foam, 
Gazing o’er “ the ocean-river”* 
Sate the Maiden, gazing ever, 
Ever, on Leander’s home. 
Swiftly o’er the bridgeless waters 
Fly her wishes—oh that they 
Were a bark to waft him hither !— 
Vain—yet Love hath found a way. 


IV. 


Love it was, whose silken thread 
Through the Cretan mazes led— 
Is the God less mighty now 
Than when the fire-breath bulls he broke, 
And bow’d their necks beneath the yoke 
Of the adamantine plough ? 
Orpheus, though Hell’s ninefold torrents 
Roll’d in fire to bar his way, 
From the sunless realms of Pluto 
Rose with his Eurydice. 


* Aubrey de Vere—“ Search after Proserpine,” &c., p. 97. 
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And—Leander’s heart elated 
With delight anticipated— 

All on fire his eager blood— 
Soon as daylight’s fading glimmer 
Dies away, the daring swimmer 

Plunges in the Pontic flood. 
With strong arm his way he urges 

Onward—on—to that dear strand 
Where the turret o’er the surges 

Beckons him with lighted brand. 


VI. 
Happy !—to the heart’s soft pillow 
Welcom’d from the warring billow, 
Clasp’d to that confiding breast ! 
Bliss beyond all human measure, 
Heaven on earth is in the treasure 
To thy heart in secret press’d, 
Till Aurora wake the lingerer 
In his dream of extacy, 
And from Love's soft bosom warn him 
To the cold bed of the sea. 


Vil. 
And thus thirty suns in gladness 
Set and rise upon the madness 
Of their sweet and stolen delight ; 
—Gleam of joyance unabiding ! 


Yet do their young hearts confiding 
Dream a future all as bright. 

Know you not that toil and peril 
Are the charms that heighten bliss, 

And the bough whose fruit is sweetest 
Smiles above the precipice ? 


VIII. 


And Hesper and Aurora climb 

The arch of heayen—but what is Time 
To them, whose life is one long dream ? 

They see not—they—the leaf that falls, 

Nor hear they from his northern halls 
The winter ice-wind scream. 

Yea! they welcome coming winter ! 
Happy, happy time—think they 

Night, on vole wings descending, 
Lingers with more,fond delay. 


Ix. 


And the Scale in Heaven is steady— 
And the night and day already 
Of one length—and rich in hope 
Stood Hero watching from the tower 
The steeds of Day, in that soft hour 
When down the western heaven they slope. 
And the sea was like a mirror. 
The bright surface of the deep 
Stirr’d not—not a wing of Zephyr 
To disturb that crystal sleep. 
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Lo! the silver waves in motion, 

Gay with dolphins. Nymphs of Ocean 
On, in dim procession slow, 

Are moving o'er the waters seen, 

And Thetis, their majestic queen, 
Is rising from below.* 

They the love-rites saw—they only— 
And the secret unrevealed 

Rests with them: in magic silence 
Hecate their lips hath sealed.t 


XI. 


With glad heart Hero looks upon 
The sunshine sea—with flattering tone 
And playful soothes—the sunshine sea. 

“* Bright God! they say that thou beguilest, 
That thine are false smiles when thou smilest : 
Oh! they say false, bright God, of thee! 
Man is false,—and in their blindness 

Fathers hard of heart reprove,— 
Thou art goodness all—all kindness, 
Thou canst feel and pity Love. 


XII. 


« All alone I linger’d pining, 

This drear rock my steps confining, 
Longing still for that dear guest, 

—Bridge, nor bark,—but thou upborest 


Him, whom thou each night restorest 
To this idolizing breast. 

Horrors strange, wild sea, within thee 
Dwell—and fearful is the wave— 
But the prayers of Love can win thee, 

And thou wilt not wrong the brave. 


XL. 


** Sea-God! thy own heart with human 
Love was touched, and beat for woman, 
When the Ram of golden fleece 
Helle, from an angry mother 
Flying with her flying brother, 
Bore o’er Euxine’s black abyss, 
Thou didst see and thou didst love her. 
From below a whirlpool dread 
Uprose thy dark arm and bore her 
Down, far down, to Ocean’s bed. 


* Tum varis comitum facies, immania cete, 
Et senior Glauci chorus, Inousque Palemon, 
Tritonesque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis, 
Leva tenent Thetis, et Melite, Panopeaque virgo, 
Neswe, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque. 
Vinc. 2En. v. 832. 
t Nox arcanis fidissima— 


Tuque triceps Hecate.— Ovi. Met. vii. 
Nox et Diana que silentium regis, &c. 


Hor. Epop. vy. 
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“‘ With the God a Goddess she 
Deep in grottoes of the Sea ~ 
Now a life immortal leads. 
Lovers doth she love—still smoothing 
Wild waves—thy vext passions soothing 
Safe to port the bark she speeds, 
Star-bright Helle !—power benignant ! 
Goddess mild, to thee I ray— 
Bring to-night my own Beloved 
Hither on his wonted way !” 


XV. 


Dark and darker grow the waters, 

And she lights the torch that scatters 
Its feeble glimmer o’er the wave ; 

Rash hand !—why wake the signal light ? 

Why in this tempest-boding night 
Lure thy Belovéd to his grave ? 

From afar it roars and threatens— 
Darker curl the billows drear— 

And the stars from heaven are blotted, 
And the hurricane is near. 


XVI. 


Night falls heavy—lightnings quiver— 
Like the down-pour of a river 

From the heart of the black cloud 
Desolating rains are gushing, 
Winds from all their caverns rushing 


Over main and marsh moan loud. 
Whirling round in that vast whirlpool 
Thousand bristling billows swell, 

Ocean’s ghastly bed the tempest 
Bares, and lo !—the jaws of Hell. 


XVII, 


“* Misery and misery !— 
Qh, in this calamity, 

Father Jove, look down on me! 
What if my mad prayer, that sought 
Him in such a night, have wrought 

All this ill and agony— 

From the tempest every sea-bird 

Landward hastening wings its way, 
From the tempest landward flying, 

Every vessel seeks the bay. 


XVIII, 


‘‘ But be sure, that spirit daring 

Onward through the surf is bearing, 
Nerv’d with Love’s celestial might ; 

Vowing swift return he parted, 

And he will be here—true-hearted ! 
And he will be here to-night ! 

At this moment with the tempest 
In fierce agony he toils, 

And the savage whirlpool round him 
Wrings and clasps its strangling coils. 
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** Pontus false |—and was that smiling 
Face of thine but the beguiling 

Smile of one that would betray ? 
Wert thou mocking and deceiving, 
Seeming but at rest while weaving 

Syren snares to tempt thy prey ? 
Till to mid stream thy allurements 

Win him, whence is no retreat,— 
Fiend-like then upon thy victim 

All thy thronging terrors beat.” 


XxX. 

Hark !—the tyrant storm raves louder, 
And the sea swells fiercer—prouder ;— 
From the cliff with foam and flash 

Back the frantic waves are scatter’d ; 

See! the oak-ribb’d vessel shatter’d 
Bends and shivers in the crash. 

In the wind with trembling glimmer 
Fades and dies the watch-fire brand ; 

Fearful night to brave the waters! 
Fearful night to seek the strand ! 


XXI, 
* Aphrodité! hear me praying, 
And the tempest’s wrath allaying 
Calm the Ocean, Ocean-born! 
To the Winds Aurora rising 
Shall behold me sacrificing 
Lamb and steer with golden horn.”* 
Every God of Heaven she prays to, 
Every Goddess of the deep, 
To pour oil upon the waters, 
And the wild winds sing to.sleep. 


XXII. 


* Could my voice of agony 
Reach thy green hall in the sea, 
Mild Leucothea divine ! 
Thou, that, when the winds moan drearest, 
To the drowning man appearest, 
Here in sudden splendour shine! 
Reach to him thy veil, inwoven, 
Warp and woof, with mystery, 
Spell, that folded round the bosom 
Saves in perils of the sea!” + 


XXIII. 


And the winds are hush’d—and panting 
Up the eastern pathway slanting 
Their course the steeds of Eos hold ; 
Ocean smoothes his face of terror— 
Peaceful lies the mighty mirror, 
Resting in his bed of old. 


. 


Tres Eryci vitulos et Tempestatibus agnam 


Cedere deinde jubet. Vire, JEN. v, 772, 
+ Odyssey, Book v. 
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Softly, with a playful murmur, 
As upon the rocky strand, 

Break the gently heaving billows, 
Lo! they waft a corse to land, 


XXIV. 
He it is, whose promise plighted 
Death hath seal’d; and,—reunited’ 
Now,—one glance—she sees him there. 
Moan is none nor tear-drop falling— 
Statue-like the heart-appalling 
Chillness of that calm despair. 
From the wave that gives no comfort 
To the blank sky see her glance, 
And a glow of kindling triumph 
Lights her pallid countenance. 


XXV. 


“* Powers, with whom is no relenting, 
—Unresenting,—unlamenting,— 
I bow me to the will divine. 
Ended is my course full early, 
But I loved, and was loved, dearly, 
And Life’s fairest lot was mine. 
Venus! while I lived, true priestess 
Of thy temple I have been, 
And I die, a willing victim, 
Thine in death, celestial queen !” 


XXXVI. 


With hair flying and robes floating 
From the turret, self-devoting, 

See! she plunges in the wave,— 
And, their holy forms receiving, 
Ocean’s God, in triumph heaving, 

Bears them onward—is their grave. 
Pontus, with the rich spoil laden, 

Thrills, his living depths below, 
Pouring from his urn exhaustless 

Streams that will not cease to flow. 


Vou, XXITI—No. 136. 
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SOUTHEY AND HIS POEMS. 


Tue world is, alas! become thoroughly 
unpoetical within the last twenty years, 
as compared with that same world 
such as we remember it nearly half a 
century since, when we first discovered 
that eyes were intended for some 
better purpose than staring out of a 
window at the passengers, foot, horse, 
or car-borne. That was indeed a 
period of brief, but most brilliant, 
poetic light. Before the time of which 
we speak, the spirit of poesy seemed 
tu have made her last effort in Thom- 
son's Seasons, and the lyrics of Burns 
—none dreamt of any thing greater 
than Hannah More’s well-bepraised 
bits (the worst and tamest of all her 
writings), or the dull sweetness of 
Hayley. Cowper was known to com- 
paratively few —as wit and melody, 
as knowledge of human nature and a 
power of description actually picto- 
rial, were not sufficient to sweeten 
the dose of deep piety and sound 
theology by which they were accom- 
panied. The profligacy of infidel 
France, and the fatalism or licentious 
sentiment of Germany, were believed 
to be in full possession of the Cas- 
talian spring; and British readers, 
instead of seeking to call forth native 
talent, came to the magnanimous con- 
clusion, that it did not exist, and 
settled down quietly on the lees of 
Voltaire and Kotzebue. Then was 
heard a sound of harps, and a pro- 
cession of bards commenced, the most 
gorgeous witnessed in any land, and 
continuing in their magic power for 
well nigh thirty years. It was as 
though Chaucer’s Pilgrims had risen 
again, different in their tastes, vari- 
ous in their ranks and habits, but all 
making the same journey together, 
and causing the land through which 
they passed to resound with the voice 
of melody. 

And here they come—Gifford, clad 
in the mantle of Juvenal, leading the 
march, and he who administered the 
knout to Jeffrey bringing up the rear. 


“Then was the time for admiration ; then 
Gods walked the earth, or beings more than men.” 


Crabbe, clad in linsey-wolsey, farmer- 


like, moved along on a rough but 
powerful beast, just rescued from the 
plough, beguiling the way by tales of 
cottage or of copse ; and near him, 
wimpled and robed, on a stately pal- 
frey, came Joanna Baillie, twining 
again those tragic lays which Mel- 
pomene had torn asunder in despair 
when Shakspeare died. Rogers and 
Campbell, scholar-like and _ gentle- 
manly, on well-managed steeds, chanted 
as they went couplets as justly mea- 
sured, and as finely polished, and as 
full of rich harmony, as Pope might 
have recited to St. John at Twicken- 
ham, or Dryden have reluctantly laid 
aside, when 


“a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport.”’ 


And hark! a loud guffaw! Whom 
have we here? By Momus, and Co- 
mus, and all that is risible and queer, 
the Ettrick Shepherd! He has been 
to the tomb of Burns for a relic, and 
here he comes with the “ murderous 
pattle ” which he has abstracted thence, 
riding on a rough cuddie ; and now, 
he caracoles with the proverbial ani- 
mation and brevity of that creature’s 
gallop; and now, springing off, or 
tumbling off, as the change of position 
may be occasioned by his own will, or 
that of his charger, he runs along, 
only stopping to scratch some merry 
conceit in the sand with the uncouth 
truncheon which he bears. And who 
next? page-like, in the vesture of 
green, embroidered with shamrocks— 
he who bestrides a beautiful, but ex- 
tremely vicious and diminutive Shet- 
land poney—he who never says much 
at a time, and who is silent, unless 
when he can make the attempt to be 
brilliant—and whose vile little beast 
flings at all respectable passers-by 
whenever he is touched by the spur— 
’tis Thomas Little, or little Tommy, 
as you will; and if you ask his sur- 
name, you must be a sumph, and de- 
serve a kick from his nag. 


** Not to know him, argues yourself unknown— 
The lowest of your throng.” 


Listen to the little fellow singing! 
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Does he not put you in mind of a 
wren, from the compass and sweetness, 
though there may be a want of depth. 
Ay, there it is! Anacreon’s own lyre; 
and stay, he has got hold of an Irish 
harp, and brings such music out of 
its wires as you never could have ex- 
pected from such small, and soft, and 
jewelled fingers as his. We could 
listen to him for hours, only lament- 
ing that he is so short-winded as 
rarely to get beyond a third stanza of 
any thing. But here comes another 
who will be heard, whether we like 
it or not—another bard of the Ho- 
ratian stature, five feet nothing. He 
is a masquerader, too ; dressed up ina 
winding sheet, and riding a white gar- 
ron, that seems to have been stolen 
from a knacker, because it looked like 
a skeleton. With what sepulchral 
tones he sings, as he beats time ona 
seull with a huge thigh-bone. Why 
should he not? If Young used a 
scull for a candlestick to his Night 
Thoughts, may not that mad Monk 
there employ another, either as a 
musical instrument, or a goblet, as he 
drinks 


“ Tothe health of Alonzo the Brave, 
And his consort, the false Imogene?”’ 


And now comes Bowles, imagining 
the thoughts of Columbus on the At- 
lantic wave; and Merivale, winding 
the horn of Roncesvalles; and Her- 
bert, awakening the Runic song; and 
Leyden, wreathed with the sea-weed 
of Colonsay, and pouring the mer- 
maid’s wailing through the wreathed 
shell which Corrievrekin had rolled 
to his feet; and but here are 
acrowd of imitators and plagiarists, 
who have intruded themselves on the 
procession, with intentions of petty 
larceny. You fellows with the knouts, 
do your duty like men! England 
expects it from you!— Hark !— the 
knotted thong resounds—Laura Ma- 
tilda screams—Della Crusca roars— 
Hafiz whines and drivels—they fly in 
every direction, and a clear passage is 
left for the “masters of the mighty 
spell,” who come together in a goodly 
brotherhood. 

Look at the stately figure on the 
war-horse, whose shield, charged with 
an ancient and an honourab!e bearing, 
marks him as a genuine Troubadour. 
Who does not trace his courser and 
its garniture, as well as in the ballad 
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rhyme that flows spontaneously from 
his lips, the descendant of Wat of 
Harden—the last minstrel of the Bor- 
der chivalry—the benefactor of his 
native 


Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child,” J 


by drawing aside the veil of neglect 
that had been thrown over her beau- 
ties. And that calm, thoughtful look- 
ing man, who ambles by his side upon 
a well-trained mule, whom call ye 
him? He moves, communing with 
himself—and as he moves, he sings ; 
but it seems as though his verses were 
unmeant for any ear save his own—so 
full are they of the workings of his 
mind, and of the deep metaphysical 
realities of the unsearchable intellect 
of man. ‘Tis the hermit of Rydal 
Lake—’tis Wordsworth. Alas! that, 
even deserving as he is, that laurel 
should have encircled his aged brow. 
The third, who rides an unbroken 
steed, and needlessly stimulates its 
native fire to rush on every rude and 
broken spot, in preference to the 
beaten road—who so often leaves the 
train, as if to visit some scene of 
loveliness, but still returns without 
completing the object of his wander- 
ings—who sings with such wild sweet- 
ness, but still in fits and snatches, like 
him 


* Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


Look as his bearing, and his garb, and 
you recognize at once 


“ The mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose hair with age is hoar,” 


and you long to follow him, erratic 
though his steps may be, for you know 
that their track will guide you to 
beauty, and sweetness, and grandeur. 
The central figure of the group is 
one that will attract the gaze of future 
ages more potently than that of the 
contemporary spectators of this won- 
drous cavalcade, because our children 
and grandchildren will not have their 
attention distracted by so many claim- 
arits—some mote anitnated in their 
movements—some thore gorgeous in 
their attire— none striking the lyre 
with a more vigorous hand, or aécom- 
panying its vibrations with a song 
more free from itnitative mieatiness, 
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Grave and sedate in his appearance, 
he does not awake the same sudden 
surprise as some of his fellows in the 
tuneful art; but when the procession 
was closed, and that eccentric youth, 
mask on face and knout in hand, is the 
last of the strange travellers, memory 
will recur to the sweetness and depth 
of the notes that rung on the ear, and 
thrilled the heart, while the plains of 
“La belle France’’—the “ sands of 
the scorching Zehama”— the rocky 
defiles of Gwynnedel, or the rich sa- 
vannahs of Aztlan—the tangled jun- 
gles of Hindostan, or the wooded 
sierras of Asturias—rose to the mind’s 
eye with the accuracy of delineation, 
which none other hand could have 
bestowed. 

And now the mask of the latest 
rider in the party is thrown aside, and 
one appears, noble by birth as well as 
by the loftier aristocracy of talent. 
The pilgrim’s robe sits gracefully on 
that bold horseman, and yet he aban- 
dons it for the capote and yatagan of 
the “ dark Suliote,” or the jacket and 
wide trowsers of the Corsair. And 
well doves every change of garb be- 
come him, and closely does the Muse 
attend every footstep of her highly 
gifted son, until, at last, in wayward 
recklessness, he calls forth the deep, 
burning blush of shame, by lyrics of 
profligacy, and strains of pollution. 
She weeps, but leaves him; and the 
chords of that lyre, which once had 
rivalled Alceus’ self, ring powerless 
on the pallid and disgusted ear. 

They have passed away, like the 
shadows in the wizard'’s glass—and 
where are they? Dead—all save a 
few, who, lingering in an honoured old 
age, are virtually dead to those who may 
recall their past delight, by returning 
again and again to the 


“ Notes they used to love 
In days of boyhood ;”’ 


but cannot hope to have their spirits 
refreshed anew by the gushings forth 
of those springs of melody, which 
seem to be drying up for ever. Rogers, 
Campbell, Moore have long ceased to 
write—Wordsworth’s sweet lines on 
the death of Southey are too probably 
the last notes of the dying swan—the 
rest are in “ the narrow house.” Last 
March saw Southey added to the band 
of those whose fame had been fixed 
by death ; and when he was removed, 


hopeless as his recovery from mental 
imbecility might have been, we felt 
that his relief from the burden of 
premature infirmity was effected by 
the quenching of one of the brightest 
lights that had shone upon the earlier 
part of this century, and that we 
knew not where to look for a poet. 
Perhaps, we said, our own De Vere, 
unless he imitate his honoured father 
in writing too rarely, as well as in 
giving expression to tenderness and 
beauty — perhaps Starkey — perhaps 
some other who has hitherto confined 
his dreamings to his own secret 
thoughts, may aspire to the laurel 
likely to be soon again vacant. But 
we could not then look to the future ; 
our hearts were too deeply wrought 
with the recollections of the past. 

And it is with the past that we 
would now deal, in putting on record 
our views of the poetic genius of 
Southey. Others may review his 
merits as one of the ablest of the 
prose writers of our age; and great 
and manifold they were ; but we loved 
him as the bard—his melody attracted 
our boyish ear, and the judgment of 
manhood has confirmed what the 
quick intuition of childhood had de- 
creed. Wherefore, it is the object of 
this brief notice to explain. 

That Southey had imagination, none 
are so bold as todeny. That he could 
weave the harmonious line, and, when 
he pleased, add rhyme to rhythm, is 
a self-evident fact. That he was origi- 
nal, both in the themes which he chose 
and the manner in which they were 
elaborated, every reader will declare ; 
nay, this has been imputed to him as 
a fault by his unfriendly critics. His 
varied learning is well known; his 
labour and severe caution in the pre- 
paration of his works for publication 
is evinced by the fact, that in a period 
of more than twenty years, he gave to 
the world jive poems of any conside- 
rable length, one of which, the Curse 
of Kehama, was commenced in 1801, 
and not published till 1810 ;—a truly 
laborious system of correction and re- 
vision, when compared with the mul- 
titude of productions in a lesser space 
of time, to which some of his con- 
temporary authors gave birth. Scott's 
five metrical romances were all pub- 
lished within ten years—all Byron’s 
almost innumerable poems, with the 
insignificant (in every sense) exception 
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of “ Hours of Idleness,” issued from 
the press in less than fifteen. With 
all these requisites for popularity, does 
it not seem strange that Southey’s 
works should for a long time have 
been “caviare to the general?” And 
yet not more strange than that “ Para- 
dise Lost” should have remained un- 
noticed and almost unread until Addi- 
son brought it into repute nearly half 
a century after it was first published. 

The genius of a poet is not to be 
measured by contemporary praise. 
Truth is unchangeable; and therefore 
poetry, whose essence is in its resem- 
blance to the reality of things, must 
be the same in every age. But fashion 
and taste are ever varying; and the 
style which is in esteem with the fa- 
shion of to-day may be rejected by 
the fashion of to-morrow. Tragedies 
in rhyme were the fashion at the court 
of Charles the Second—would they be 
tolerated by the courtiers of Victoria? 
Those masterpieces, as they were then 
deemed, have died and been forgotten ; 
but the once despised tragedies of 
Shakspeare—the once neglected Para- 
dise Lost—have survived in the admi- 
ration of successive generations—and 
must survive whilst the English lan- 
guage exists. Those poems which 
derived their popularity from the fa- 
shiun of the day, have expired with 
that which gave them birth; but those 
which originated in a just conception 
of the truth, and have been completed 
with a suitably just accuracy of de- 
tail, must live—because truth is eter- 
nal. 

Let us apply this truism—for it is 
no more—to some of the poems of 
Southey. We say, to some; because 
it is neither necessary nor just to re- 
quire every work of a deceased author 
to be conformable to a certain pre- 
determined scale, before he be per- 
mitted to occupy his niche in the tem- 
ple of fame. We do not judge Shak- 
speare by his Lucrece, nor~Milton by 
his sonnets, nor Byron by his Hours 
of Idleness; nor should Southey be 
judged by any of his works, save those 
which marked his mental idiosyncrasy. 
He aspired to be the founder of a 
poetic school; and boldly told the 
critics that he would 


“ For no man's pleasure, 
Change a syllable or measure.” 


Those volumes, therefore, which 
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maark his style, both of thought and 
expression, as contra-distinguished 
from that of his contemporary bards, 
require our sole attention; and this 
renders it unnecessary for us to say 
any thing of Joan of Arc, and the 
minor poems ; or indeed to say much 
respecting Madoc. Those first men- 
tioned were not only his earlier efforts, 
before he had fully proved his 
strength; but, from the leading facts 
being matters of history, left not suf- 
ficient scope for the exercise of his 
inventive powers; and_ therefore, 
whatever might be their beauties, they 
were not characteristic of him and his 
genius. 

In the four great poems which re- 
main, Southey had but a meagre hint 
on which to found the whole super- 
structure of his fable. The idea of 
Thalaba was suggested by the mere 
statement of the existence of 


“The Domdaniel cavern 
Under the roots of the ocean,” 


made in the last volume of the conti- 
nuation of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Whoever will take the 
trouble of referring to the book, will 
see that however great may be the 
obligations of the public for the sug- 
gestion, Southey lay under none for 
any assistance in the completion of his 
fiction. The gypsey crone who crawls 
out of her wigwam by the road-side, 
in order to pick your pocket while 
she pretends to tell your fortune, is 
not more unlike the wild majesty of 
Meg Merrilies, than is the Domdaniel 
of the Arabian fabulist, with itsruler 
Maugraby—a cheating kidnapper—a 
thing of shreds and patches—to the 
Domdaniel of Southey, with its Afreet 
warder at the gate—its hell-baptized 
denizens—its Zeraph, and round altar, 
and living image—and the terrible 
fire, co-existent with its predestined 
destroyer; and yet, from this feeble 
fragment he wrought out the “spe- 
ciosa miracula” of Thalaba. In 
Madoc he had rather more extraneous 
aid ;—as, the local tradition respecting 
the discovery of America by that 
prince—the history of the reign of 
the usurper David, and his wars with 
Prince Hoel—and the narratives of 
the first voyage of Columbus, and the 
expedition of Hernan Cortez—have 
all contributed largely to furnish him 
with materials. But in the Curse of 
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Kehama he is again the “ maker ”"— 
Tlanrny. A single article in the Hindoo 
mythology, and a fragment from one 
of the Tales of the Genii, comprise 
all that he seems to have borrowed 
for his narrative; whilst the huge 
mass of Brahminic learning which he 
has accumulated, serves to fill in and 
to ornament the bold and graceful 
outline which he had imagined from a 
glimpse at a single feature—* ex pede 
Herculem.” And his last, and per- 
haps stateliest poem—Roderick—has 
little that may not be properly called 
the poet’s own. The wrongs of 
Florinda, and the victorious invasion 
of Spain by the Moors, are historical 
facts; so is the guerilla contest main- 
tained by Pelayo. The national tra- 
dition asserts that Roderick survived 
the carnage of Xeres, instead of pe- 
rishing in the Guadalete; that he 
spent the remainder of his life in self- 
inflicted austerities, and finally died 
most strangely, and was buried at 
Viseu. This is all that Spanish liter- 
ature has furnished ; the remainder is 
the creation of the poet's fancy. Here 
then we have four poems in succession, 
the result of the imaginative powers 
of one man; distinct and widely dif- 
ferent in clime, in age, in plot, in cos- 
tume, and in theology; no one of 
them bearing even a family resem- 
blance to its fellow ; and we declare 
them to be four unquestionable proofs 
of the unrivalled power of invention 
in their author. 

But the conduct of the fiction is of 
no less importance to establish the 
poetic character of the writer, than is 
its invention; and here we think that 
the genius of Robert Southey is pre- 
eminent. It may be remarked of 
many other writers that their hero is 
invariable, however their plot may be 
altered ; and it was once said of Dr. 
Johnson that, whatever might be the 
subject on which he wrote, his defi- 
ciency in the power of personification 
was so great, that in his lighter works 
you found Dr. Johnson every where ; 
sometimes a London merchant—some- 
times an eastern sage—sometimes a 
street-walker—sometimes the maid of 
honour to an Abyssinian princess— 
sometimes a school-boy—sometimes 
an housemaid—sometimes a worn-out 
debauchee—always and unchangeably 
Samuel Johnson. His grandiloquence 
as certainly betrayed him, as it is said 


that Napoleon's boot enabled Josephine 
to detect him under his domino. In 
the same way, whichever of Byron’s 
poems we may take up, the hero is 
Childe Harold, with the proper change 
of costume. We were at first in- 
clined to have so far modified this 
assertion, as to have made an excep- 
tion in favour of Sardanapalus, Beppo, 
and Don Juan; but from our recol- 
lection of these pieces—two of them 
the very worst productions, in every 
sense, of their noble author—we feel 
inclined to say, that they personify the 
same spirit of selfishness as Manfred 
and the Giaour, but that it is dressed 
up in the garments of an Epicurean 
instead of those of a Cynic. And the 
mannerism of Scott is notorious—so 
much so, that one of the arguments 
employed to identify him with the 
Beltenebros of the Waverley Novels, 
was the striking resemblance between 
the insignificance of the heroes of the 
poems, and the insipidity of those of 
the novels—to say nothing of a strong 
propensity manifested by both, either 
to fall sick, or run away from the con- 
stable. And whilst we are on this 
subject, we cannot resist quoting an 
opinion given to us by a man who was 
well acquainted with fictitious narra- 
tives both ancient and modern—the 
late Dr. Barrett—better known to the 
world under his ordinary appellation 
of Jackey Barrett. We were enjoy- 
ing a long walk with him (and an en- 
joyment it was, from the overflowing 
abundance of his anecdotes, and the 
naive willingness with which he im- 
parted them) about the time when 
Ivanhoe was published—sometime in 
1820. We asked the Vice-Provost 
whether he had read it, and what was 
his opinion of its merits. 

“Why,” he said, “any one who 
has read one of the novels of that 
writer, has read them all. There’sa 
hero that does nothing at all, and 
there’s a villain or two, and a buffoon, 
and that’s all about it.” 

Now there is nothing of this man- 
nerism in’ Southey; and for the best 
possible reason. Instead of identify- 
ing his personages with himself, he 
reverses the process, and identifies 
himself with them. Wherever may 
be the scene of his action, or what- 
ever may be the era of his actors, 
thither he mentally transports him- 
self; and now he thinks as a French- 
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man of the fifteenth century—now as 
a Welshman of the twelfth. Placing 
himself not merely in the situation 
but in the circumstances of his hero, 
he gives a faithful, because a natural 
picture of the working of the human 
mind, in all its various phases; and 
therefore we find his different works 
consistent with their subjects and 
themselves. His Welsh chieftain is 
not a pensive colonel of light hussars, 
nor his young Arab a Cynic philoso- 
pher ; his personages are not Southey 
in masquerade, betraying themselves 
perpetually by some awkwardness in 
sustaining their characters, or adopt- 
ing in despair the undistinguishing 
domino of all the virtues, consistent 
or inconsistent, heaped upon an hero 
of the true Gyas and Cloanthus race. 
In Joan of Arc his actors are purely 
French; but in the noblest state of 
the nation, ere it had degenerated to 
the ugly cross between the tiger and 
monkey, which had been half de- 
veloped in the days of popish persecu- 
tion, and the Wars of the League, 
but showed itself matured and ram- 
pant in the reign of terror. But in 
Thalaba he shows his power of iden- 
tification with his hero immeasurably 
more than in Joan of Are. He is, 
from the first announcement of the 
Death Angel to the bewildered or- 
phan, 


* Remember, Destiny 
Hath mark’d thee from mankind,” 


the Arabian and the fatalist ; strong 
in his faith, and almost undeviating in 
his course; until the moment when 
the fatal blow is struck, which fulfils 
his destined work, and dismisses his 
sad and wearied spirit to its rest. 

In order to maintain this unity of 
character it is necessary that the poet 
should himself assume, for the time, 
the same views as the being per- 
sonated; should imagine to himself 
the state of mind depicted, and the 
line of conduct which must be its 
result. He must treat the dogma as 
though it were ¢ruth, and reason on it 
as such; and make it pervade not 
merely the thoughts of the one actor 
in his fable, but the whole tissue of 
the fable itself, so that the incidents 
of the tale may appear the natural 
and inevitable consequences of this 
axiom, so to speak, laid down at its 
commencement. Now this is won- 
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derfylly the ‘case in Thalaba. There 
are but two instances in the whole 
poem in which the writer, when speak- 
ing in his own person, lays aside for 
an instant his counterfeited Moham- 
medanism; and in these we cannot 
but see that he was irresistibly tempt- 
ed by the beauty of the allusion. One 
is when, during Thalaba’s wanderings 
in the desert with Lobabu— 


“In that burning waste the travellers 
Saw a green meadow fair, with flowers 
besprent, 
Azure and yellow, like the beautiful fields 
Of England, when amid the growing grass 
The blue-bell bends, the golden hing-cup 
shines, 
In the merry month of May !” 


No Arabian poet could know any 
thing of England and its meadows ; 
and therefore the lines in italics de- 
part from the general accuracy of the 
personification. But the second fault 
is still worse, the temptation being 
less, and the abandonment of Islamism 
being total, in lines perfectly unneces- 
sary for the completion of a passage 
already perfect in itself. It is in the 
apostrophe to Bagdad :— 


“O yet illustrious for remember’d fame, 

Thy founder the Victorious, and the 
pomp 

Of Haroun, for whose name, by blood 
defil’d, 

Yahia’s, and the blameless Barmecides’ 

Genius hath wrought salvation; and the 
years 

When science with the good Al-Maimon 
dwelt. 

So one day may the crescent from thy 
mosques 

Be pluch’d by wisdom, when the enlight- 
en'd arm 

Of Europe conquers to redeem the east !* 


Compare the last three lines of this 
quotation with the many places in 
Roderick, in which, personating a 
Spanish Christian, he speaks of the 
false creed of the Moors, and the 
gross impropriety as well as incon- 
sistency of their insertion here will 
be self-evident. 

We were on the point of adding to 
these a still more beautiful passage, as 
one of the splendid blemishes of 
Thalaba, but we corrected ourselves 
in time ; and, in amends for our tem- 
porary error, produce it as an evidence 
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of the truthfulness of our bard. It 
is in the description of the unsuc- 
cessful effort of Khawla to melt the 
waxen image connected by her spells 
with the life of Thalaba :— 


“In the raging flames 
She cast the imaged wax. 
It lay beneath the flames, 
Like Polycarp of old, 
When, by the glories of the burning stake 
O’er-vaulted, his grey hairs 
Curl'd, life-like, to the fire 
That haloed round his saintly brow.” 


We thought, as most of our readers 
probably have done hitherto, the in- 
troduction of Polycarp, as a saint and 
martyr, on such an occasion, a sole- 
cism of the very worst description ; 
when, happily for our critical reputa- 
tion, we recollected that it was an ar- 
ticle of Islamism, that Curist was the 
third great prophet sent from heaven, 
and that until the coming of Moham- 
med—the fourth—all true believers 
were bound to obey him; and that, 
therefore, all Christian saints and 
martyrs, previous to the hegira, were 
to be had in reverence. A poet of 
inferior learning, or of less skill in 
adapting his information to the illus- 
tration of his tale, or more sparingly 
endued with the moral courage neces- 
sary to tell the truth, at the risk of 
being misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
would have omitted these lines, and 
have escaped all danger of censure ; 
but Southey knew better; and there 
they stand, filling up their proper por- 
tion of the outline of the doctrine of 
the Koran. 

Whilst on this subject, we must 
extend this digression a little further, 
to point out another instance in which 
a seeming error is only an additional 
proof of the accuracy of our author, 
and therefore of his faculty for iden- 
tifying himself with the personages 
and circumstances of his tale. It is 
the striking passage in which Roderick, 
in his priestly office, receives the re- 
cantation of the dying Julian, and re- 
conciles him to the church : 


“ Then to the altar tremblingly he turn’d 

And took the bread, and breaking it, 
pursued, 

‘ Julian! receive from me the Bread of 
Life |’ 

In silence reverently the count partook 

The reconciling rite, and to his lips 

Roderick then held the consecrated cup.” 
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“ A blunder!” cries some critic of 
the smallest possible size. “ The 
Church of Rome denies the cup to 
the laity; Roderick was a priest of 
the Church of Rome; argal,” &c. &c. 
Thus we thought ourselves, some 
five-and-twenty years since, on our 
first perusal of Roderick. But how 
stands the case with us now. Why, 
thus: The Council of Bracara, in the 
seventh century, condemned the prac- 
tice of dipping the bread in the wine 
(the first important approach to the 
refusal of the cup). The battle of 
Covadonga was fought in the year 
719, and therefore the transaction 
referred to above took place at that 
date. But this is not all. The 
Council of Clermont, in the close of 
the eleventh century, and therefore 
nearly four hundred years after the 
death of Julian, decreed that none 
should communicate without taking 
the body apart, and the blood apart, 
except upon necessity, and with cau- 
tion. And, as a closing argument, 
we cite these words from Delahogue's 
tract on the eucharist (one of the 
class-books at Maynooth, by-the-by) : 


‘It appears that from the very days 
of the apostles until the twelfth cen- 
tury, the custom prevailed in the Latin 
Church that the eucharist should be re- 
ceived by the laity in both kinds, as is 
observed in the Greek Church at the 
present day. But from the twelfth 
century the custom of distributing the 
eucharist to the faithful in one kind only 
was gradually confirmed, no one op- 
posing it.” 


Returning from this digression, we 
trace fresh proofs of this power of 
identificatioa in Madoc. It is true 
that the semi-historical character of 
his personages in some degree fettered 
the poet, but only slightly; for his 
Cymri of the twelfth century are won- 
derfully like their descendants at the 
= day. We have spent many 

appy days among the Welsh moun- 
tains; and have met more than one 
gentleman there who bore, in our 
opinion, no small resemblance to the 
friends of the British Columbus. Ge- 
nerous, frank, and hospitable; alter- 
nately sedate and ardent; sensitive 
and impassioned, they might pass for 
a modern edition of Cadwallon and 
Urien, and the other comrades of 


Madoc Ap Owen Gwynedd. And 
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what though they have the reputation, 
(and sometimes, we fear, deservedly,) 
of loving “ cwrw dda,” and being oc- 
casionally quarrelsome in their cups, 
Southey’s noble prince and his ship- 
mates do not appear to have been, by 
any means, the forerunners of modern 
teetotalism. The ferocious explosion 
on the subject of his hatred to the 
Saxons, when a Saxon lady, and that 
lady his sister-in-law, and queen, was 
sitting opposite to him, might induce 
a stern critic to surmise that the sea- 
wearied mariner had been pledging 
the Hirlas horn, or perhaps even “the 
great old pint of Beddgellert”’* pretty 
freely in honour of his safe arrival ; 
whilst the expedient by which the 
troublesome advances of the American 
prince were eluded, shows that good 
Cadwallon was no novice at “sewing 
up” an inexperienced toper. But a 
truce to this small criticism ; they are 
genuine Welshmen, and respectable 
specimens of the genus; and no one 
who has ever tasted St. Winifred’s 
well can mistake them for any thing 
else. 

In the Curse of Kehama, a new 
phase of this self-transformation of 
the poet is exhibited. Thalaba had 
embodied the spirit of faith in 
destiny; Madoc, that of prudent, 
far-sighted energy. Ladurlad is the 
Avatar of patient endurance; and 
Southey chose, with beautiful fit- 
ness, to personify his characteristic in 
a Hindoo. But in this, as in all his 
poems, he has adorned what he has 
touched, and imparted no less grace 
to the moral constitution of the wor- 
shippers of Marriataly, than to the 
glimpses which he displays of the mis- 
shapen abominations which they adore. 
Ladurlad is not represented as patient, 
either from stupid insensibility or 
dogged hopelessness. He might have 
described himself in the words put 
into the mouth of the spirit of Arva- 
Jan, as “all naked feeling and raw 
life,” so exquisitely sensitive does he 
appear under the withering influence 
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of his fiery curse. The “ home scene” 


Gs + . : 
in ‘particular, where he is seen wan- 


dering round the spot endeared by the 
remembrance of happiness long since 
departed, and affection only chilled by 
the hand of death, represents him as 
one whose every heart-string was at- 
tuned to the tenderest sympathies of 
our nature. Hence, though the first 
stunning shock of the curse had stupi- 
fied him, and the prolonged sense of 
his misery had led him to the selfish 
wish to suffer alone, religious feeling 
and religious hope sublime the forti- 
tude of a strong mind to patience ; 
and this, the humble and believing ex- 
pectation produced by the influence of 
reliance on the justice and goodness of 
a superior power, is the mainspring of 
his conduct from the time that he has 
conversed with the immortal inhabi- 
tants of Mount Heemahoot. The 
falsehood and absurdity of Hindooism 
does not militate against this view of a 
character essentially noble in itself. 
The truth of the fables of the Vedas 
is as necessarily assumed for the pur- 
pose of the poem, as the reality of the 
enchantments of Armida for the car- 
rying on of the action of the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata; and unjust, as well 
as relentless, must the critic be, who 
would insist that a poem whose very 
basis is a false mythology, should be 
made to harmonize with eternal truth. 

But what shall we say of Roderick, 
the grandest picture of the working 
of remorse upon a noble mind that has 
ever been presented to our view ? 
Here again there is a vast, though 
gradual development of character ; 
from the first, and almost hopeless, 
agonies of self-loathing, with which 
the fugitive monarch clings to the 
cross—working on in the solitude of 
the hermitage—advancing in its inten- 
sity, whilst it deepens in its self- 
torture, as its object mingles again 
with the world which he had forsaken 
for a time—until, after penitence, and 
self-renunciation, and faith have re- 
stored peace to a deeply-wounded 


* A large and antique pewter vessel, which is kept in the inn at Beddgellert, 


bears this strange misnomer. 


It holds two quarts. 


The landlord is bound, by 


long established custom, to give as much strong ale as it will contain to every one 
who can grasp it round the middle, not touching the handle, and drain it without 
drawing his breath. The waiter told us, about four years since, that he had wit- 
nessed the successful achievement of the adventure of “the old great pint” three 
times ; and, as he was a very young man, we suppose that it is not a very uncom- 


mon exploit. 
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heart, he disappears from the field of 
victory as he had entered on the scene 
in the field of defeat. We cannot 
analyse this noble poem ; the limits to 
which we must restrict ourselves in a 
publication like this, would not admit 
of our occupying so much space as 
would be necessary for even a popular 
review of the taleanditsactors. We are 
therefore constrained to restrict our- 
selves to one personage ; but that one, 
so full of dignity and importance, that 
all the others cluster round him, and 
derive their interest from their connex- 
ion with him. Florinda, Julian, Pe- 
layo, Rusilla, Adosinda—all, in short, 
are but inferior figures, grouped 
around one central form of majesty— 
and that one the Royal Goth. 
Roderick is then introduced to us, 
at the opening of the poem, as the 
guilty king of a still more guilty 
people. A great, though solitary 
erime committed by him, has given the 
occasion for the chastisement of a 
corrupt nation; and whilst he, in the 
misery of hitherto inexperienced de- 
feat, imputes to himself the sin, and 
all its consequences, the poet, not only 
in the introduction of his hero to the 
scene, but often through the narrative, 
impresses on the mind of the reader 
the fact that the general corruption of 
the Goths in Spain had been the true 
cause of the calamity ; whilst, notwith- 
standing the one flagrant transgres- 
sion, the character of their monarch 
was generally unimpeachable. On a 
mind habitually free from offence, 
and naturally delicate and refined, as 
well as lofty and honourable, remorse 
works tremendously ; whilst a weaker 
spirit would sink at once in the strug- 
gle, and a hardened offender would 
stifle its voice at once. Here, then, 
exist in the heroic and romantic Goth 
the finest materials for the display of 
mental conflict ; and the bard has ac- 
cordingly traced it with the most 
beautiful accuracy, throwing his actor 
into situations by no means impossible, 
and in the way in which he is led to 
them, scarcely improbable, and yet 
such as at once evolve the strongest 
workings of his sensitive cunscience, 
and steep it in the bitterest agonies. 
He exhibits him first under the dread 
—not of death, for he has sought it 
fearlessly and lover-like in the battle- 
field—but of a terrible hereafter, 
seeking for relief in the telling of his 
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sorrows to a human ear; then, for a 
year, under the spiritual guidance of 
the saintly Romano, learning, in the 
lonely hermitage, those lessons of 
penitence, of self-command, of faith, 
and holiness, which never had reached 
his pre-occupied ear when on the 
throne. The hour arrives for which 
this discipline had been the training ; 
his preceptor dies, and he is left alone 
with his conscience ; the most terrible 
companion for the guilty, since its 
monitions have a solemn and awful se- 
verity even for the innocent. His 
mind preys upon itself; the natural 
consequences of asceticism are about 
to follow in fancied visions and spiri- 
tual conferences, which, to his wounded 
and morbid sensibilities, would end in 
despair. But conscience drives him 
into action; and in his first commun- 
ings with the world, he is more deeply 
agonized than even in his solitude. 
For, turn where he will, his sin finds 
him out, and reproaches him; the 
triumphant crescent—the Muezzin’s 
call to ~prayer—the veiled females— 
the unblushing renegade—and, worse 
than all, the conversation in the po- 
sada, where the wretched father, 
whose daughter had left him in his 
old age for a Moor, curses Roderick 
as the cause of her apostasy—these 
all remind him of what he has been, 
and of the manner in which he became 
the fallen thing he is. Perhaps the 
minute circumstance of the dethroned 
monarch staring with an idiot laugh 
at his own head on the piece of money 
given him in charity, is more impres- 
sive than all the rest, since marked 
with a nearer approach to the very 
wreck of mind. 

But action always brings a balm to 
sorrow; and Roderick is called to 
action now. Invited by the heroic 
Adosinda to unite in repairing the 
mischiefs that he has wrought, he 
enters on the office of emissary from 
the Primate of Pelayo. We might 
dwell on the anguish of his reminis- 
cences when, travelling with the good 
old Siverian, he is compelled to listen 
to the record of his own past glories 
from the lips of that faithful retainer 
of his house, or refer to his surrender 
of the crown, by doing homage to 
Pelayo at the tomb of his father. In 
this, indeed, the reality of his peni- 
tence is set forth; for what is the 
crown of Spain to one who seeks to 
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erucify his rebellious self? But the 
heaviest, severest trial is yet before 
him. Florinda, “the dear cause of 
his offence,” becomes unexpectedly, 
but most naturally the companion of 
his journey from Cordova to the 
Asturian hills ; and as naturally, after 
the long period which she had spent 
without the ordinances of religion, ap- 
plies to him, as the first priest whom 
she had seen for months, if not for 
years, to receive her confession. A 
more striking situation has never 
been imagined ; and had we for a mo- 
ment entertained a doubt as to the 
poetical powers of Southey, that scene 
alone would have led us to vote the 
laurel to him above all competitors. 
We are writing for those who have 
read the poem—none else could rightly 
understand us; but we would entreat 
them to turn from our remarks to 
Roderick, and, when they have closely 
examined the passage, to say whether 
there be not in it such a display of 
imagination, combined with knowledge 
of the finest workings of the heart, as 
few but the late Laureate could have 
made. 

Some have carelessly condemned this 
as improbable; but they must have 
forgotten the many similar tales in the 
records of the confessional—that re- 
markable one of Theodosius and Con- 
stantia in particular. Every cir- 
cumstance favours it: the change 
which grief has wrought in the appear- 
ance of both Roderick and Florinda— 
his priestly cowl—the peasant’s weeds 
in which she has fled from Cordova— 
the darkness of the night—and the 
judicious addition that— 


‘ther face, raised from its muffler 
now, 
Was turned towards him, and the fire- 
light shone 
Full on its mortal paleness; but the 
shade 
Concealed the hing.” 


The particulars of this strange con- 
fession are of course already too well 
known to Roderick—all, except those 
feelings and wishes of his penitent 
which had been hitherto concealed in 
her own bosom. None can read them 
without at once feeling that he must 
have been stung to the quick by every 
word that she uttered; and, admiring 
the art with which the poet points 
this out—not by reflections of his own, 
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or by colloquial interruptions from the 
royal monk, but by the expressions of 
Florinda, indicating that either by his 
motions or his groans he gave her 
reason to think that he was wearied 
by the length of her narrative, or dis- 
pleased by some of his disclosures. 
She interrupts herself by such inter- 
jections as these :— 


‘‘Nay, hear me to the end!” , 
“Oh, bear not with me thus impa- 
tiently I" ww + be eee 
** Ay, thou mayest groan for poor mor- 
tality— 
Well, father, mayest thou groan!” . . 
« A little yet 
Bear with me, reverend father, for I 
touch 
Upon the point.” - «°° ge 
**O let me close 
The dreadful tale!” 


showing thus incidentally that Rode- 
rick was writhing in a greater agony 
at hearing, than she at making such 
avowals. Such art as this is above 
our commendation; it is a new and 
beautiful application of the Grecian 
painter’s veil. 

But we must not linger, though 
fain, gazing at a picture which has 
drawn tears from our eyes every time 
that we have looked at it. The self- 
denial of Roderick again prevails, and 
again he finds a blessing in its victory. 
He goes on, evidently more at peace 
with himself, and more energetic in 
the fulfilment of his mission. But the 
conflict is still before him: he meets 
his mother, and has to maintain his 
reserve, even to her, for a time; be- 
cause Florinda and Siverian are in her 
company, and he would not be known 
to them. One old friend, however, 
more acute than all the rest, detects 
and, to a certain extent, betrays him— 
his faithful dog. Southey has been 
taxed here with plagiary from Homer, 
but, we think, unjustly ; for no cir- 
cumstance is more common than the 
instinct of the dog discovering his 
master under any concealment. In 
one point we consider Theron prefera- 
ble to Argus, as the latter did not, 
the former did, occasion the detection 
of the diguised king by his mother. 

A strong temptation is presented to 
him now, through the generous ex- 
pressions of Pelayo towards him—no 
less than that of disclosing himself, 
and resuming the throne which his 
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noble-minded cousin was ready to re- 
sign to him; but Roderick’s penitent 
and self-renouncing heart had resolved 
on leaving that pre-eminent station to 
ene who, having never disgraced a 
rank scarcely inferior to royalty in 
the hour of prosperity, could bring a 
brow unsullied by reproach to the 
kingly circlet in the time of peril and 
distress. His sole ambition now was, 
to do the duty of a Spaniard and a 
Christian in the obscurity into which 
his crime had plunged him, and to 
seek, by any lawful means, to avert 
the consequences of his former fault. 
He therefore takes, if not the most 
srominent, still the most active part, 
in the acclamation and consecration of 
his successor; and having thus, by 
his own act, willingly confirmed his 
forfeiture of the crown, and feeling his 
peace of mind assured by this volun- 
tary sacrifice, he fearlessly exposes 
himself to his mother's eye, and en- 
counters his mother’s recognition ; 
whilst, still in the spirit of true con- 
trition, he rejects, as utterly unworthy, 
the praise which she gives, and the 
future renown which she holds forth, 
as the meed of his self-renunciation. 

From this time the conflicts of Ro- 
derick are at anend. He has indeed 
much sorrow, but such only as is com- 
patible with the peace of a mind fully 
reconciled with Gop. He preaches 
repentance in the most touching and 
affectionate, yet faithful and intrepid 
manner, to Julian in the midst of the 
Moorish camp, and is called the next 
day to the delightful office of reconcil- 
ing him to the Christian Church, of 
obtaining his dying forgiveness, and 
receiving not only his last breath, but 
that of his angelic daughter. Then, 
when the name of Roderick has once 
again rung triumphantly from a field 
of victory, he flies from the eager 
search of those who longed to greet 
him as their champion and king, to 
the solitary cell of Viseu, leaving his 
Jatter days and place of sepulchre a 
mystery for centuries. 

We have dwelt thus minutely on 
the grand idea running through the 
entire of Roderick, because it is by 
the clue thus obtained that we can 
most easily unravel the mazes of our 
poet's fiction. None better understood, 
none more sensibly felt, than Southey 
did, the greatness of the encomium 
bestowed by Horace on Homer— 
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“Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit ;" 


and aiming at this highest, noblest ob- 
ject of his delightful art, he was not 
content with pleasing, unless he could 
instruct also. That he could have 
written narratives full of the most 
surprising incidents, none who read 
his poems can deny; that he could 
have rivalled the metaphysical and 
ethic compositions of Wordsworth, 
his minor poems, as well as isolated 
passages in his greatest works, abun- 
dantly attest. But he felt that the 
precepts of philosophy fall coldly on 
the ear, unless they are illustrated by 
example, or scenically represented by 
action ; and hence, in all his works, 
but especially in those three which 
peculiarly display the impress of his 
mould of thought, the action is but 
the development ofa principle, without 
which the narrative loses much of its 
life and beauty. Read Thalaba, Ke- 
hama, and Roderick, without refe- 
rence to the principles which they em- 
body, and, though their beauties of 
description or incident must be appa- 
rent to all, still the appetite for the 
new, the wonderful, or the interesting 
is not always gratfied. But if these 
poems be looked on as representing 
and embodying respectively the prin- 
ciples of faith, of patience, and of 
penitence, each part appears at once 
conducive to the end, and a great 
moral truth is enforced with the ma- 
jestic completeness bestowed on it by 
the sweetest verse. 

As our object is not to analyse the 
poems of Southey for those who have 
not read them, but to assist those who 
know and admire them to find the 
true object of their poet, our review 
may now close. We do not enter 
into the consideration of his minor 
characters, though we might have 
said much of the loveliness of such 
female actors as Oneiza, Kailyal, and 
Florinda, and might have extended 
our list of specimens of womanly 
purity, gentleness, and truth, far be- 
yond the mere heroines of the various 
stories. We might have referred to 
his scenery also, so grand, so varied, 
and always so individual. His land- 
scape, his streams, his clouds, his 
nights and days, are Arabian, Indian, 
American, Welsh, or Spanish, as the 
poem may require, but never belong 
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to that nondescript class so well be- 
loved by poets who know that they 
must have such things in their tales, 
but, having never been taught by na- 
ture, are unequal to such sketching as 
can be learned only in her school. 
Southey copied nature, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate ; and hence his pic- 
tures are always just. We could 
have wished to have selected a few ex- 
amples; but it is better for our 
readers to select for themselves ; they 
cannot be at a loss any where ; but if 
they will compare the walk of Pelayo 
up the vale of Covadonga with the as- 
cent of Thalaba to the gardens of Al- 
vadin—the moonlight scene in the 
desert, where the broken-hearted Zei- 
nab wanders with her son, with the 
conversation by the “ Fountain in the 
Forest,” in Roderick—or the descrip- 
tion of Aztlan, the “ Queen of the 
Valley,” with that of Maha-Baly-Poor, 
the sunken city, and the palaces of 
Shedad, they will admire the variety of 


the outlines no less than the gorgeous- 
ness of the colouring. 

We take leave of our subject with 
regret, feeling that, so far from having 
exhausted, we have merely touched it. 
We must not, however, conclude 
without putting on record what is, in 
our estimation, the highest glory of 
Southey—one indeed which justice 
bids us add he shares with Scott, and 
some more of our modern bards. No 
parent, no brother, no husband, need 
fear to place his poems in the hands of 
those most dear to him. No lover 
will ever be induced to doubt the 
purity of thought of his betrothed, if 
he should surprise her reading the 
pages of Southey. His reputation, 
either for delicacy, or for a firm belief 
in the doctrines of Christianity, has 
never been sullied by a single line that 
he has written. Would that the same 
could be said of all whose works have 
been eagerly received and ardently ad- 
mired in our time! 





CANOVA AND 





HIS WORKS, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF C. L. FERNOW,* 


Berore the first half of the eighteenth 
century had entirely passed away, the 
scholars of Bernini had gradually sus- 
pended their laborious efforts to crowd 
the Churches of Rome with apostles, 
saints, and monuments. Sculpture, 
exhausted as it were by these over- 
strained exertions, had sunk into a 
state of such helpless impotence, that 
scarce one new work of any importance 
was executed in Rome during the 
twenty years which preceded the 
appearance of Canova. Cavaceppi 
was the only sculptor of the time, who 
rose to any reputation, and he was 
chiefly employed in the restoration of 
ancient statues for the various collec- 
tions of Rome. 

The blind enthusiasm which for a 
century had been wasted on the taste- 
less extravagance of Bernini and his 
school, had at length died away. The 
master-pieces of antiquity—thanks to 


Winkleman and Mengs—were again 
restored to honour and reputation; and 
the tasteless productions which had so 
long been admired and alm: st deified, 
became repulsive to eyes purified by 
the study of the antique. 

The apparent pause in the progress 
of art, between 1760 and 1780, was 
but a necessary prelude to a new 
development of its resources. It was 
not enough that the corrupt mannerism 
of preceding years should have entirely 
disappeared—its injurious influence 
must have also died away, a reawakened 
feeling for the purity of the antique 
must have called forth the desire for a 
higher excellence, in order to stimu- 
late the effort to attain it. Prejudice 
must have ceased to usurp the seat of 
truth, and left the public mind un- 
fettered and disposed to receive it. 
And thus, at the end of this dreary 
interval, every circumstance appeared 
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to favour a better direction of public 
taste. But the master-mind was yet 
wanting to embody these higher aspi- 
rations in new and important works of 
art. It was under these circumstances 
Canova appeared, and began his bril- 
liant and successful career. To him 
more than to any other man sculpture 
is indebted for her regeneration then, 
and for much of the favour and sympa- 
thy with which she is now regarded by 
the public. For some years he stood 
alone, being in fact the only artist in 
this department in Rome, who was 
capable of undertaking large works. 
Busts, copies from the antique, and 
subjects of smaller size, were executed 
in other studios, but scarcely a single 
statue of life size was elsewhere to be 
seen. 

So long as he had no living rival in 
the public favour, (it was ten years 
later, that Thorwaldson's Jason gave 
the first promise of his future fame,) 
Canova was compared by his admirers 
to the greatest masters of ancient and 
modern times ; and it was by no means 
unnatural that the enthusiasm of cotem- 
poraries should be disposed to over- 
rate the merits of an artist, who like 
Canova knew so well how to flatter 


an eminent degree those qualities of 
heart and mind which win universal 
regard. But it is the privilege of 
great minds only, neither to be intoxi- 
cated by success, nor disheartened by 
adversity—and unfortunately Canova 
cannot be classed among their number. 
Indications that cannot be overlooked 
in reviewing his artistic career, prove 
too clearly that he did not escape alto- 
gether the influence of the unmeasured 
flattery of his panegyrists, by whom he 
was constantly surrounded as a prince 
by his courtiers. On the other hand, 
the rare gentleness, modesty, and 
simplicity of his character, happily 
counteracted in a great degree the 
effects of this unceasing adulation. 
Many of his works were ranked with 
the antique. Connoisseurs, who piqued 
themselves on their skill in all the 
refinements and mysteries of the art, 
preferred his Perseus even to the 
Apollo Belvidere. According to them 
the beauty of this ancient masterpiece 
had been equalled, while its fau)ts had 
been skillfully avoided ; and when, to 
the shame of the despoiler, the Apollo 
was carriedaway to Paris, they ventured 
to assert, that the loss was by no means 
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irreparable. So little did the artist 
himself shun a comparison with the 
antique, that when occasion offered, he 
placed the noblest works of Greece 
beside his own, and seemed to challenge 
a comparison. When, for example, 
his Perseus was exhibited for public 
criticism, or rather for public admira- 
tion, a 'plaster cast of the Apollo was 
placed on a lower pedestal beside it, 
and certainly to unpractised eyes played 
but an humble part, when compared 
with the marble statue of the Gorgon- 
slayer, aided by all the charms of ex- 
quisite finish as well spotless material, 
and placed in the most favourable light. 
In like manner, the “ Hercules of 
Glycon in repose” stood for many 
years next to Canova’s frantic Her- 
cuies, hurling Lycus into the sea—in 
order as it should seem that he might 
place the merits of his furious rival in 
the most favourable light. Every im- 
partial spectator must have felt the 
folly, to say the least, of courting such 
comparisons ; but in the first case it was 
especially unwise, as the artist’s mis- 
conception of the character of Perseus, 
was thereby made the more palpably 
evident. 

Nothing indeed but Canova's rare 
happiness in having no enemy, could 
have saved him from the disagreeable 
consequences of challenging criticism 
in a manner so naively daring. The 
flattering verdict of the Roman critics 
was amply confirmed in word and 
deed by the reigning pontiff. The 
Perseus and the Boxers were purchased 
for the museum of the Vatican, into 
which no statues save antique had 
hitherto been permitted to enter. A 
papal decree of this time, which 
announces Canova’s appointment to 
the office of conservator of the arts and 
antiquities in the Roman statues, desig- 
nates him as the rival of Phidias and 
Praxiteles! Such an apotheosis was 
never before granted to any modern 
artist, and not to mention the honour 
of a marquisate, a distinction to which 
many artists had been raised before 
him, Canova had now reached the 
highest worldly honour, which success 
in the arts can bestow. Nothing now 
seemed wanting but that posterity 
should ratify the sentence. But what 
is the guarantee for such a consumma- 
tion? His merit, say his admirers, 
attested by the public voice, and sanc- 
tioned by a papal decree. But in the 
seventeenth century, Bernini himself 
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was equally lauded both by the public 
and the popes. The self-same works, 
which posterity has pronounced the 
most extravagant aberrations of taste, 
kindled among his cotemporaries an 
admiration which spread with his fame 
throughout Europe. So small is the 
dependence to be placed on the judg- 
ment of even the most cultivated public, 
during the lifetime of an artist. 

A frequent examination of Canova’s 
works, with a constant reference to the 
criticisms of the public and those funda- 
mental principles of art on which they 
ought to rest, has led to the conviction 
that future critics will find much to 
moderate and correct in the decisions 
of their predecessors. But before we 
enter on a critical examination of the 
works, we will briefly state the principles 
on which we ground our judgment. 

Among the arts whose aim is purely 
zsthetic, sculpture has the narrowest 
sphere, the simplest object, the severest 
precision of her forms. But despite 
these apparent restrictions, she alone 
can embody the ideal of the beautiful 
in its highest purity and strictest 
individuality of character. No art of 
antiquity so completely accomplished 
its aim, or left such perfect models for 
the guidance of all succeeding ages. 
In none is it more difficult for the 
moderns to equal the ancient masters, 
in none less possible to surpass them. 
The ideal of the human form has been 
carried to such perfection in the 
ancient statues of the gods and heroes 
of Greece, that modern art may seek 
in vain to reach a higher point of ex- 
cellence in this direction; the very 
motive for efforts so lofty has ceased 
for ever to exist, unless she should 
vainly soar into the regions of the 
unrepresentable. But though the 
highest summit has been gained, the 
sphere of this art is by no means wholly 
preoccupied. The power of being 
new and original within the limits of 
the antique ideal is by no means denied 
to the modern artist. Despite the 
wondrous diversity of character in the 
ideal creations of ancient art, the source 
of its inspirations isstill unexhausted. If 
the modern artist is resolved to be 
something more than a mere copyist of 
the ancients—if he does not aim at 
being new or original by striking into 
bye-paths at the expense of good taste, 
he must necessarily invent new charac- 
ters; and through them enlarge the 
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sphere of ideal art. But this can only 
«be accomplished by a strict adherence 
to the style of the antique. 

In sculpture as in every other 
art there is but one pure and per- 
fect style, even as there is but one 
sound and true standard of taste. 
The former is determined by the 
distinctive form or by the essential 
character of each species of being as 
manifested in the peculiarities of its 
structure; the latter is grounded on 
the natural constitution of the human 
mind. Both, therefore, from the objec- 
tive and subjective necessities of the 
case, are essentially unchangeable in 
their nature. Both assist and combine 
in the production of the beautiful in 
art, both are made sensible to our 
minds by the harmonious activity into 
which they are thrown in its presence. 
If the artist deviates from the pure 
style, he of necessity deviates also from 
the path of good taste—for the former 
is in fact but a representation—a reflee- 
tion of the other. The great majority 
of modern sculptors must plead guilty 
more or less to such a deviation. No 
one has fully satisfied the demands of 
a pure style. The most eminent, who 
inferior perhaps to none of the ancient 
sculptors in ability, have felt the power 
of being original strong within them— 
knew not the laws to which even ori- 
ginality must bow, ere it can attain to 
true excellence. Instead of showing 
their originality merely in the creation 
of new types of character, while in 
style they reverently followed the 
antique, it was in this latter precisely, 
that they sought to display their inven- 
tion, and drew from their own personal 
caprice a manner peculiar to them- 
selves, in which but too often every trace 
of good taste was all but utterly lost. 
Thus too, in our own day, sculpture; 
with her sister, painting, still wanders 
from one manner to another, without 
recognizing the true aiin of art, so 
clearly revealed to us in the works of 
the ancients; while each not unfre- 
quently mistakes her own distinctive 
character. Sculpture seeks to paint 
in marble, painting transfers the ab- 
stract ideal of ancient sculpture cold 
and lifeless to the canvass. It would 
indeed be fortunate for art, if every 
master who exhibits a new manner 
was also able to originate new forms, 
and thus enrich the art not merely 
with works of sculpture, but with new 
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conceptions. But modern art com- 
monly fails in character as well as in 
style. Poor and unmeaning figures 
seek too often to conceal utter inanity 
beneath affected grace, and the absence 
of mind under technical dexterity and 
charms that are wholly material, or 
endeavours to supply their entire want 
of truth in the expression of the 
passions, by the pretension of exagger- 
ated forms and gestures. 

We have said that the sculptor in 
using his undoubted privilege to be 
new and original, must yet adhere to 
the style of ancient art, and that every 
deviation from it is an error of taste. 
This brings us to the definition of 
style. 

The style of a work of sculpture is 
the esthetic character which belongs to 
it in so far as this depends upon the 
object ; and this character is determined 
in every art by its peculiar ideal, and 
in each single representation by the 
relation which exists between the 
individual and the ideal, as grounded 
upon the nature of the object. We 
will endeavour to make this clearer. 

The species man has its definite 
form, which, for each of the two sexes 
eee must and can be originally 
and essentially but one. There is 
therefore one ideal of the male and 
another of the female figure, which are 
the fundamental types for all the indivi- 
duals of the species. These distinct 
ideals are again united in the higher 
merely mental notion of man, abstracted 
from all distinction of sex, but which 
can of course have no representative 
in nature. 

Neither is the pure ideal form of 
either sex ever realized in actual na- 
ture. It is the indeterminate type or 
scheme of the innumerable creations of 
nature which may float before the mind 
of the artist, and which he may cer- 
tainly realize in a far higher degree 
than in any living original, but can as 
little pretend to embody in all its per- 
fection, as the mathematician can hope 
to produce the pure ideal of a triangle 
or other geometrical figure. In order 
to be presented to the senses it must 
assume a definite form, and therefore 
an individual character. So too in 
nature, in every separate existence the 
specific form is manifested through the 
individual, consequently more or less 
modified by it. In every separate 
being therefore there necessarily exists 


a certain relation between the general 
groundwork of the specific form and 
the individual modification, which, as 
is evident from what we have already 
said, is merely the collective sum of the 
accidental variations from the general. 
It is this relation which determines the 
distinctive character of the individual 
as wzsthetically conceived by the specta- 
tor and esthetically represented in art, 
in a precise and suitable ideal. 

To avoid misapprehension we must 
further observe, that the idealized 
individual of art is distinguished from 
the actual individual of nature by its 
always representing a particular class 
in the species; it therefore stands one 
step higher than the latter, which 
merely represents its own individual 
existence. Inasmuch as art can thus 
express the essential qualities of a par- 
ticular class in one individual, it rises 
above the common level of nature, 
omits the faulty, accidental, and un- 
meaning, without sacrificing the cha- 
racteristic. On the contrary, freed 
from all that is casual, it appears in 
the ideal individual still more pure, 
perfect, and palpable. 

Every ideal of art is such a repre- 
sentation of a particular conception of 
the species in a corresponding form. 
When a natural object is merely repro- 
duced in all its existent reality, it is a 
likeness, a portrait, which demands an 
appropriate treatment in order to be 
entitled to rank as a beautiful work 
of art. 

Thus it is manifest that the style of 
sculpture rests upon an unchangeable 
foundation—namely, on that of the 
specific type of the human form; 
while the precise character is deter- 
mined in each case by the particular 
variation, or, in other words, the in- 
dividual element. 

The style of sculpture, therefore, 
in essentials (that is so far as it pre- 
sents under a particular form the 
primary ideal, which, in its absolute 
purity, is always one and the same) is 
and must be single and uniform ; but 
there are innumerable variations of 
character with which the primary type 
may be invested, and by which this 
one style may be modified to an almost 
unlimited extent. On this ground 
also rests the truth of the above asser- 
tion, that the artist may be original 
in his characters, but in style must 
scrupulously adhere to the antique, in 
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which the ideal of form is developed 
with the utmost purity and perfection. 
The more perfectly he satisfies both 
these demands of his art, the more 
excellent will be his work; and if it 
ever be possible for the moderns to 


equal the sculpture of antiquity, or | 


to emulate the ancients successfully, 
it can only be in the way we have 
pointed out. 

Style embraces all the elements of 
representative art, but in sculpture ap- 
plies chiefly to the Form. The indi- 
vidual, as well as the ideal character 
of a figure, (and every work must 
possess this two-fold character, which 
makes up the ideal of art,) can only 
be expressed by its forms and propor- 
tions, and both these depend in each 
particular case on the nature or essence 
of the represented object. Hence, to 
measure the proportions of the antique, 
which vary in every statue, and hope 
by these means to penetrate into the 
mysteries of ancient art, is unprofitable 
labour, if it be not the constant aim 
of the artist to discover in the multi- 
farious varieties before him, the fixed 
ideal proportions of the specific form, 
as modified in every instance by its 
particular character. 

Ancient art, in its gradual progress, 
always directed towards the ideal, de- 
rived from nature herself the essential 
elements of form and proportion, as 
she exhibits them in man, in the 
various modifications of his physical 
structure. These elements, reduced 
to a system of practical rules, formed 
a certain foundation, and was adhered 
to with a scrupulous fidelity, which 
may be easily recognised in all the 
works of the period, however different 
in subject; or, as we might rather 
say, the complete system of ancient 
art was distinctly visible throughout 
its whole extent, and each single work 
is an application of its principles to a 
particular case. The spirit and system 
of ancient art, therefore, can be learned 
only by the most comprehensive survey 
of all its remaining monuments: but 
unless the spirit of the whole be clearly 
seen and distinctly comprehended, 
single works are little more than 
beautiful hieroglyphics torn from their 
proper connection, and unintelligible 
to unlearned eyes. And since the 
most comprehensive survey of the 
existing remains of antiquity must 
still be far from complete, the philoso- 
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phy of art, grounded on the perception 


of its aim, must supply by theory 
and inference what is wanting to ob- 
servation. The style of a work of 
sculpture also most especially applies 
to its expression, as manifested in the 
air, attitude, and action of the figure. 
So far as it is physiognomical, it is 
determined by the character uniformly 
diffused over the whole form. In as 
far as it is pathognomical and mimetic, 
it is determined by the situation and 
that precise moment of the action of 
which it is designed to be the visible 
expression. In every work of sculpture, 
the expression, like the form, should 
be at once both individual and ideal. 
But this ideal-individual expression, 
like the ideal-individual form, is en- 
tirely the work of the life-giving 
genius of the artist, which breathes like 
a creative spirit over the chaos of the 
rude material, separates the merely 
accidental from each different kind of 
expression, and represents only that 
which is essential, important, and 
characteristic. 

We must content ourselves here 
with having merely laid down the chief 
conditions of style, and the reasons 
for which we maintain that the modern 
sculptor can never deviate from the 
style of ancient art without detriment 
to the aim he has in view. 

The individuality of antique sculp- 
ture, though drawn from nature her- 
self, is never mere imitation of any 
actual existence, but a creation of 
the imaginative power, for which 
her individual forms supply no more 
than the groundwork. This creative 
power is the very foundation of sculp- 
ture and of all genuine artistic genius; 
it is one of the rarest gifts of nature, 
without which no true originality, con- 
sequently no characteristic represen- 
tation of an esthetic idea, is possible. 
Even amongst the Greeks it was a 
rare endowment. Among the multi- 
tude of their sculptors, it was given 
but to few to represent the idea of a 
divinity or hero in such fulness and 
perfection, that the ideal-individual 
character was, as it were, entirely ex- 
hausted. When it was attained, it 
remained the permanent type for all 
representations of the same subject. 
That the ideals of the ancients were 
not mere assemblages of the beautiful 
parts of nature mechanically put to- 
gether, but were organically created 
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in the imagination of the artist, is ™ not be difficult to collect the individual 
— by the pervading unity, the > character of many of our artists from 
armonious combination of all their their productions. Among the ancients 
parts into one living, meaning whole, } we rarely find even a trace of theirs. 


and the expression of a uniform * 
character diffused over every part. 


It is worthy of especial remark, that , 


the works of ancient sculpture in- 
variably present a purely objective re- 
presentation of the particular hero or 
divinity, without a single trace of any 
subjective admixture. If this be the 
pervading character of ancient art in 
general, it is most strikingly revealed 
to us in sculpture. Freed from every 
bias peculiar to those who created 
them, the works of ancient Greece 
stand before us in all their marked 
diversity of character—hence there 
breathes but one spirit through all the 
noble relics of ancient sculpture. The 
diversities which we perceive in them 
are but modifications of the same 
style. In the different steps of its 
development we never detect the par- 
ticular manner of this or that school, 
or this or the other artist. Perhaps 
such differences of manner might have 
been observable while it was still pos- 
sible to survey the entire field of 
ancient art, and compare all the works 
of the different schools and masters ; 
but certainly they were so subordinated 
to style, that they were never allowed 
to prejudice the objective purity and 
character of the statue. 

This esthetic self-negation may have 
been more easy to ancient than it is 
to modern artists, since in them a more 
definite national character, the greater 
harmony and unity of their perceptive 
and intellectual nature, and a more 
confined circle of ideas, induced a 
greater uniformity in the range of 
their conceptions. Imbued with a 
true and correct feeling for nature, 
the efforts of ancient art, even from 
the earliest period, were directed 
towards its real aim, and under the 
sure guidance of a genial understand- 
ing, thoroughly imbued with a love of 
the true and the beautiful, reached a 
height of perfection, to which, with all 
our academies, metaphysical theories, 
and esthetics, it will never rise in our 
day again. It is a principle that has 
gained currency in modern times, that 
every artist leaves the impress of his 
character upon his works. The 
ancient artist was entirely lost sight 
of in his. In the present day it would 


This is a speaking evidence of the 
severe and universal authority of the 
principles which guided them in prac- 
tice, and of the judicious culture of 
their happy instinct for art. On the 
contrary, the obtrusive individuality of 
modern works, which frequently in- 
jures their objective character by its 
uniformity and its mannerism, is a 
melancholy proof that modern art still 
suffers from the want of any fixed 
system of rules; and modern artists, 
from the want of a well-grounded 
course of instruction in the fundamen- 
tal principles of art. There are but 
few exceptions to this general censure, 
and Raphael stands almost alone among 
the moderns, on the highest step of 
objectivity. But it may be asked, is 
then an artist to possess no distinctive 
character of his own? By all means, 
he is; but let him carefully distinguish 
that objective power which is the 
source of all true originality, from that 
subjective individuality which intro- 
duces a foreign element into any work 
of art. The former reveals itself in the 
power of forming new types of charac- 
ter, or placing those which previously 
existed in new situations. The latter 
can only display itself in mannerism, 
which must never be confounded with 
originality. Originality extends the 
domain of art, and enriches it with 
new forms—manner narrows it to an 
individual, and therefore imperfect 
mode of conception. True originality 
is self-dependent—mannerism is one- 
sided, and frequently a mere imitation 
of some peculiarity or another. The 
artist’s talents may indeed be limited 
to some ticular sphere of his art, 
but within this sphere his originality 
may unfold itself without hindrance. 
Genuine talent for art is a rare gift of 
nature, but the rarest of the rare is 
the all-comprehensive spirit; and it 
has probably never been given to any 
single individual to compass with equal 
success the opposite poles of art—the 
sublime and impassioned, as well as 
the lovely and attractive. Nature has 
herself prescribed bounds to the flight 
of genius, beyond which it vainly 
yearns to soar—but within the pre- 
scribed limit the inborn power should 
be judiciously developed to its fullest 
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extent. Despite these necessary limits, 
which are based on the various modifi- 
cations of the esthetic feeling, there 
still prevails in the most opposite 
spheres of art, but one and the same 
style, just as all the modifications of 
the esthetic feeling converge to the 
feeling of the beautiful as their com- 
mon centre. In all, one and the same 
ideal is the common ground-work of 
style; it is only the characters of the 
artistic ideal belonging to each several 
sphere which can differ, and to these 
the style itself must be strictly adapted 
in each individual instance, without 
renouncing its ideal ground-work, 
which is essentially the same in the 
Jupiter and the Ganymede, in the 
Hercules and Apollo, in the Juno and 
the Venus. 

The true meaning of the assertion 
that there is but one style, may at first 
sight appear to contradict another 
principle, namely, that each figure 
must have its own style. But, both 
express the same meaning, only in 
different words. For style, we repeat, 
is the wsthetic character of a work of 
art, as inherent in the object—it 
springs from the relation between the 
specific form and the individual modi- 
fication of it. This relation must 
exist in all works of art, and so far 
the style is in all essentially the same. 
But in every artistic ideal this relation 
receives a different shape, and out of 
this difference arise multiplied varieties 
of character. Thus far, every work 
of art has a style cf its own, in ac- 
cordance with the peculiarities of its 
character, but this style can only be a 
modification of that one style which is 
the wsthetic character generally of all 
the manifestations of art. 

Since we here approach so closely to 
the idea of the beautiful in art, we 
add a few words in passing, for the 
consideration of those who maintain 
that it consists entirely in the charac- 
teristic, and who cannot comprehend 
that truth and beauty, both in idea 
and reality, are totally distinct, al- 
though blended so intimately in art as 
to make but one individual impres- 
sion. 

In the artistic ideal, which always 
consists of two elements, the perma- 
nent type, and the individual variation 
from it, (by which it is limited toa 
precise ideal,) the beautiful pertains 
to the former of these elements—the 
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characteristic, on the contrary, arises 


out of the latter. As without an indi- 
vidual limitation of the ideal, no visible 
manifestation could be possible, so, too, 
no beauty could exist without truth ; 
and the individual character which 
limits the ideal, defines in each case 
the kind of beauty most appropriate to 
it. But this by no means justifies us in 
assuming that truth and beauty are the 
same quality. Beauty, therefore, be- 
longs principally to the style, truth to 
character. 

In the individual works of nature, 
beauty appears as an accidental qua- 
lity, for in them the specific form is 
frequently overpowered by the acci- 
dental variations, so that it disappears 
as it were beneath them, or is obscured 
by their preponderance. But, for this 
very reason, they are only the more 
characteristic, nay, often approach to 
the very verge of caricature, which 
deviates so widely from the primary 
type of the species, as to disfigure it 
seriously. 

It is only in the ideal of the human 
form, which excludes all that is acci- 
dental, that beauty appears as a neces- 
sary element—involved as it is in the 
essence, it must be outwardly displayed 
in the specific form of man. Beauty 
is inherent also in every artistic ideal 
in which the specific form ennobles, 
and prevails over the individual. An 
artistic ideal is therefore the more 
beautiful in proportion as the specific 
form is pure and conspicuous, and the 
smaller are the deviations from it; 
and on the contrary, the artistic ideal 
is the less beautiful, but more charac- 
teristic, in proportion as it circum- 
scribes the specific form by strongly 
marked individual modifications, and 
thus approaches more nearly to the 
forms of actual nature. Beauty, there- 
fore, so far from coinciding with the 
characteristic, although to our percep- 
tion blended in one common feeling, 
differs from it in its essence, as in its 
source—as, to use a trite comparison, 
yellow differs from blue, though in 
their combination, green, they appear 
as one colour. 

It is evident from what has been 
said on the nature of sculpture, that 
how different soever the spirit of our 
time, the tone of our culture, our 
religious, our social condition, our 
habits, and the whole range of our 
conceptions, from those which pre- 
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vailed formerly—still the aim, conse- 
quently also the style of ancient and 
modern art, are essentially the same ; 
to us, as to the ancients, it can be no 
other than the manifestation of beauty 
in the ideal, under certain conditions 
of character. If it cannot be shown 
that the specific form of human nature 
is different in the modern, the ideal of 
form, and consequently the style of 
modern sculpture, must necessarily be 
the same as among the ancients. And 
if it be conceded that we moderns can 
pane sculpture at all, it can only 
e under the guidance of those prin- 
ciples (however different be our sub- 
jects) which carried the sculptors of 
antiquity to such perfection. In the 
invention of new combinations, as has 
been already remarked, the modern 
artist has free scope for the greatest 
pee extension of the domain of 

is art; but in the style of represent- 
ing them there is but one path, and 
this the ancients have pointed out to 
us; the artist of our day, as far as 
style is concerned, has therefore no 
choice but to follow faithfully the style 
of the antique. 

If we now proceed, on these] prin- 
ciples, to pronounce our judgment on 
the most celebrated modern sculptors 
and their works, we shall, perhaps, 
draw upon ourselves the charge of 
undue severity. But when certain 
works have been ranked by the public 
with the highest of antiquity, we can- 
not see the injustice of instituting a 
critical comparison, or of testing their 
value} by the highest and only true 
dined of art. If it should ulti- 
mately appear that modern sculpture 
has been overrated, it would only 

rove what every really impartial critic 

as already admitted, that hitherto 
no modern has rivalled, far less ex- 
celled, the sculptors of antiquity. 
Moreover, a strict examination, based 
on the true principles of art, is the 
only] means of arriving at a precise 
and trustworthy opinion of the merits 
of a modern artist—though, at the 
same time, we must not lose sight of 
the various external circumstances, his 
period, his talent, and the other inevi- 
table and controlling influences to 
which he is subjected. If modern 
artists, in the production of their 
works, have mistaken the principles of 
the ancients, or had the models of 
ancient sculpture less constantly before 
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their eyes than they ought, still the 
critic must not be deterred from judg- 
ing them by those models and princi- 
ples, which, in his estimation, are the 
only true and correct ones. Or else, 
it must be proved that modern art has 
other principles to guide it, and is 
consequently to be measured by ano- 
ther standard. 

Among all the sculptors of modern 
times, none has possessed the gift of 
genuine originality, or the genius for 
producing individual characters, in so 
high a degree as Michael Angelo ; or 
rather, indeed, he only has possessed 
it. His works, stamped with a pecu- 
liar and strongly-marked character, 
are ideal creations of the imagination. 
They are pregnant with all the energy 
and greatness of his spirit. The 
works of ancient sculpture threw the 
first ray of the ideal into his soul. 
But the originality of his forms, the 
wild gigantic grandeur which distin- 
guishes them, he could not have learned 
from any ancient model; they are the 
offspring of his own creative-spirit, 
the impress of his own individual soul. 
All the ideal forms in his sculpture, 
as well as in his painting, are giants of 
a particular race, as different from the 
gods and heroes of the Greek world 
of art, as from our common human na- 
ture. The style of his works, like their 
character, is always grand, and always 
directed to the ideal; but his gran- 
deur is never pure, rarely accompanied 
by beauty, generally alloyed with the 
accidentals of common nature, often 
little more than common nature on an 
enlarged scale, as is seen in his Moses 
more especially, and the allegorical 
figures on the monument of the 
Medici at Florence. The grandeur 
and power of his works belong to the 
individuality of the artist, but not 
always to the objects represented, in- 
timately as they may appear blended 
with their character ; hence the unifor- 
mity of expression, however varied the 
subject. Every where the daring man- 
ner of the artist obtrudes itself in his 
works, in the gigantic forms and propor- 
tions of his figures, in their vehement ac- 
tion and strongly-contrasted attitudes, 
in the dark and defying sternness of their 
gestures. The exaggerations of Michael 
Angelo’s manner is only endurable in 
his works, because it is associated with 
true grandeur, with extraordinary 
feeling, and profound knowledge, and 
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so has been transferred as a consti- 
tuent into the very character of his 
creations. That it is manner, strictly 
speaking, is proved by the uniformity 
of the impression produced by all his 
works ; but through all this uniformity 
bursts the light of an original mind, 
and the sublime genius. If modern 
sculpture can in any case lay claim to 
a character of its own, it is assuredly 
in the works of M. Angelo ; and if he 
had fulfilled the demands of art with 
regard to purity of style, and objecti- 
vity in manifestation, in at all the same 
degree as he satisfied those of charac- 
teristic individuality in his paintings 
and his sculpture, his works might 
have claimed the name of classical 
among the moderns ; but by impurity 
of style and mannerism of expression, 
they have forfeited this distinction. 
It might, perhaps, have been possible 
for the Greek school, with its fixed 
rules, and systematic treatment of art, 
to have subjected this stubborn and 
gigantic spirit, to have tempered his 
wild daring to a calm and noble gran- 
deur, and raised his original manner 
to a purer style. But in his age, 
when only a few fragments of ancient 
art had been rescued from the tomb 
of destruction, and the moderns, with 
uncertain steps, still tottered in the 
leading-strings of imitation, his genius 
could only follow its own strong im- 
pulses, Grand and vehement, like the 
creative genius of an Aischylus, a 
Dante, and a Shakspeare, he broke 
through the narrow limits of his art, 
and raised it, by his mighty arm, to 
the lofty region of the ideal ; but, like 
them, too, he was incapable of mould- 
ing it to that beautiful union of genius 
and taste which Phidias and Sophocles, 
and, among the moderns, Raphael was 
privileged to effect, and which alone 
can give birth to works truly classical. 
Michael Angelo’s merits, like his 
faults, are thus exclusively his own ; 
but he has still a rightful claim, 
founded both on his original and truly 
plastic genius, and his profound know- 
ledge of the human form, to the first 
place among modern sculptors. Ana- 
tomical correctness of form is, indeed, 
the mere means to an end, and, in 
esthetic criticism, is not taken into 
the account, as in in each case techni- 
cal correctness is always pre-supposed ; 
but the artist is bound to give to it 
his earliest attention, as a first and ne- 
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.cessary condition of beauty; and it is 
as essential to the artist to have this 
means completely at command, as it is 
to the poet to have a perfect mastery of 
the prosody and grammar of his lan- 
guage—both are the necessary condi- 
tions of every classical work, for cor- 
rectness is always the real groundwork 
of beauty. The study of anatomy is 
of such vital importance to the artist, 
that even great talent has sometimes 
failed to attain the excellence other- 
wise within its reach, because a well- 
grounded knowledge of the bodily 
structure was wanting. Without its 
aid the most fertile imagination can 
never embody its creations. 

The sculptor, especially, whose art 
is strictly limited to Form, must 
thoroughly understand the structure 
and mechanism of the human frame 
in all its minutie, and be completely 
master of all the leading outlines of 
its form. Then only his imagination 
can proceed, without obstruction, 
in accordance with the demands 
of his art, to mould and embody its 
creations. We should not have here 
touched upon this point, if we did not 
suspect that the want of precision, 
truth, and firmness of outline, which 
is to be seen in most of Canova’s 
works, was partly owing to the want 
of a well-grounded knowledge of ana- 
tomy. It is true, that a preponderat- 
ing inclination for the soft, tender, 
and melting, may seduce even a well- 
grounded artist into a want of de- 
cision ; but a predilection of this kind 
is frequently itself in the way of any 
thorough course of study. Michael 
Angelo’s anatomical knowledge was so 
great, so extraordinary, that it may be 
doubted if any ancient master, if even 
the creators of the Laocoon, the Bor- 
ghese Gladiator, and the Wrestlers, 
possessed a deeper insight into the 
structure and mechanism of the human 
frame. But they made it subordinate 
to the real aim of art, the true and 
beautiful delineation of the object. 
Michael Angelo, on the contrary, 
gloried in his learning, and too often 
blended the means with the end. The 
greater number of his works seem to 
be designed and arranged purposely 
to display his amazing knowledge of 
anatomy. It was, however, eminently 
useful in his paintings no less than in 
his sculpture, and renders them an 
inexhaustible school of design for all 
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artists. No painter has more tho- 
roughly understood the mechanism of 
the human frame, or given such relief 
to his figures on a flat surface, as 
Michael Angelo. 

About a century after him, Bernini 
gave quite a different form to sculp- 
ture. He was the originator of a new 
manner, the founder of a numerous 
school, whose sway extended over the 
whole of Europe, and continued down 
to the middle of the last century. 
The talents of this artist were great, 
vigorous, and prolific, but his taste 
was as remarkably extravagant. Des- 
titute of the creative power which 
reveals itself in the production of new 
combinations, his ill-regulated efforts 
after originality were unhappily di- 
rected to the style of art, which, in 
the very midst of the master-works 
of antiquity, he misapprehended and 
debased in an inconceivable manner ; 
as though he would annihilate all truth 
and beauty in art, and leave it entirely 
at the mercy of the most unbridled 
fancy. In truth, extravagance of taste 
could scarcely be carried further in 
sculpture than in the works of Ber- 
nini and his school. Bones of exage- 
rated size, muscles swoln into moun- 
tains, in his men; soft, bloated flesh, 
voluptuous forms, surpassing even 
Rubens, in his women; ill-formed, 
scrofulous children; draperies, to be 
compared only to the waves of a stormy 
sea suddenly turned into stone; distort- 
ed features, frantic faces, wildly dishe- 
velled hair and beard; attitudes in vio- 
lent contrast, the gestures of insanity, 
impetuous movements, without aim or 
reason; and a treatment of the marble, 
giving it, by high polish, an almost 
gelatinous softness, are the chief beau- 
ties of that style, which, in its day, en- 
chanted the amateur and connoisseur, 
and inundated France and Italy during 
a whole century with its deformities. 
But it was not sculpture alone that was 
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thus misused, a similar corruption of 
taste prevailed like an epidemic in all 
the other departments of art. Marino 
and his followers, in poetry—Lanfranco 
and Pietro da Cortona, in painting— 
Borromini, in architecture—were all 
guilty of like extravagance: but the 
enormities of Bernini were the greatest 
—most repulsive. Strictly speaking, 
this hateful manner had been trans- 
ferred to sculpture from painting, and 
Algardi had already laid the founda- 
tion of it: but in his hands it was kept 
within bounds; Bernini alone had the 
hardihood to introduce into sculpture 
the license which Lanfranco and Pietro 
da Cortona permitted themselves in 
their ceilings and cupolas. 

Canova is the third artist who has 
marked a new epoch in modern sculp- 
ture; and perhaps, as the founder 
of a new manner, he is also to be 
considered the head of a new school. 
Soon after his appointment as inspector 
of the papal museums, he was invited 
to Paris by the then First Consul, to 
execute his likeness. If his manner 
had once been introduced into France, 
he might, like Bernini, have ruled the 
taste of Europe, from Rome and 
Paris. But since this period several 
clever artists have appeared in Rome, 
and undertaken works of importance ; 
the French academy has been also re- 
established, and its pupils have strictly 
adhered to the manner of their own 
school, and by a healthful emulation 
divided the interest of the public. 
The overweening predominance of one 
manner, which soon calls up a host of 
lifeless imitators, and might have 
drawn away the attention of the young 
artist from the study of the antique, 
was thus at least retarded, as was cer- 
tainly to be earnestly desired, for the 
interests of modern art. 

We now proceed to the examination 
of Canova’s works in detail. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


* Nay, do not drag me so; I will go 
right willingly, my masters,” cried 
poor Diggory Falgate. “I was there 
with them upon compulsion. It is 
hard to be made prisoner by one’s 
friends as well as enemies.” 

“Hold thy prating tongue, liar,” 
replied one of the troopers who were 
bearing off the painter across the 
country towards Hull, which lay at 
about ten miles’ distance; the course 
that the earl and his party had pur- 
sued having been rendered, by the va- 
rious accidents of the journey, very 
circuitous. “ Hold thy prating tongue, 
liar, or I will strike thee over the 
pate. Did we not see thee at their 
heels, galloping with the best ?” 

«‘But no man can say that he saw 
me draw a sword in their behalf,” an- 
swered Falgate. 

«* Because thou hadst no sword to 
draw,” rejoined the man. “ And thou 
mayest be sure that to-morrow morning 
thou wilt be swinging by the neck, in 
the good town of Hull, for the death 
of Captain Batten and the rest.” 

“T killed them not,” said Falgate in 
a deprecatory tone. 

*« What! wilt thou prate?” re- 
joined the trooper, striking him in the 
ribs with the hilt of his sword. But 
at that moment one who seemed in 
command rode back from the front, 
and bade the man forbear. 

«© Come hither beside me,” he said, 
addressing Falgate, who, in the dark- 
ness, could not see his face to judge 
whether it was stern or not. “ You 
are a Malignant—deny it not, for it 
will not avail you. You area Malig- 
nant; and the blood of Christian men 
has been shed by those who were with 
you. Your life is forfeit ; and there 
is but one way by which to save it.” 

“What is that?” asked Falgate. 
« Life is not like a bad groat, only fit 
to be cast into the kennel; and [ will 
save mine if I can.” 

« That is wise,” answered the sol- 


dier. “You can save it if you will. 
You have but to tell truly and ho- 
nestly who they are who were with 
you, and what was their errand in 
these parts. You know it right well, 
therefore deny it not.” 

“Nay, I do not know, right wor- 
shipful sir,” replied the painter. 

“IT am not worshipful,” answered 
the man; “but if thou dost not know, 
I am sorry, for thou hast lost a chance 
of life.” 

** But only hear how I came to be 
with them,” cried poor Falgate. “I 
met the long-nosed man by chance in 
Hull; and finding him in godly com- 
pany, and some of the governor’s peo- 
ple with him, I thought there could be 
no harm in going with him to York, 
whither business called me.” 

*« But he in the buff coat,” asked 
the soldier, * who is he ?” 

“Of him I know less than the 
other,” rejoined the painter; * for he 
came up with us on the road, as we 
stopped at a little inn to bate our 
horses. There was with him then a 
Colonel Warren, who, after leaving 
us returned to Hull with a pious man, 
one Stumpborough, who had with him 
a troop of horse” 

“ We know all that,” replied the 
soldier gravely. ‘ But as it is so, you 
must prepare to die to-morrow. I 
say not that you lie unto us. It ma 
be that you speak truth; but it is 
needful in these times that one should 
die for an example ; and as you are a 
Malignant, for your speech proves it, 
’tis well you should be the man.” 
Thus saying, he rode on again without 
giving time for Falgate to answer, 
and leaving him in the hands of the 
troopers, as before. 

The party, however, had suffered 
such loss, that the number was now 
but small; and the poor painter, who 
by no means loved the idea of his pro. 
mised suspension in the morning-air 


of Hull, could hear the buzz of an 
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eager but low-toned conversation go- 
ing on in front, without being able to 
distinguish the words. He thought, 
indeed, that he caught the term 
«‘ church” frequently repeated ; but of 
that he was not sure. And though 
with a stout heart he resolved to say 
nothing, either of what he knew or 
suspected it must be, confessed he 
shook a little as he rode along. 

At length, after an hour and a 
half’s farther ride, they began to ap- 
proach the Humber, and the moon 
shining out showed Falgate scenes 
which he had often passed through in 
former days, upon journeys of busi- 
ness or of pleasure. Now they came 
to a village in which was swinging, 
before a fast-closed house, a sign of 
his own painting; and now a hamlet 
in which he had enjoyed many a merry 
dance ; till at length, passing over a 
long, bare, desolate piece of land, 
without tree or hedgerow or house 
or break, running along the water’s 
edge, they perceived upon a slight 
elevation an old time-worn church, 
the resort of parishioners from a wide 
and thinly-populated tract, the old 
stone monuments and gloomy aisles of 
which had often filled the somewhat 
imaginative heart of the painter with 
strange and awful visions, when he 
visited it on the Sunday evening in 
the decline of the year. At about 
five hundred yards farther on was a 
solitary house where the sexton lived ; 
and stopping suddenly before the gate 
of the churchyard, the commander of 
the party bade one of his men ride 
on and get the key. 

« What are they going to do?” 
thought Falgate. ‘ The profane vil- 
lains are not going to stable their 
horses in a church, surely. Well, I 
shall be glad enough of rest any 
where, for Hull is three miles off, and 
I do not think my skin would hold 
out.” 

While he had been thus reasoning 
with himself, one of the troopers had 
got off his horse, and advancing 
through the little wicket of the 
churchyard, tried the door of the 
church :-— 

«It is open ;” he cried, “they have 
left their steeple-house open.” 

The other man was instantly called 
back, and Falgate was then ordered 
to dismount. He observed, however, 
that the soldiers in general kept their 
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saddles, and he advanced with some 
trepidation, accompanied by the com- 
mander, to the door where the other 
trooper still stood. There he halted 
suddenly, however, asking in a lamen- 
table tone :— 

“You are not going to leave me 
here alone all night, surely ?” 

*« Not alone,” answered the man; 
‘‘ we will put a guard in the porch to 
watch you; and you will have full 
time to prepare your mind for to- 
morrow morning, and to turn in your 
head whether you will tell us who 
your companions were, before the rope 
is round your neck. You may speak 
now, if you will.” 

But Falgate was faithful to the 
last ; and though he by no means ap- 
proved of being shut up in the church 
all night, he repeated that he could 
not tell, for he did not know. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined his captor, 
“here you must rest ; but think well 
of the condition of your soul, young 
man, for nothing will save you if you 
remain obstinate.” 

Thus saying, he thrust him into the 
building and closed the door. The 
poor painter now heard some conver- 
sation without, in regard to the key, 
which, it appeared, was not in the 
lock; and a consultation was held as 
to whether it should be sent for; but 
the voice of the commander was 
heard at length, saying :— 

‘Never mind. We have not time 
to stay. Keep a good watch; that is 
all that is needed.” 

* But if he try to escape?” asked 
the trooper. 

“Shoot him through the head with 
your pistol,” answered the other voice. 
* As well die so as by a cord.” 

The conversation then ceased, and 
Falgate heard the sound of horses’ 
feet the next minute, marching down 
the hill. The situation of Diggory 
Falgate was to himself by no means 
pleasant, and indeed few are the men 
who would find themselves particu- 
larly at their ease, shut up for a whole 
night within an old church, and with 
even the probability of death before 
them for the next morning. Silence, 
and midnight solitude, and the prox- 
imity of graves, and shrouds, and 
mouldering clay, are things well cal- 
culated to excite the imagination even 
of the cold and calculating, to damp 
the warm energies of hope, and open 
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all the sources of terror and super- 
stitious awe within us. How often, 
in the warm daylight, and in the midst 
of the gay and busy world, does man, 
roused for a moment. by some acci- 
dental circumstance to a conviction of 
the frail tenure by which life is held, 
think of death and all that may follow 
it, with no other sensation than a 
calm melancholy. It is because every 
object around him, every thing that 
he sees, every thing that he hears, and 
every thing that he feels, are so full of 
life, that he cannot think death near. 
He sees it but in the dim and misty 
perspective of future years, with all 
its grim features softened and indis- 
tinct. But when he hears no sound 
of any living thing—when his eye rests 
upon nothing moving with the warm 
energies of animation—when all is as 
dark as the vault, as silent as the 
grave—it is then that, if the thought 
of death presents itself, it comes near, 
horribly near. Clearer for the ob- 
scurity around, more distinct and tan- 
gible from the stillness of all things, 
death becomes a living being to our 
fancy, with his icy hand upon our 
brow, his barbed dart close at our 
heart. We see him, feel him, hear 
the dread summons of his charnel 
voice; and prepare for the extinction of 
the light within, the coffin’s narrow bed, 
the mould and corruption of the tomb. 

Poor Falgate had hitherto tried to 
fancy that the announcement of his 
fate for the morrow had been merely 
a threat ; but now, when he was left 
alone in the old church, with no one 
near him to speak to, with not a sound 
but the sighing of the night-wind 
through some broken panes in the 
high casement, his convictions became 
very different. He felt his way with 
his hands from pillar to pillar, towards 
a spot where a thin streak of moon- 
light crossed the nave, and seated 
himself sadly upon a bench that he 
found near, He there sat and tor- 
tured himself for half an hour, think- 
ing over all the bold and infamous 
things the parliament party had done, 
and clearly deducing thence what they 
might probably do in his own case. 
He loved not the thought of death at 
all as it now presented itself to his 
mind; the hero’s enthusiasm was 
gone ; he had no desire to be a mar- 
tyr; but of all sorts of death, that of 
the cord seemed the worst. And yet, 
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what was to be done? Could he be- 

stray the confidence of others, could 
he flinch from what he conceived to 
be-a duty? No; though he felt a 
little weakness, he was not the man to 
do that ; and he said again to himself 
that he would rather die. But still 
he turned with repugnance from that 
close grappling with the thought of 
dying which the scene and the hour 
forced upon him ; he tried to think of 
something else, he strove to recall the 
early days when he had last stood in 
that aisle, and many a boyish prank 
he had played in years long gone; but 
the image of death would present 
itself amidst all, like a skull in a 
flower-garden, and the very sweet 
ideas that he summoned up to banish 
it, but made it look more terrible. 

In the mean while, the moon gra- 
dually got round, till she poured a 
fuller flood of light into the building, 
showing the tombs and old monumen- 
tal effigies upon the walls, and in the 
aisle; and many a wild legend and 
village tale came back to Falgate’s 
memory, of ghosts having been seen 
issuing from the vaults beneath the 
church, and wandering down even to 
the gates of Hull. The painter was a 
firm believer in apparitions of all 
kinds; and he had often wished, with 
a sort of foolish bravado, to see a 
ghost ; but now, when, if ever, he was 
likely to be gratified, he did not quite 
so much like the realization of his 
desires. He thought, nevertheless, 
that he could face one, if one did 
come; but then arose the sad idea, 
that he might very soon be one of their 
shadowy companions himself, wander- 
ing for the allotted term beneath the 
pale glimpses of the moon. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: 
might he not, perchance, employ the 
semblance of that state to facilitate his 
own escape. Doubtless, the man 
placed to keep guard would not long 
remain upon his dull watch without 
closing an eye, after a long day's 
march and a hard fight ; the door was 
not locked; he could open it, and go 
out; and could he but so disguise 
himself, as to appear like the inhabitant 
of another world, if the sentinel did 
wake, he would, most likely, be so stu- 
pified and alarmed, that he would let 
him pass, or miss his aim, if he did 
fire. Falgate remembered the words 
of the officer, as he had retired, “as 
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well die so, as by a cord ;” and he re- 
solved he would make the attempt at 
least. A daring and enterprising 
spirit seized upon him; he felt he 
could be a hero in ghostly attire, and 
the only difficulty was to procure the 
proper habiliments. At first, hethought 
of making a shift with his own shirt ; 
but then he remembered that the 
length thereof was somewhat scanty ; 
and he had never heard of ghosts with 
drapery above their knees. 

However, as when one school-boy 
opens a door into a forbidden piece 
of ground, and puts his head out, 
a dozen after are sure to follow, 
and hurry him on before them; so, 
the thought of becoming a ghost 
seemed to bring a thousand other 
cunning devices with it; and at 
length, good Diggory Falgate asked 
himself if the vestry might not be 
open, and a surplice might not be 
found therein. He determined to 
ascertain ; and creeping up to the 
door which he had often seen the 
parson of the parish pass through, he 
lifted the latch, and to his joy found 
that it was not locked. All, however, 
was dark within, and the poor painter 
entering cautiously, groped about, not 
knowing well where to seek for that 
which he wanted. Suddenly his hand 
struck against something, hanging ap- 
parently from a peg in the wall; but 
he soon ascertained that the texture 
was not that of linen, and went on, 
still feeling along the sides of the little 
room. In a moment after, he came 
to something softer, and more pliant, 
with the cold glassy feel of linen upon 
it, and taking it down, he mentally 
said, “this must be a surplice.” He 
crept back with it into the moonlight 
in the church, treading indeed like a 
ghost, not only in anticipation of the 
character he was about to assume, but 
also in palpable terror, lest he should 
call the attention of the guard at the 
church door, by tripping over a mat, 
or stumbling against a bench. The 
white and snowy garment, however, 
the emblem of innocence, was there in 
his hand, and he gazed all over it, 
inquiring in his own mind how he was 
to put it on. He knew not the back 
from the front; he scarcely knew the 
bead from the tail ; and seldom has a 
ae school-boy gazed at the ass’s 

ridge, in the dry but reason-giving 
pages of Euclid, with more utter be- 


wilderment, and want of comprehen- 
sion, than Diggory Falgate now stared 
at the surplice. As he thus stood, 
addressing mock inquiries to the folds 
of white linen, he suddenly started, 
thinking he heard a noise; but after 
listening a moment, in his actual posi- 
tion, without catching any farther 
sound, he quietly crept up to the great 
door of the church, and bent both eye 
and ear to the key-hole, to ascertain 
whether the sentinel was awake, and 
watching, or not. 

The only thing that met his ear, 
when he first applied the latter organ 
to the task of discovery, was a loud 
and sonorous snore; and looking 
through the aperture, he found, by 
the light of the moon, which was 
shining into the porch, that the 
guard had seated himself on one of the 
benches at the side of the door, and 
with his legs stretched out across the 
only means of egress, had given way 
to weariness, and was indulging in a 
very refreshing sleep, while his horse 
was seen cropping the green grass 
within the wall of the church-yard. 

The good painter was calculating 
the chances of being able to pass the 
out-stretched limbs of the sentinel, 
without awakening him, and screwing 
his courage to the sticking point—to 
use Lady Macbeth’s pork-butcherish 
figure—when suddenly he was startled 
and cast into a cold perspiration, by 
hearing a sound at the farther end of 
the church. All was silent the mo- 
ment after; but the noise had been so 
distinct while it lasted, that there was 
no doubting the evidence of his ears ; 
and the only question was, what it 
could proceed from—was it natural, or 
supernatural? Was it accidental, or 
intentional? Diggory Falgate could 
not at all divine; till at length, en- 
couraged by its cessation, he began to 
think that he might have left the door 
of the vestry open, and the wind 
might have blown down some book. 
Yet, the sound had been sharp, as well 
as heavy, more like the fall of a piece 
of old iron than that of a volume of 
homilies, the prayer-book, or the psal- 
ter. He determined to see, however, 
and sitting down for a moment, to 
gather courage, and to ascertain that 
the trooper without had not been 
roused by the noise that had alarmed 
himself, he listened till, mingled with 
the beating of his own heart, he heard 
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the comfortable snore of the guard 
once more. Then, thinking that at 
any time he could call the good man 
to his aid, if he encountered ghost or 
goblin too strong for him, he shuffled 
himself into the surplice, and crept, 
with the stealthy step of a cat, up the 
nave, towards the vestry. 

When he was about two-thirds up 
the church, and was just leaning 
against a bench to take breath, ano- 
ther sound met hisear. It was that of 
a deep voice speaking low, and seemed 
to come almost from below his feet. 

*“ They must be gone now,” said 
the invisible tongue. ‘ You hear all 
is silent.” 

*©T do not know,” said another, in 
tones somewhat shriller. ‘ Hush! I 
thought I heard a noise.” 

“ Poo! therustling of the casements 
with the wind,” rejoined the other ; 
** T cannot stay all night—unshade the 
lantern, and let us to work.” 

If a fragment of superstitious doubt 
as to the interlocutors of this dialogue 
being of a ghostly character, had lin- 
gered in the mind of Diggory Falgate, 
the words about unshading the lantern 
removed it completely ; and the next 
instant a faint and misty light was seen 
issuing from alow narrow door-way, 
which had apparently been left open 
on the opposite side of the church, 
towards the eastern angle. 

“Some vagabonds robbing the 
vaults,” thought the painter to him- 
self; “I will see what they are about, 
at all risks. Perchance I may frighten 
them, make them run over the sen- 
tinel, and escape in the confusion. If 
he shoots one of them instead of me, 
it will be no great matter; and of 
course, if these men are as anxious to 
get away as I am, we shall make com- 
mon cause, and be too strong for him. 
But I will watch for a minute first ; 
and let them be fairly at their work, as 
they call it, before I show myself.” 

Thus thinking, with a noiseless step 
he advanced towards the door leading 
from the main body of the building to 
the vaults below, guided by the light 
which continued to glimmer faintly up, 
casting a anne oe upon the commu- 
nion-table. hen he approached the 
arch, he looked carefully forward at 
every step; but nothing could he see 
till he came to the top of the stone 
stairs, when he perceived a dark lan- 
tern, with the shade drawn back, 
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standing on the ground at the bottom. 
No human beings were visible, how- 
ever, though he heard a rustling sound 
in the vault, as if some living crea- 
tures were at no great distance ; and 
the next moment there came a sort of 
gurgling noise, as if some fluid were 
poured out of a narrow-necked bottle. 
An instant after, the first voice he had 
heard observed in a pleasant and well- 
satisfied tone, “ That’s very good! 
genuine Nantes, I declare.” 

“ Ay, that it is,” answered the 
second voice; “ the stomach requires 
comfort in such a cold and dismal 
place as this.” 

« Oh, ’tis nothing when one is used 
to it,” rejoined the first speaker ; “ but 
come, we had better do the business. 
There stands the coffin. You bring 
the mallet, and I will take the chisel 
and bar.” 

Diggory Falgate did not like their 
proceedings at all, though he would 
by no means have objected to a glass 
of cordial waters himself. But they 
were, evidently, about to break open 
one of the coffins ; every word showed 
it ; to violatethe sanctity of thegrave— 
to disturb the ashes of the dead; and 
the poor painter had sufficient refine- 
ment of feeling to think that the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, while 
so engaged, was an aggravation of 
their offence. The collocation of 
** Genuine Nantes, I declare,” with 
* There stands the coffin,’’ shocked 
and horrified him ; and he paused for 
a moment to consider, feeling as if it 
would render him almost a partaker in 
the sacrilege, if he were to descend 
into the vault. A moment’s thought, 
however, settled this case of con- 
science ; and by the time that he had 
settled his plan, he heard a hollow 
noise, as if some hard substance had 
struck against an empty chest. 

«Now is the time,” he thought, 
* they are busy at their hellish work.” 

There stood the lantern on the 
ground beneath; the men were evi- 
dently at some small distance; if he 
could get possession of the light and 
shade it, they were at his mercy; and 
the only difficulty was how to descend 
the stairs without calling their atten- 
tion. Recollecting, however, that it 
was the invariable practice of ghosts, 
whatever sounds they might produce 
with any other organs with which they 
may be endowed, to make no noise 
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with their feet, the good painter 
stooped down, took off his shoes, and 
put them in his pockets. Then witha 
quiet and a stealthy step he began the 
descent, totally unperceived by those 
who were by this time busily engaged 
wrenching and tearing some well- 
fastened wood-work. 

Stooping down before he quite 
reached the bottom of the steps, Dig- 
gory Falgate looked into the vault, 
and immediately perceived two men, 
both of them somewhat advanced in 
life, and one a thin, tall, puritanical- 
looking person dressed in black, rais- 
ing, with“a chisel and mallet, the lid 
of a coffin which stood upon the 
ground. Forty or fifty others—some 
small and narrow, some large—were 
within the pale glimpse of the lantern, 
and the painter's imagination filled up 
the dark space which the rays did not 
reach with similar mementos of our 
mortality. On his left hand, near the 
foot of the stairs, were four coffins 
placed in a row, with three others laid 
crosswise upon them, and all raised 
two or three feet from the floor by 
tressels. There was a narrow sort of 
lane behind, between them and the 
damp wall, and taking another step 
down, he brought himself as far on 
that side as possible. 

Just at that moment one of the men 
turned a little, so as to bring his profile 
within the painter's view, and he in- 
stantly recognized a face that he had 
seen at the Swan inn in Hull, the day 
before his expedition with Captain 
Barecolt and Arrah Neil. 

“T'll wager any money, it is that 
old villain, Dry of Longsoaken, whom 
1 have heard them talk so much about,” 
thought Falgate; but he was not 
suffered to carry his meditations on 
that subject farther, for Mr. Dry 
turning his head away again towards 
his companion, said— 

«I cannot see; get the lantern.” 

The painter had just time to slip 
behind the pile of coffins he had ob- 
served, and to crouch down, before 
the other man, after having given 
another vigorous wrench at the lid, 
laid down the bar he had in his hands, 
and moved towards the foot of the 
stairs. The rustle of the surplice even 
seemed to catch his ear, for he stopped 
for a moment apparently to listen ; but 
the next instant he advanced again, 
took up the lantern, looked round with 
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a somewhat nervous stare, and then 
returned to Mr. Dry. 

«Did you not hear a noise?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

Mr. Dry stopped in his proceed- 
ings and evidently trembled. Their 
agitation gave courage to the painter, 
and creeping on so as to bring him- 
self nearly on a line with them, he 
ventured to utter alow groan. Both 
the culprits started, and gazed around 
with hair standing on end and teeth 
chattering. 

“Now's the time!” thought Fal- 
gate, and taking two steps farther 
towards the end of the lane formed by 
the coffins and the wall, he uttered 
another groan, followed by a shrill 
unearthly shriek, and then started up 
to his full height, as if he were rising 
from the midst of the pile of mortal 
dust upon his right. The rays fell 
straight upon the white garments and 
the face of this unexpected apparition, 
pale and ;worn as he was by fatigue 
and fear; and, struck with terror and 
consternation, the limbs of the two 
men at first refused to move; but 
when they saw this awful figure ad- 
vancing straight towards them with 
another hollow groan, they both darted 
away, the one crying— 

“ Through the church, through the 
church! It will catch you before you 
can reach the other door,” and Mr. 
Dry following at full speed towards 
the steps by which Falgate had de- 
scended. 

Not liking to be left in the vault in 
the dark, the painter sprang after them 
with another wild shriek ; but fortune 
favoured him more than skill, for just 
as the foremost of the fugitives was 
mounting the steps, Mr. Dry seized 
hold of his cloak to stay his trembling 
limbs ; the other, who was the sexton, 
in the agony of his terror, fancied the 
ghost had caught him, dropped the 
lantern, and rushed on with his com- 
panion clinging closetohim. Falgate 
instantly picked up the light before it 
was extinguished, and drew the shade 
over it; and almost at the same mo- 
ment, he heard the door above banged 
to by those he was pursuing, and a 
bolt drawn; for they did not stay to 
inquire whether spiritual beings are to 
be stopped by material substances or 
not. 

The painter paused and listened ; he 
heard quick steps beating the pave- 
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ment above, and then a door open. 
The next instant came a loud shout, 
and then the report of a pistol; then 
a shout again, then a momentary 
silence, and then the quick galloping 
of a horse, 


‘Ha, ha, ha!” cried Diggory; 
«they have cleared the way for me, 
and left me master of the field of 
battle,” and he drew back the blind 
from the lantern and looked about him, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir was a warm and glowing evening, 
though autumn had spread his brown 
mantle over the trees, and while fair 
Arrah Neil and Lady Margaret Langley 
sat in the old lady’s usual drawing- 
room, with the windows open as in 
midsummer, Annie Walton was seated 
under a little clump of beeches at the 
back of Langley hall, with the Earl of 
Beverly, somewhat recovered from 
his wound, stretched on the dry grass 
at her feet. 

They were happy enough to enjoy 
long pauses in conversation ; for their 
mutual love, as the reader has been 
already given to understand, was known 
and acknowledged by each; and their 
minds, starting from onecommon point, 
would run on in meditation along 
paths, separate indeed, but not far dis- 
tant, and then, like children playing 
in a meadow, would return to show 
each other what flowers they had 
gathered. 

“‘ How calm and sweet the evening 
is,” said the earl, after one of these 
breaks. One would hardly fancy 
the year so far advanced. I love 
these summer days in autumn, dearest. 
They often make me look on to after 
years, and think of the tempered joys 
and tranquil pleasures of old age, 
calling up the grand calm picture of 
latter life left us by a great Roman 
orator, when the too vivid sun of 
youth and manhood has somewhat 
sunk in the sky ; and we have fresh- 
ness, as well as warmth, though not 
the fervid heat of midsummer.” 

**T love them, too,” answered Miss 
Walton; “and I think, that in every 
season of the year there are days and 
hours of great beauty and grandeur. 
Though I like the early summer best, 
yet I can admire the clear winter sky, 
and the dazzling expanse of white that 
robes the oak earth in ermine, and 
even the autumnal storm with its fierce 
blast, loaded with sleet, and hail, and 
withered leaves. But I was thinking, 
Francis, of how peaceful all things 


seem around, and what a horrible and 
sinful thing it is for men to deform 
the beautiful earth, and disturb the 
quiet of all God’s creation with wild 
wars and senseless contests.” 

«¢ A woman’s thought, dear Annie,” 
replied the earl; ‘and doubtless it is 
sinful; but, alas! the sin is shared 
amongst so many, that it would in any 
war be difficult to portion it out. ’Tis 
not alone to be divided amongst those 
who fight, or amongst those who 
lead; it is not to be laid at the door of 
those who first take arms, or those 
who follow ; it is not to be charged to 
the apparent aggressor; but every 
one who, by folly, weakness, passion, 
prejudice, or hatred, lays the founda- 
tion for strife in after years has a 
share in the crime. Oh! how many 
are the causes of war! Deeds often 
remote by centuries have their part ; 
and always, many an act done long 
before, rises up—like an acorn buried in 
the ground, and springing into a tree— 
and is the seed from which after conten- 
tions spring. Even in this very con- 
test in which we are now engaged, 
though we may see and say who is now 
right and who wrong, yet what man 
can separate the complex threads of 
the tangled skein of the past, and tell 
who most contributed to bring about 
that state which all wise men must re- 
gret. Years, long years before this, 
the foundation was laid in the tyranny 
of Henry—in the proud sway of Eliza- 
beth—in the weak despotism of James— 
in the persecution of the papists of one 
reign—in that of the Puritans in 
another—in lavish expenditure in vi- 
cious indulgence—in favouritism and 
minions—in the craving ambition of 
some subjects—in the discontented 
spirit of others —in the interested 
selfishness, the offended vanity, the 
mortified pride of thousands—in weak 
yieldings to unjust demands—in stub- 
born resistance of just claims —in 
fond adherence to ancient forms—in 
an insatiate love of novelty and change; 
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and all this spread through gene- 
rations, dear Annie, all of which 
have their part in the result and the 
responsibility.” 

“Too wide a range, Francis, for 
my weak mind to take in,” replied the 
lady ; “ but I do know, it is sad to see 
a land that once seemed happy, over- 
spread with rapine and wrong, and 
deluged in blood.” 

* To hear no more the church-bells 
ringing gaily,” said the earl with a 
smile, * or to see the market and the 
fair deserted. They may indeed seem 
trivial things; but yetthey are amongst 
those that bring home to our hearts 
most closely the disruption of all 
those ties that bind man together in 
social union.” 

* But there are in the homes of 
every one more terrible proofs than 
that of the great evil,” answered Miss 
Walton. “ Never to see a friend, a 
brother, a father, quit our side, with- 
out the long train of fearful inquiries, 
When shall I see him again? Will 
it be for ever? How shall we meet, 
and where? Oh, Francis, how many 
a heart feels this like mine throughout 
the land! Danger, accident, and death, 
at other times dim, distant forms that 
we hardly see, are now become fa- 
miliar thoughts, the companion of 
every fireside ; and calm seeurity and 
smiling hope are banished afar, as if 
never to return.” 

“Oh they will come back, dear 
Annie,” replied the earl. “ This is a 
world of change. The April day of 
man's fluctuating passions has never 
cloud or sunshine long. No sooner 
does the calm light of peace over- 
spread the sky, than storms are seen 
gathering on the horizon; and no 
sooner does war and tumult imitate 
the tempest in destruction and ruin, 
than a glimpse of the blue heaven 
gleams through the shadow, and gives 
promise of brighter moments at another 
hour.” 

« But that hour is often a lifetime,” 
answered the lady. “ We are but at 
the beginning. Shall we ever see the 
close ?” 

* Who can say?” rejoined Lord 
Beverly ; “ but one thing is certain, 
Annie. We are under God's will, 
my beloved. He can lengthen or 
shorten the time of trial at his plea- 
sure; we ourselves and all the men 
with whom or against whom we may 
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act, are but his instruments. We can 
no more stride beyond the barrier he 
has fixed, than the sea can pass the 
boundary of sands with which he has 
surrounded it. Our task is to do that 
which we conscientiously believe it is 
our duty to him to do in the circum- 
stances wherein he has placed us; and 
we may be sure that, however much 
we may be mistaken, if such is our 
object and purpose, the errors of un- 
derstanding will never be visited on 
our heads as crimes by him who knows 
the capabilities of every creature that 
he has made, and can judge between 
intention and execution. God pun- 
ishes sins and not mistakes, dear girl ; 
he tries the heart as well as the 
actions, and holds; the balance even 
between each; and though we may 
suffer in this world for the errors of 
others or for our own, there is ex- 
haustless compensation in the hand of 
the Almighty for those who seek to 
do his will, and those who wilfully 
disobey it.” 

TI have learned a lesson on that 
score from the dear girl within there,” 
replied Miss Walton; and as she 
spoke she naturally turned her eyes 
to the room where she knew Arrah 
Neil was sitting. ‘* What can be the 
matter?” she continued instantly, “see, 
Arrah is making eager signs to us to 
come in !” 

The earl rose slowly and with diffi- 
culty; and before he had advanced 
more than a step or two with Annie 
Walton, who hastened anxiously to re- 
turn to the house, Arrah Neil, with 
her sunny brown hair floating wildly 
about her face, came out running to 
meet them. 

** Quick, quick, my lord, for pity’s 
sake!” she cried, “there is a large 
body of men before the draw-bridge. 
The people are holding them in parley 
—the Lady Margaret says she can 
conceal you from all eyes, if you make 
haste.” She spoke with breathless 
eagerness ; and Lord Beverly hurried 
his pace as much as possible, but with 
perfect calmness, turning with a smile 
to Annie Walton, and saying, 

* Fresh evils of civil war, Annie! 
but I fear not the result’” 

The time occupied in crossing to 
the house seemed fearfully long to 
Miss Walton and Arrah Neil; but 
they found Lady Margaret waiting 
tranquilly enough at the small door 
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that led into the meadow, and the old 
lady’s only words were— 

« Follow!” to the earl; and, * Wait 
in the withdrawing-room—they will 
not let them in till I order it,” to her 
two fair guests. Then leading the 
way with acalm step, she conducted 
Lord Beverly up the same stairs and 
through the same passages which she 
had followed with her niece on the 
first night of her stay at Langley 
Hall; but turning a little to the right 
at the door of Annie Walton’s cham- 
ber, she brought the earl into a small 
detached room, which seemed isolated 
from every other part of the building. 

* Here you will be safe,” she said. 

** T think not, dear Lady Margaret,” 
replied Lord Beverly, with a smile at 
what he thought her want of expe- 
rience in such matters. 

** We will see,” she answered, ad- 
vancing to the other side of the room, 
where stood a huge antique fire-place, 
with a chimney-piece of rich wrought 
stone. “No moving pictures, no 
sliding panels here!” said Lady Mar- 
garet, “but place your hand upon 
that pillar, my good lord, and push it 
strongly—more strongly towards the 
hearth! There,” she continued, as 
the whole mass swung back, display- 
ing an aperture large enough for a 
man to pass, but not without stooping, 
“you will find a bolt within which 


will make it as fast as masonry. The 
stairs “lead you into rooms below, 
where no one can come without my 
leave. You shall be supplied with all 
you want.—But hark! On my life, 
they have let the men in. Quick, my 
lord, and bolt the door. I will send 
somebody soon; but I must go down, 
lest those girls make some mistake if 
questioned.” 

Lord Beverly entered at once, and 
feeling over the face of the stone for 
the bolt, pushed it home, and made 
the whole secure. He then paused, 
and listened, waiting patiently for 
several minutes. At first he could 
hear no sound in the remote and well- 
covered place where he was concealed ; 
but at length he caught the noise of 
voices and steps running hither and 
thither in the house. They came near, 
passed away into other chambers on 
the left, returned, sounded in the 
passage, and then in the adjoining 
room. He could perceive that several 
men entered, examined the wainscoat, 
tried every pannel, moved every article 
of furniture, and at length shook the 
mantlepiece and the stone pillars on 
either side of the chimney; but the 
bolt held close and fast, and the re- 
ceding steps showed him that these 
unwelcome visitors had turned their 
course elsewhere. 
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SOME NEW JOTTINGS IN MY NOTE-BOOK,—FIRST GATHERING. 


BY A DREAMER. 


“T wish - saw me half starting out of my chair; with what confidence, as I 
bow 


grasp the e 
way reaches me! 


of it, I look up, catching the idea, even sometimes before it half- 


‘I believe in my conscience, I intercept many a thought which Heaven intended 


for another man,”—-STERNE. 


“‘ They tell but dreams.”—Mrs, HemAns. 


One. 


Tuere is one wish my heart has al- 
ways faltered in, nor could I bring 
myself to give it to my friends; and 
yet it is so commonly spoken, and so 
generally esteemed a kind one, that it 
may appear extraordinary to refuse 
one’s assent to it. I allude to the 
custom, on new-year’s days, and birth- 
days, and the other little eras of a 
person’s life, of wishing him many re- 
turns of them. I do not think the 
prayer a good one, and have always 
paused in uttering it. And where- 
fore? Because I may not recognize in 
old age a blessing. I remember the 
altered form, the failing memory, the 
palsied mind, the closed-up heart— 
and I ask myself, Are these the goods 
I would give my friend? And more 
than these; I call to mind that those 
who live long, die over and over again 
in losing their beloved ones; and that 
hope, and joy, and health, all perish, 
even while the poor body yet lives on. 
Thus the protracted life presents only 
the wider field for the sorrowful inva- 
sions of change and grief. 

Schiller, with his wonted felicity, 
gives us a glimpse of the profound 
deep of desolation in this couplet :— 


“Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist 
leer, 

Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche 
nichts mehr.” 


And so, with the old man _ the 
world has truly become an empty 
place. His co-mates, who started 
with him in the same morning of life, 
are long since at rest in their dusty 
graves. Some died abroad, and some 
in their own land. Some lingered on 
through months, or even years, of 
pain; others were struck down in a 


passing moment. Some died happily, 
and at peace ; others in want and mi- 
sery unspeakable. At all events, they 
are gone, and his heart sinks within 
him as he feels he is alone; and he 
wonders when he thinks how strange 
all things have become, and how dif- 
ferently people speak and act now 
from what they did when he was a 
boy. 

a. Whom heaven loves, dies early,” 
was the sentiment of the old wise 
Greek ; and I see nothing in it abhor- 
rent to Christian feeling, or that would 
prevent one giving as their best wish 
—“*A happy death, and—one in 
youth !” 


Two, 


Might not a curious paper be writ- 
ten on the last verses of our poets, 
and an attempt made to show that in 
them those glorious spirits took, per- 
haps unconsciously, no unmect fare- 
well of the muse? The last lines 
written by Lord Byron were :— 

Seek out—less often than 
found— 

A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy 

ground, 

And take thy rest. 


sought 


Shelley’s last poem, and perhaps 
the most mystical of any he wrote, is 
called “The Triumph of Life,” and 
was in great part composed as he 
floated on that fatal sea which was so 
soon to engulph him. _Its conclusion 
is:— 


After brief space 
From every form the beauty slowly 
waned ; 
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From every firmest limb and fairest 
face 
The strength and freshness fell like 
dust, and left 
The action and the shape, without the 
grace 


Of life. . . . Thus onthe way 
Mask after mask fell from the counte- 
nance 
And form of all; and long before the 
day 


Was old, the joy which waked, like 
heaven’s glance, 
The sleepers in the oblivious valley, 
died; 
And some grew weary of the ghastly 
dance, 


And fell, as I have fallen, by the way- 
side ;— 
Those soonest from whose forms most 
shadows past, 
And least of strength and beauty did 
abide, 


Then, what is life? 1 cried. 


The lingering sweetness of the last 
notes of the Hemans has not yet 
quitted our ears, and her “ Sabbath 
Sonnet” was the tender adieu the 
daughter of music, with failing fingers, 
took of her harp. It followed—how 
fitly!—her magnificent lyric, “ Des- 
pondency and Aspiration,” and told 
that the restless longings of that lofty 
strain were all fulfilled, and oh, how 
abundantly! She died in early sum- 
mer, and this was the broken melody 
of the poor sufferer on her last Sab- 
bath morning. Memories of the sun- 
shiny fields of her own England came 
across her soul, the peacefulness 
which seems pre-eminently cast over 
nature during the hallowed hours, the 
happy groups wending their way, alike 
from hall and from hamlet, towards 
the grey church-tower, whence the 
sweet jangling chimes are issuing— 
and then the touching allusion to her 
own feebleness :— 


I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the fe- 
verish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God! 
I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace 
hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throb- 
bings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest ‘thankful- 
ness, 
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Another, and an altered, gust from 
the, wipd-harp! Yes; the breezy 
tones are changed, and the instrument 
obeys the unseen agent’s ministration. 
Is not the human soul the instrument 
we speak of; and feelings, do they not 
sweep its chords, and shake out res- 
ponse, ay! and to widely different vi- 
brations ? 

William Motherwell, whose Scottish 
ballads have brought tears to the eyes 
of many a snooded maiden of his own 
country, and whose wild Norse legends 
have yet more powerfully affected the 
men, is the next I shall refer to for 
illustration of my position. With a 
sense of coming mortality creeping 
over him, and a feeling as though the 
long grass were already waving above 
his head, and with the natural desire 
not wholly to pass away from men’s 
memories, the poet passionately en- 
treats, in his last lines, to be remem- 
bered. He asks himself, will there be 
any to visit his grave, and pace it 
round thinking of him, and sit down 
by his side, as he lies there cold and 
senseless, and name his name, now 
growing unfamiliar ? And then, while 
half hoping and half doubting, he 
calls to mind that the dead have no 
need of this tribute, even as they so 
rarely receive it; and his conclusion 
is a kind of palinode of all his pre- 
ceding wishes. I quote from memory, 
but am sure I quote correctly :— 


It may be so. But this is selfish sorrow 
To ask such meed, 
A weakness and a wickedness to borrow 
From hearts that bleed, 
The wailings of to-day for what to- 
morrow 
Shall never need. 


Lay me, then, gently in my narrow 
dwelling, 
Thou sad heart ! 
And though thy bosom should with grief 
be swelling, 
Let no tear start; 
It were in vain; for time has long been 
knelling, 
‘Sad one, depart !’ 


T could extend this considerably ; 
but it is often pleasanter to suggest 
than to enlarge. 
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Chree. 


One thing you will learn fast enough 
in the world, for it is potent in such 
teaching—that is, to be suspicious. 
Oh! cast from you for ever the hate- 
ful lesson. Men do not think how 
much of their innocency they are lay- 
ing down, when they assume a clothing 
whose texture is guile. Beware of 
this mock protection; for you can 
hardly use it without practising de- 
ceit. I do not ask you to trust al- 
ways; but I would have you think 
well of men until you find them other- 
wise. When you are once deceived, 
either by an acted or a spoken false- 
hood, trust that person no more. 

I had it once laid down to me as an 
axiom, by a very dear friend, (and I 
am so satisfied of the precept’s truth 
as to make it a rule of my life) that, 
persons rarely suspect others except 
of things which they are capable of 
doing themselves. Yes; these sha- 
dows of doubting are generally flung 
from some bad realities within. You 
are looking at your own image when 
you see so much vileness in your 
neighbour’s face. How much better 
might not we ourselves become, if we 
used more largely to others that 
blessed charity which thinketh no 
evil! 


Hour. 


There can be little doubt but that, 
with all its absurdities, heraldry is a 
most ancient science. The twelve 
Hebrew tribes bore on their banners 
insignia, under which the dying patri- 
arch Jacob had typified them (Gen. 
xlix). The supporters of our own 
national arms were regal emblems, 
even in the days of Balaam. When 
that bold bad man would speak of the 
victories and power of Israel, he se- 
lects those two animals in illustration 
(Numbers xxiii. 22,24; xxiv. 8, 9) 
—the lion, as the emblem of con- 
quest ; the unicorn, of strength. 


Hide. 


I am assured by the friend who has 
favoured me with them, that the fol. 
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lowing spirited lines have never been 
printed. I do not think they will 
suffer from a comparison even with 
Shelley’s, and only regret I cannot 
name the translator :— 


TO THE LARK, 


From the Welsh of Dafydd ab Gwilyn, a bard of the 
fourteenth century. 


L 
Sentinel of the morning light! 
Reveller of the spring ! 
How sweetly, nobly, wild thy flight, 
Thy boundless journeying ; 
Far from thy brethren of the woods, 
alone, 
A hermit chorister before God's throne! 


II 
Oh! wilt thou climb the heavens for 
me, 
Yon rampart’s starry height— 
Thou interlude of melody 
’Twixt darkness and the light ; 
And seek, with heaven's first dawn upon 
thy crest, 


My lady love, the moonbeam of the 
west! 


III. 
No woodland caroller art thou: 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o’er the mountain brow, 
Thy music in the sky ; 
Then fearless float thy path of cloud 
along, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song! 


——— 


Str. 


* * * With regard to friends. Our 
little being is so much wrapped up 
in our personal experience, and this 
experience so much constitutes our 
whole world, that any one who be- 
comes dear to us, is invariably depre- 
ciated, as to his former life, when he 
was a stranger to us. This may be 
done unconsciously, but, I think, oc- 
curs almost assuredly. We never 
think that our friend’s feelings were 
as warm, his thoughts as generous, 
his heart as open, long before we 
knew him; and should any chance 
divide us, how little do we deem he 
thinks as deeply, feels as sensibly, 
lives as oupatetale as ever! Self so 
much constitutes with us every thing, 
that where we are not present, there 
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else. Let us take our departure from 
any place, and can we imagine then 
(at least with any degree of convic- 
tion) every thing happening as really 
as when we were there? Let friend- 
ship exist between us and any one, 
however worthy of it, and can we 
from our heart feel the same sympathy 
in that friend’s former life, which 
passed ere our intimacy began? No! 
our present love may teach us to hear 
of it with gladness ; but never can we 
dwell upon it with the same enduring 
pleasure as we do upon the scenes and 
incidents in which we have been our- 
selves sharers. 

And truly we may become wise, 
if we thus keep present with us the 
littleness of our share in worldly mat- 
ters. How comparatively less than 
nothing is our busiest conduct; and 
yet to us this little portion is every 
thing! And then, on all sides of us, 
the vast mechanism of the world is 
going smoothly on, and hundreds of 
events hourly occurring, of which we 
know nothing, simply because we do 
not witness them. Neither do we re- 
collect that what we have seen oc- 
curred just as independently ere we 
were present, and shall go on just as 
uninterruptedly when we have de- 
parted—that not with them cometh a 
change, but with us—and that man 
falsely charges upon nature the altera- 
tions he himself is made to undergo. 


Seven. 


Truly, the world is a lovely place. 
Not the minutest blade of grass, or 
the humblest flower, I pass by without 
a blessing ; or the perishing epheme- 
ron, or the everlasting hills; or the 
faint tinkling streamlet, or the full, 
far-sounding ocean—all alike in their 
perfections, though differing in their 
degrees—all these are glorious to my 
eye and senses. But man!—here is 
the rending of the divine link—man is 
the outcast, the spoiler, the doomed. 
He is no more what he once was, and 
what he ought to be; and I seek no 
further proof of the necessity for a 
change in his nature and destinies. 

The world—I mean the world of 
nature—is lovely. Tell me, dear 
reader, have you ever looked up 
straight into the clear heavens, when 
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they were mirroring as soft a blue as 
your mistress's eye, and thought for an 
instant what Space was, without feel- 
ing a weight suddenly plucked off 
your head, and a moving thrill which 
made your pulses leap within you, 
from the vague sense of habitation 
bearing the same relation to locality 
that eternity doesto time? And then, 
when you saw the smiling fields stretch- 
ing far, far away on all sides of you, 
which led off your eye to rest at last 
on the distant hills, did you not pant 
to cast yourself abroad on that glo- 
rious scene, and involuntarily murs 
mur— 


“Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A hodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me !"* 


Once more: is there not something 
inexpressibly awful in the solitary 
magnificence of the noon-day sun, as 
he pours down those ceaseless tides of 
glory onthis lower world ?—when you 
think that he is at one and the same 
moment shining for countless miles on 
the expanse of the glittering sea, and 
visiting the shady forest, the lonely 
country, the peopled city ; the palace 
of the nobles, the hut of the beggar ; 
the happy home of health, the heaped- 
up hospital; the rich, the proud, the 
rejoicing ; the wretched, the dying, the 
dead, and the green graves. Yes, all 
these things, so widely differing, yet 
forming part of the same human life, 
that glorious eye takes in at once! 


a 


ight. 


I do not think we sufficiently sym- 
pathize with our juniors in years. 
That false pride, that dearly-bought 
experience, through which we main- 
tain a superiority over them, dispose 
us too much to overlook their many 


beautiful traits of character. We do 
not remember that these little people, 
in their own selves, and so far as their 
unripened sensibilities carry them, are 
each of them the centre of a circle, the 
moving point round which revolves the 
whole world beside. Neither do we 
think often enough, that there is afresh- 
ness in these young souls which may 
profitably revive our jaded hearts, and 
an honesty of purpose like an atmosphere 
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surrounding them, which it would be 
well for us sometimes to breathe ; and 
that lastly, by “becoming as little 
children” we are getting taught by 
those who, of all instructors on earth, 
are nearest heaven; for they have 
come most recently from it, and its 
fragrance is still floating about them. 

I envy not the man who can look on 
the open countenance of the true- 
hearted boy, or the fair and delicate 
face of girlhood, with those pensive 
eyes and ae golden hair, and not 
call to mind his own by-gone years, 
nor seek to read for those untried 
spirits what is written for them in the 
book of daily life. Were I to try to 
feel like him, I should not succeed ; 
for I regard the young with an in- 
tense sympathy. Remembering most 
vividly, as I do, when I was one of 
them, and recollecting the upward 
feeling wherewith I used to regard 
the full-grown, I cannot help now 
shaping my thoughts downwards, and 
becoming one with them again. It 
may be, that we do not give in this 
world sufficient individuality to each 
with whom we mix. The selfish feel- 
ing of making the world one thing, 
and ourselves the other, closes up the 
heart against all the gentler sym- 
pathies; and the apprehension of 
childishness, and its imputation to us, 
prevent our entering into their little 
feelings, and giving them their due 
weight and importance. 

Yet who remembers not the days of 
his boyhood? What traveller, even 
in the midst of toilsome and busy 
meen when manhood had hardened 

is heart, and disappointment taught 
him to rejoice no more in earth, did 
not turn his eye backward to his 
father’s manly welcome, the tender 
reception ‘from his mother, his young 
sisters’ proud trusting in him, and his 
happy home, whither no care nor sor- 
row could pursue him—the family 
hearth was a sanctuary, and there he 
was safe. 

The innocence of childhood, con- 
sisting, as it does, in the ignorance of 
evil, is for me the one charm which 
makes it so like what I dream of hea- 
ven. Alas! how often, when I gazed 
on the fair hair of the young, and eyes 
that looked no evil, have I in my heart 
shed tears that such whiteness of soul 
. was no longer mine own—bitter tears 
of repentance, but ineffectual ones 
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likewise, for they were the lament for 
what had long since — The 
fruit had been tasted, and the paradise 
of primeval harmlessness wandered 
from forever. * * * 


Pine. 


O, the littleness of human know- 
ledge! All that we know is, nothing 
can be known. Mystery of mysteries 
are we full often to ourselves; and if 
we know not what is in us—if when 
we cast the glance of anxious inquiry 
within, and ask individually, « What 
am I ?” the hollowness of vacuity only 
reverberates the question—how can 
we hope to comprehend what is not of 
ourselves ? 

The world talk of * mental acquire- 
ments.” Mental acquirements! and 
what are they? The astronomer will 
tell you that Science has now, like the 
giants of old, scaled the heavens; yea, 
that he, even he, has in his wisdom 
meted out the stars—that he has com- 
puted their number, and discovered 
their positions—that he has observed 
their progress, and marked their varied 
revolutions. But turn, and ask the 
wise man something further, and be- 
hold his emptiness! Ask him, What 
is any one of those glowing orbs of 
which he so vaunteth his knowledge ? 
Is it only 


*« A speck of tinsel, fixed in heaven 
To light the midnights of his native town.” 


Or, is it a world like unto our own? 
Are cares, and fears, and sorrows all 
there, enveloping it like a sky ? and is 
it only its measureless distance which 
invests it with such lustre? Do its 
tenants contemplate this earth with 
feelings at all akin to ours, when we 
regard their world? Do they long to 
discover what beings people so glorious 
a fabric, and gazing do they 


“* Wonder what is there, 
So beautiful it seems ?” 


Ask him then any of these questions, 
and where is his knowledge ? 

Again, visit the physiologist, and 
inquire of him, where is that thinking 
portion of man, his true self, seated? 
He can tell you much of its divine 
functions, but nothing of its real 
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nature; he can dilate on its mighty 
and mysterious powers, but what tan- 
gible idea can he afford you of itself? 
Bring him to the new-made corpse— 
the temple in ruins, from which the 
guardian deity is departed—the signet, 
whereon Ichabod, the word of wo, is 
engraven—and ask him, where in that 
tabernacle abode its inmate? whence 
arose that strange communion between 
earth and heaven? How came the 
worm and the god to be united in that 
weak frame? Alas, he can give you 
no reply ; or should he try to reason 
out the question, he may lead you, ap- 
parently, a step or two further, and 
then will be compelled to desist. 

The great Sanctuary of Knowledge 
mortal foot has never entered; the 
veil which separates it from our gaze 
has not yet been uplifted ; and though 
at times we fancy we have advanced 
beyond our fellows towards treading 
its unseen recesses, we in reality but 
touch the curtain which trembles in 
our hold; and the densest mist that 
beclouds us is—ourself! Things alien 
to us we can fancy we understand ; 
the world that is about us we can, in 
our hours of musing, contemplate and 
admire ; but the world within passeth 
knowledge. The mind, though itself 
the seat of understanding, like the 
eye—so Locke compares it—cannot 
view itself; and thus remains in igno- 
rance of its own true nature. 


——— 


Cen. 


All persons of a highly-wrought 
and imaginative disposition, must have 
found how much clearer they are able 
to think in the night season than during 
the garish hours of day. Some say, 
the passions are more awake then ; it 
may be so, but I am sure the intellect 
is more awake also. Jean Paul has a 
pretty conceit, to explain to us why 
our thoughts are more vivid, more 
marked, more copious, while the ma- 
terial world is wrapped in gloom. 
He says something like this, if I do 
not wrong him :— 


‘* The earth is every day overspread 
with the veil of night, for the same rea- 
son that the cages of birds are dark- 
ened, so that we may the more readily 
apprehend the higher harmonies of 
thought in the hush and stillness of 
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darkness, Ideas, which the day converts 
int® smoke and mist, during the night 
stand about us, lights and flames; like 
the column which fluctuates above the 
crater of Vesuvius, and which seems in 
the daytime a pillar of cloud, but is by 
night a column of fire.” 


The superior claims of the ebon 
goddess are so well put forth here, 
that I need make no addition. 


leben. 


We speak of the treasures of affec- 
tion in this world—has the spirit-land 
none such? Even from the millions 
of bursten hearts, who have hence 
travelled thitherwards, may not stores 
of it be gathered, richer, purer, more 
disinterested, (inasmuch as lacking the 
impulse of the passions) than any this 
world can bestow? Have we dear 
ones dwelling with us above earth ?— 
are there not some also beneath it ?— 
and whose affection is the more un- 
changing? Which of them will love 
us on still without coldness or fretful- 
ness—without caring for our imper- 
fections—without heeding our unkind- 
ness—without blaming our injustice 
or wrong ; but ever, ever, looking upon 
us with the same tender eyes, taking 
all wrong, giving none, and watching 
over us for good, untired, unwearied, 
undeparting ! 

Alas, alas! it is the living change, 
not the dead, in their affection and na- 
tures. I have read of the Arab city, 
in which the inhabitants were in one 
night changed to stone. Whatever 
had been the occupation of each at that 
particular moment, in that did the cold 
hand fix him—in that he remained for 
ever andever. So is it with the de- 
parted: in those silent mansions no 
change ever cometh ; the condition of 
the soul, its affections, its impulses, 
are all the same—firmly fixed for eter- 
nity. But we! we who talk of the 
changes of death, put out of the way 
the incalculably greater changes of 
life. 


Cwiwelbe. 


How much is our dread of death— 
our shrinking from the pale shadow— 
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increased by the bugbear mockeries 
with which the grave and burial are 
now encumbered! Men are not satis- 
fied that their friends should die, but 
they must heap up in addition such 
idle pageantry as can only weary and 
disgust. Think over some of them!— 
the satellites of Death who make up 
the funeral, his triumphal hearse-car, 
his monumental trophy (to give dura- 
bility to his conquest), and his badges 
of servitude which the living weepers 
wear for the twelvemonth. And yet 
we may ask, why these sad and dis- 
tressing symbols ?—why add suffering 
to suffering—heap grief on grief, and 
tear on tear, by these cumbrous ob- 
sequies ? 

I will not, that friend however dear, 
or relation however nearly connected, 
place over me the graven work of the 
statuary. It is but making Death his 
trophy, as I before said, and I acknow- 
ledge not the conquest of the great 
victor. Rather lay me in the grassy 
bed, wherein I may repose quietly and 
unmarked ; and save me from the in- 
cumbrance of such unwieldy struc- 
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tures. The couch of turf speaks bet- 
ter things in its symbolic simplicity ; 
says it not, that the one within is look- 
ing for an awakening, and is patiently 
expecting the welcome tones of that 
voice which will not call to him un- 
answered? The marvellous sweetness 
of those divine accents will be sooner 
heard through the light covering of a 
few earth-handsfull. 

Memorial, to be sure, I would have, 
for who would be without one ?—but 
one more desirable than effigy in brass 
or stone, 


“A sweet haunting murmur of my name, 
where it would rest ;” 


a constant presence with those I love; 
a word of blessing when thought of; 
sometimes, but rarely, a longing wish 
or a tender tear for me; and at all 
times an unmurmuring submission to 
His will who has given the weary rest, 
and glorified himself by the departure 
of one in His faith and fear. 

Enough of this, and more than 
enough. I pause in the midst of my 
vain dreamings. 


ORDNANCE MEMOIR OF IRELAND. 


We have now lying before us a copy 
of the “‘ Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the facts 
relating to the Ordnance Memoir of 
Ireland ; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence, Appendix, and Index”— 
presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty ;— 
and though we have no doubt that 
before this number of the Magazine 
shall be published, the object looked 
for by the distinguished body of the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland at 
whose solicitation this commission 
originated, will be fully attained, we 
consider it nevertheless our duty to 
notice a document in every way so 
interesting, and to express our opinion 
on its great national importance. 

This is, indeed, a parliamentary 
report of no ordinary value and in- 
terest—one that will not be carelessly 
thrown aside as waste paper, as such 
reports so frequently are—but that 


will be carefully deposited in the 
libraries of intellectual and good men 
as a collection of opinions no less to be 
admired for their fine philosophy than 
for their pure patriotism. It is, in 
fact, such a document as the govern- 
ment would have been unwise to print, 
if it had not at the same time deter- 
mined to carry into effect the objects 
which it recommends. 

But before we enter further into 
the nature of this report, it may be 
necessary to say a few words respect- 
ing the origin of the memoir, and the 
circumstances which have led to the 
present imposing movement in favour 
of its continuance. There are few, if 
any, of our readers who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with the Ordnance 
Survey map of Ireland, which is so 
admirable ‘for the minuteness of its 
details and the perfection of its execu- 
tion; and they must be equally ac- 
quainted with the fact, that the intelli- 
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gent directors of this survey deeming, 
most properly, an illustrative memoir 
essentially necessary to the elucidation 
of this map, and having peculiar facili- 
ties at their command for its compila- 
tion, with this view made collections 
of all kinds, but more particularly of 
a topographical and historic character, 
to an extent absolutely surprising. As 
a specimen of such materials, and with 
a view to obtaining the opinions of the 
illustrious men of the British Associa- 
tion on its plan and arrangements, the 
directors, with the permission of the 
Irish government, printed that limited 
and unfinished edition of the memoir 
of the parish of Templemore which 
was submitted to the Association at 
its meeting in Dublin in 1835, and of 
which copies were presented to many 
of the most eminent men in the empire. 
In two years after, this memoir of 
Templemore was published in its 
finished state for public sale, and as 
the first of a regular series of such 
memoirs to illustrate the map of Ire- 
land; but though this work, as it 
appears, obtained the approbation of 
the British Association, which ad- 
dressed the government in favour of 
its continuance—of the grand jury 
of the county of Derry, who also 
addressed the government for the same 
purpose—of the public press of the 
British islands, and of some of the 
most illustrious men both at home 
and abroad—though Professor Pictet 
of Geneva pronounced it a work “ fort 
precieux,” and Lord Brougham “a co- 
rollary from the Survey, more valuable 
than the Survey itself’’—this most 
remarkable unanimity and amount of 
public opinion in its favour was re- 
garded as nothing, and from some 
miserable feeling as to its expense, or 
pretext of economy, the publication 
of more of the memoirs was prohibited, 
and ultimately the corps of persons 
chiefly employed on its compilation 
were discharged as no longer neces- 
sary now that the map itself had been 
finished. Well might Dr. Romney 
Robinson, as one of the most distin- 
guished members of the British Asso- 
ciation, thus express himself on so 
marked a slight of the wishes and 
opinions of a body so illustrious :— 


‘©The memoir was suspended without 
the slightest attention being paid to the 
memorial of the British Association, 
which I had the honour of laying before 
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ygu on Saturday, which was the expres- 
sion of the sentiments of at least two 
thousand highly informed persons from 
all parts of the empire, whose intellec- 
tual rank entitled them at least to some 
consideration.” 


We were about to say so much 
for the courtesy of a Whig govern- 
ment and their affectionate attention 
to the interests of Ireland! but we 
shall keep our political feelings under, 
and proceed calmly. Dr. Robinson 
was next asked in what year the me- 
morial of the Association was pre- 
sented, and he answers :— 


‘“‘The memorial was presented in 
1835; we were informed by his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant that it was 
forwarded to the Treasury, but no 
answer was ever returned to us; and 
shortly after that the publication of 
this Memoir was ordered to be sus- 
pended. Afterwards a portion of the 
subject was resumed by the publication 
of the Geological Memoir of London- 
derry, without either consulting the 
interests of science in general or the 
feelings of the Irish public. If I am 
correctly informed, the Geological Me- 
moir was conceded to the entreaties of 
a deputation of geologists, but, at the 
same time, others felt that the branches 
of science in which they were interested 
should also have been taken into the 
account.” 


But the feelings in favour of the 
Memoir which had fixed themselves 
in the minds of the educated classes 
of all parties in Ireland, though 
they might appeared to have died 
away, only slumbered for awhile, to 
exhibit themselves with increased 
vigour when a fitting opportunity for 
doing so should arrive. And such 
an opportunity seemed to offer itself 
shortly after the establishment of the 
present government in power, and the 
consequent advance of the empire in 
prosperity. The Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, which may be said to consti- 
tute the elite of the educated classes 
in Ireland, took the initiative move- 
ment in the expression of public opinion 
by presenting to the Lord Lieutenant 
the following important memorial :— 


“To his Excellency Philip Earl de Grey, 
Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, &c. &c. 


‘*May it please your Excellency— 
The deputation from the council of the 
Royal Irish Academy beg leave to draw 
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the attention of your Excellency to the 
following statement. 

“Tn the prosecution of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, it appears that, in 
addition to the usual details of such 
works, much valuable matter has been 
collected. The desire of enlarging our 
knowledge as to the productive resources 
of the country has caused the collection 
of a vast quantity of information re- 
specting its geology, natural history, 
and statistics, while the necessity of 
fixing on some sure basis the ortho- 
graphy of the maps, has led to the ac- 
cumulation of a treasure of antiquarian 
research, which is doubly precious from 
the perishing character of its materials, 
and the total neglect that previously 
attended such inquiries. 

‘“* The academy, as specially including 
these pursuits among the objects of their 
institution, welcomed the appearance of 
the ‘ Memoir of Derry’ with a satisfac- 
tion too soon checked by the abandon- 
ment of that plan of publication, in 
which the materials of every kind, re- 
lative to the same locality, were brought 
together and exhibited in one view. 
Since, however, they find that a sepa- 
rate publication of the geological part 
of the survey has been permitted, they 
venture to hope that the public will not 
be deprived of the remaining matter— 
in no respect less important, in some 
respects far more interesting. 

** Therefore, even were they not em- 
boldened by the kind attention which 
your Excellency has ever shown to the 
national interests, they should feel 
themselves deficient in their duty, not 
merely to Ireland, but to the literary 
and scientific world in general, if they 
did not submit to your Excellency’s 
consideration the propriety of continu- 
ing a work so well begun. They do 
not of course presume to suggest the 
best mode of effecting this; but while 
they are confident that it can be ac- 
complished at a trifling expense, in ad- 
dition to that which has been already 
incurred, and which is thrown away if 
its results are not published, they are 
also certain that the work will yield far 
more than a full equivalent of the cost, 
by exciting the gratitude of their coun- 
trymen, and reflecting honour on the 
government. 

** Witi1AmM Rowan HamItTon, 


* President of the Academy. 
“ January 19th, 1843." 


This step was followed by a meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen (of all 
parties) connected with Ireland, held 
at the house of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, on Monday, June 19, 1843, at 
which the following resolutions were 
agreed to :— 
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“ At a meeting of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland, held at 
the house of the Marquis of Downshire, 
on Monday, June 19th, 1843. 

**The Marquis of Downshire in the 
chair. 

‘* Proposed by the Earl of Clare, se- 
conded by the O'Connor Don. 

** Resolved—T hat the first volume of 
the Ordnance Survey Memoir was pub- 
lished in the year 1837, by government, 
and that at that time materials were in 
process of collection for illustrating the 
whole of Ireland by similar memoirs. 

‘* That these materials comprise very 
valuable information on natural history, 
including geology, statistics, topogra- 
phical history, and local antiquities, 
omitting nothing which could be consi- 
dered as belonging to a survey, in the 
largest sense of the word. 

‘“* That it was hoped that this Memoir 
would have been the commencement of 
a series of publications, forming, on the 
basis of the ordnance maps, a work of 
the highest national importance. 

‘‘That this work was suspended, as 
this meeting much regrets, after the 
publication of that volume; but that 
in consequence of the representations 
made by a deputation of Irish members 
of parliament, the geological branch of 
the survey was separately resumed, by 
order of government. 

‘* That in the opinion of this meeting 

it is a matter of great public import- 
ance and interest that the materials so 
collected should be made available while 
the organization framed for carrying on 
the survey exists, and which affords 
means for collecting, and facilitating, 
and methodizing facts never likely to 
recur. 
p “ That on this account it is highly 
desirable that the work should be now 
resumed and completed, on the same 
plan as the volume already published, 
although probably on a less expensive 
scale, aad entering into less minute 
details, 

“Proposed by Lord Kenmare, se- 
conded by Viscount Bernard. 

‘“* Resolved—That the foregoing re- 
solutions be very respectfully but 
wee urged upon the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
the following noblemen and gentlemen 
be appointed a deputation for that pur- 
pose, and to act also as a committee in 
promoting this important object— 


Lord Downshire 
Lord Clare 

Lord Listowel 
Lord Kenmare 
Lord Bernard Mr. Vesey 

Mr. Ross Mr. Carew 

Mr. Dawson Damer Lord Adare 
Marquis of Clanricarde Mr, W. 8.O’Brien 


21, Hanover.square, 19%h June, 1843, 


The O’Connor Don 
Mr. Wyse 

Mr. Shaw 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
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“ The es noblemen and gen- 
tlemen attended the meeting in Hanover 
square, 19th June, 1843— 


Marquis of Downshire 


Mr. Chapman 
The Earl of Clare 


Mr. Lefroy 

Earl of Kenmare 
Sir David Roche 
Earlof Bandon 
Hon, — Carew 
Mr. Wyse 

Lord Bernard 
Lord Adare 
Hon. T. Vesey 


Lord Carbery 

Sir Denham Norreys 
Col. Conolly 

The O'Connor Don 
Mr. Shaw 

Marque of Clanricarde 
Mr. Ross 


Earl of Clancarty 
Marquis of Thomond Earl of Listowel 

Mr. W. R. O. Gore Col. Verner 

Mr. James H. Hamilton Mr. Gregory 

Mr, Archbold Captain ‘Taylor 

Viscount Jocelyn Mr. W.S. O’Brien 

Ear! of Giengall Col. Wyndham, Petworth 
Mr. Wade Sir John Burke 

Lord Castlemaine { Mr. G. A. Hamilton 


The wishes of such distinguished 
bodies were not unheeded, as those of 
others, scarcely less distinguished, had 
been previously. The premier received 
the deputation with the courteous at- 
tention which might have been expected 
by such a body from one so enlightened 
and right-minded, and—with his cha- 
racteristic sagacity—determined at once 
on the appointment of a commission, 
to take evidence, and report to the 
government on such points of inquiry 
as he considered it right the govern- 
ment should be acquainted with before 
they took any final step on a matter of 
such importance. The commissioners 
appointed were—Mr. Young, Captain 
Boldero, and Lord Adare—the first, 
as a representative of the government ; 
the second, of the ordnance depart- 
ment; and the third, of the nobility 
and gentry, at whose solicitation the 
commission originated; and accord- 
ingly, the following official memoran- 
dum was presented to the commis- 
sioners on the 30th of June following: 


‘The accompanying representation 
has been delivered to Sir Robert Peel, 
by a deputation representing a large 
body of noblemen and gentlemen, resi- 
dents and proprietors of estates in Ire- 
land. A communication on the same 
subject, to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, has been made by the council of 
the Royal Irish Academy, which is also 
annexed. 

‘Sir Robert Peel is desirous that, 
into some of the matters adverted to in 
these representations, an inquiry should 
be made before any proceeding be 
adopted, or decision taken, by her 
majesty’s government; and he will be 
yauch obliged to 

Mr. Young, 
Captain Boldero, and. 
Lord Adare, 
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if they will undertake that inquiry, and 
Yepdort the result of it, together with 
such observations and suggestions as 
may appear to them deserving of the 
considerations of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. 

“The following are the principal 
points to which it should be directed: — 

‘J, What is the nature and extent 
of that information respecting the ge- 
ology, natural history, and statistics 
of Ireland, which has been actually col- 
lected, and to which reference is made 
in an accompanying letter from Captain 
Larcom, bearing date the 16th of May, 
1843? 

“II. To what counties, or districts, 
in Ireland does this information refer ? 

*‘ TII. By whom was it collected and 
arranged ? 

*““1V, What provision has been made 
for the safe custody of the manuscript 
volumes, and other documents which 
contain it; and how far are they acces- 
sible to those who may wish to consult 
them ? 

‘*V. What progress has been made 
with the geological survey of Ireland? 

“VI. In what manner is that survey 
now conducted ? 

‘VII. What arrangements have been 
made in respect to the continuance of 
the geological survey, and the publi- 
cations of the results of it? What has 
been the cost of such publications as 
may have actually taken place at the 
public charge, in respect to this sur- 
vey; and how far has that charge been 
diminished, or is it likely to be di- 
minished, by the sale of the work to 
private individuals ? 

VIII. 1. (a) Could the future pro- 
gress of the geological survey be con- 
nected advantageously with historical, 
statistical, and antiquarian researches, 
(b) under the general superintendence 
of the Board of Ordnance, and upon a 
plan prescribed by that department ; (c) 
such researches being made through the 
local and voluntary exertions of indi- 
viduals interested in and conversant 
with the subjects of this inquiry, or by 
institutions formed for the express pur- 
pose of collecting and digesting mate- 
rials ? 

IX. In reference to this part of the 
subject, it will be desirable to ascertain 
what has been effected by such means in 
Scotland; in what manner and upon 
what general principles the parochial 
statistical survey now in progress in 
that country is conducted; what is the 
cost of conducting it, of publishing the 
result of the inquiries made, and what 
is the actual and estimated return from 
the sale of the publications. 

“«X. In some of the papers attached 
to this memorandum, reference is made 
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to a memoir which is uuderstood to have 
been prepared and printed at the public 
charge, containing a very elaborate and 
detailed account of a single parish in the 
county of Londonderry—that of Temple- 
more. 

** As the account of this single parish 
constitutes a work of nearly 400 pages, 
it is manifest that the labour and ex- 
pense of continuing a publication for the 
whole of Ireland on such a scale would 
be extremely great; and, independently 
of the consideration of labour and ex- 
pense, it may well be doubted whether 
the value of the memoir is increased by 
the great extent and variety of the detail 
into which it enters on many points of 
merely local and temporary interest. 

“ XT. It has been suggested, however, 
that the materials for a memoir for each 
county in Ireland, comprising informa- 
tion of a general nature connected with 
the statistics, history, and antiquities of 
each county, might be collected and 
digested ; and that the progress of the 
geological survey of Ireland, combined 
with such information as officers in 
the employ of government in various 
public departments, parliamentary docu- 
ments, and the contributions of indivi- 
duals, might supply, would afford a 
favourable opportunity for such a collec- 
tion. 

“To this point, in particular, Sir 
Robert Peel is desirous of calling your 
attention. 

“XII. It is important to ascertain 
what would be the best principle on 
which such a memoir should be pre- 
pared, in respect to the character and 
extent of the information to be com- 
prised in it; what would be the best 
mode of preserving and digesting that 
information; the probable expense of the 
undertaking, including both the orepara- 
tion of the materials and the publication 
of them; the probable future demand 
for the work, and how far the sale of it 
might contribute to defray the charge. 

“Sir Robert Peel has reason to be- 
lieve that usefu! information on some of 
the points referred to in this memoran- 
dum may be procured from the follow- 
ing persons whose attention has been 
directed to the subject : 

Colonel Colby, 
Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Mr. Petrie, 


Captain Larcom, 
Rev. Dr. Robinson. 


It would be important that there should 
be a full and accurate report of any 
poorer and suggestions which may be 

icited in the course of the inquiry, and 
authority will be given to incur such 
expense as may be necessary for that 
purpose. 


‘* Attached to this memorandum are 
certain papers and letters from Colonel 
Colby, and others bearing upon the 
subject of this inquiry. 

‘*RoBerRT PEEL. 

“ Whitehall, June 30, 1843." 


Thus authorized, the commissioners 
immediately summoned for examina- 
tion, not only the distinguished gen- 
tlemen named by Sir Robert Peel, but 
also many others, equally eminent for 
their learning and acquaintance with 
the subjects to be inquired into; toge- 
ther with intelligent men practically 
acquainted with the bookselling and 
publishing business ; and the result of 
their labours is the very valuable and 
interesting volume now submitted to 
the consideration of both houses of 
parliament, and the public generally. 
Of the report of the commissioners 
themselves, which constitutes the first 
part of this volume, we regret that 
our limits will not allow us to enter 
into any minute detail; but we may 
observe generally, that no duty was 
ever more faithfully or admirably per- 
formed, than was that imposed on the 
commissioners on this occasion. Every 
point suggested by the premier for 
investigation has been minutely exa- 
mined and reported on—and though 
with, perhaps, a judicious caution, 
they refrain from expressing their own 
opinions, as they were not called for, 
it is quite obvious from the suggestions 
which they offer as those of experi- 
enced persons, that it is their ardent 
and unanimous wish, that the memoir 
in all its branches, should be conti- 
nued. Let us add, that the public 
generally, and the Irish portion of it 
in particular, owe a deep and lasting 
debt of gratitude to these gentlemen 
for their valuable labours, and more 
especially to that distinguished young 
nobleman, Lord Adare, to whose un- 
tiring exertions the important move- 
ment in favour of the memoir is mainly 
attributable. 

As a specimen of the style and spirit 
of this report, we extract the follow- 
ing remarks on the evidence furnished 
in favour of the topographical and an- 
tiquarian portion of the memoir—that 
portion in which we, as literary men, 
are of course most interested :— 


‘* The publication of the topographi« 
cal and antiquarian memoirs is advo- 
cated, not merely on the ground of their 
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inspiring general interest, and their im- 
portant bearings on history and ethno- 
graphy, but specially on the ground 
that a great mass of materials, whose 
value is highly appreciated by compe- 
tent judges, has been already collected ; 
that in its present state itis and must 
remain inaccessible and useless; and that 
there is no effectual mode of penne 
it except by publishing. Much attention 
was excited, both at home and on the 
Continent, by the volume which has 
already appeared, and a resumption of 
the work would, it is likely, be accepta- 
ble in many quarters. If each county 
memoir were to be divided into three 
or more parts or sections, according to 
the subjects treated, and sold separately, 
different tastes woul be gratified, and 
the number of purchasers probably aug- 
mented; but this is a minor arrange- 
ment, which had better be left to those 
who may hereafter have the conduct of 
the work, in case it be sanctioned and 
continued. 


** Much light has been thrown on the 
literary and ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland by Archbishop Ussher, Sir 
James Ware, and Colgan, while the to- 
Cee and monumental antiquities 

ave had but meagre notice. The sub- 
ject is therefore unexhausted, indeed 
almost untouched ; and no inquirer, until 
the officers of the survey commenced 
their labours, has ever brought an equal 
amount of local knowledge, sound criti- 
cism, and accurate acquaintance with 
the Irish language to bear upon it. 
There are at present more monuments 
of early antiquity existing in Ireland 
than in England. Some districts are 

articularly rich in them ; but from the 
injuries of the weather, neglect, and the 
increase of cultivation, they are rapidly 
disappearing. So that if Irish antiqui- 
ties are to ‘escape the shipwreck of 
time,’ it would seem they must do so 
now or never—the best possible oppor- 
tunity for collecting the materials pre- 
sents itself—there are at hand admira- 
ble instruments for the task in Mr. Pe- 
trie and his assistants, trained, as they 
have been, in the orthographic depart- 
ment of the survey; such persons are 
of rare occurrence, and the limits 
within which the Irish language is 
spoken are year by year becoming nar- 
rower, while ‘the monuments, names, 
words, proverbs, traditions, private re- 
cords, and evidences, fragments of 
stories, passages of books that concern 
not story, and the like, from which an 
exact and scrupulous diligence should 
recover somewhat,’ (Bacon Advance- 
ment of Learning, in margin,) are fad- 
ing away and passing out of me- 
mory.” 
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The report concludes with the sug- 
qestions already alluded to, and which 
are three in number. The first re- 
lates to the contouring of the maps, 
the expense of which is estimated 
at £30,000. The second relates to 
the topographical and antiquarian 
memoir, including an economic section 
—that is, a section treating of the 
practical applications to the district of 
geology and agricultural chemistry, the 
expense of which it is estimated would 
be for the first year £3,350, and for 
each of the following years £5,500, or 
in all £60,000, to be provided in twelve 
years. The direction of these two 
branches to be under Captain Larcom, 
with the aid of Professor Kane, Mr. 
Petrie, and the other gentlemen al- 
ready trained tothe work. The third 
relates to the topographical geology of 
Ireland, to be committed to Sir Henry 
de la Beche, assisted by Captain James 
as chief in Ireland, and Professor 
Philips to examine the fossil and other 
organic remains, &c: the memoir to 
be completed in ten years, at an an- 
nual expense of £1500. So that the 
total estimated expense of the contour 
maps and the memoir in all its branches 
would not exceed £85,000, or an an- 
nual expenditure of £5,850, a small 
sum indeed for the necessary comple- 
tion of a great national work, which, 
including the valuation, will have cost 
the country £1,060,029 18s. 93d. 

Can we for amoment suppose that, in 
the present position and circumstances 
of the empire, such a government as 
Sir Robert Peel’s will hesitate, for such 
a comparatively trifling expenditure, 
to effect an object so sure to raise the 
character of that government in the 
esteem of the enlightened men of the 
empire and of Europe, and to ensure the 
gratitude of those in Ireland more par- 
ticularly? Is Great Britain, the most 
powerful and wealthy nation in the 
universe, the most illustrious for her 
bravery, and spirit of enterprise—for 
her skill in mechanical arts and manu- 
factures—for the capability of her sons 
to reach the highest points of human 
excellence in every intellectual exer- 
tion—is, we say, such an empire to 
continue for ever, from the want of 
government support, inferior to many 
others of limited power in its attention 
to the general diffusion of knowledge 
of all kinds amongst its people, and 
particularly of those classes of know- 
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ledge which give loftiness and dignity 
of thought to a nation, and without 
which wealth only becomes in the end 
the cause of national corruption, de- 
basement, and decay? No! Sir Robert 
Peel will not hesitate. He who has no 
paltry or sordid objects of ambition to 
gratify—who has undertaken the la- 
bours and the harassing cares of office 
only for an imperishable fame, will leave 
nothing in his power undone to conso- 
lidate and secure the eternity of this 
vast empire, and to leave it as it ought, 
and as it isin every way fitted to be, the 
first of the world in every thing noble 
and intellectual, as well as in wealth 
and power. He will do this, and tread 
upon the Greek and Roman glory. 

We had intended at starting to give 
some extracts from the evidence itself, 
but we have too little space left to do 
so satisfactorily ; and, moreover, where 
so much and varied intelligence 
abounds, it would be difficult in such 
small selections to convey an adequate 
idea of the value of the evidence, 
when considered as a whole, and a 
partial selection from the evidence of 
some of the witnesses only, might lead 
to the erroneous supposition, that we 
considered that of others as inferior, 
or less important. We cannot con- 
clude, however, without adverting to 
the admirable evidence given by Mr. 
Wyse, on the great attention paid by 
the French government to the sta- 
tistics, topographical history, and an- 
tiquities of the country, and its bene- 
ficial results in raising the standard of 
national civilization. And as an ex- 
ample of the spirit now abroad on the 
Continent, and which animates even 
some of the smallest of its states, for 
the preservation and accurate know- 
ledge of its ancient monuments, we 
are tempted to reprint the following 
ordinance of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse Darmstadt :— 


“Louis, by the grace of God Grand 
Duke of Hesse, &c. &c., considering 
that the monuments of ancient archi- 
tecture still existing are among the 
most important and most interesting 
documents of history, and afford in- 
structive views of the early manners, 
civilization, and civil constitution of the 
nation, thus rendering their preserva- 
tion highly desirable, we have decreed 
as follows :— 
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1. Our Board of Works is to procure 
correct catalogues of all the remains of 
ancient architecture which, either in a 
historical point of view or as works of 
art, are worthy of being preserved, and 
to have their present situation described, 
and the other monuments of art extant 
in the same, as paintings, statues, &c., 
particularly mentioned. 

‘©2. The said Board is to invite the 
learned of every province, who are best 
acquainted with its history, to co- 
operate in the historical i een of 
such catalogues, for which purpose the 
requisite documents are to be commu- 
nicated to them out of the archives. 

«3, The principal of these buildings, 
or those which are in the most ruinous 
state, are to be delineated, and the de- 
signs, together with the descriptions, to 
be deposited in our museum. 

‘4. The Board of Works is to sub- 
mit to our approbation the list of the 
buildings deemed worthy to be pre- 
served or delineated, to correspond res- 
pecting their repairs with the requisite 
authorities, and to make the requisite 
proposals to us on the subject. 

**5. If it should be thought proper 
to make alterations in any of these 
buildings, or to pull them down, it is to 
be done only under the cognizance of 
the said board, and with our approval 
in the requisite cases, 

6. If in digging, or on other occa- 
sions, relics of antiquity should be dis- 
covered, our public functionaries are to 
take vare that they be carefully pre- 
served; and notice of their discovery 
is to be immediately sent to the Board 
of Works, or to the managers of the 
Museum. 

‘7, All public functionaries are enjoined 
carefully to watch over the preserva- 
tion of all the monuments recorded in 
the aforesaid catalogues, for which pur- 
pose the latter are to be printed and 
communicated to them. 
(Signed) 
“ Darmstadt, Jan. 22, 1818." 


** Louis. 


In conclusion we can only say—is it 
not a delightful spectacle, now per- 
haps for the first time exhibited in 
Ireland, to see Irishmen of all parties 
and creeds, the most illustrious in 
rank and the most eminent in talents, 
combining zealously for an object of 
good to their common country? and 
may we not take it as an auspicious 
omen of the happiness and peace yet 
in store for us, and which must follow 
as an inevitable result of the conti- 
nuance of a unity thus happily begun ? 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS.—NO,. XI. 


“‘ The world’s my filbert, which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare. 


‘“* Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from their eaters : 
on the sheils, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan. 


“The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
nd the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


A NUT FoR THE REAL “ LIBERATOR.” 


Wuen Solomon said there was no- 
thing new under the sun, he never 
knew Lord Normanby. That’s a fact, 
and now to show cause. 

No attribute of regal, and conse- 
quently it may be inferred of vice- 
regal personages, have met such uni- 
versal praise from the world, as the 
wondrous tact they would seem to 
possess, regarding the most suitable 
modes of flattering the pride and gra- 
tifying the passions of those they 
govern. 

It happens not unfrequently, that 
they leave this blessed privilege un- 
used, and give themselves slight pains 
in its exercise ; but should the time 
come when its exhibition may be 
deemed fit or necessary, their instinc- 
tive appreciation is said never to fail 
them, and they invariably hit off the 
great trait of a people at once. 

Perhaps it may be the elevated 
standard on which they are placed, 
gives them this wondrous coup d’eil, 
and enables them to take wider views 
than mortals less eminently situated ; 
= it is some old leaven of privi- 
eges derivable from right divine. But 
no matter, the thing is so. 

Napoleon well knew the temper of 
Frenchmen in his day, and how cer- 
tain short words, emblematic of their 
country’s greatness and glory, could 
fascinate their minds and bend them to 
his purpose. In Russia, the czar is 
the head of the church, as of the 
state, and a mere word from him to 
one of his people is a treasure above 


Beygar’s Opera. 


all price. In Holland, a popular mo- 
narch taps some forty puncheons of 
schnapps, and makes the people drunk. 
In Belgium, he gets up a high mass, 
and a procession of virgins. In the 
States, a rabid diatribe against Eng- 
land, and a spice of Lynch Law, are 
clap-trap. But every land has its 
own peculiar leaning—to be gratified 
by some one concession or compliment 
in preference to every other. 

Now, when Lord Normanby came 
to Ireland, he must have been some- 
what puzzled by the very multiplicity 
of those expectations. It was aregu- 
lar “ embarras de richesses.” There 
was so much to give, and he so _ wil- 
ling to give it ! 

First, there was discouragement to 
be dealt out against Protestants—an 
easy and a pleasant path; then the 
priests were to be brought into 
fashion—a somewhat harder task; 
country gentlemen were to be snub- 
bed and affronted; petty attorneys 
were to be petted and promoted ; all 
claimants with an “ O” to their names 
were to have something—it looked na- 
tional; men of position and true in- 
fluence were to be pulled down and de- 
graded, and so on. In fact, there was 
a good two years of smart practice in 
the rupture of all the ties of society, 
and in the overthrow of whatever was 
respectable in the land, before he need 
ery halt. 

Away he went then, cheered by the 
sweet voices of the mob he loved, and 
quick work he made of it. I need not 
stop to say, how pleasant Dublin be- 
came when deserted of all who could 
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afford to quit it; nor how peaceful 
were the streets which no one tra- 
versed—ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem 
appellant. The people, like Oliver, 

“asked for more:” ungrateful people— 
not content with Father Glynn at the 
viceroy’s table, and the Bishop of 
« Mesopotamia” in the council, they 
cried, like the horseleech’s daughters, 
“ give! give |” 

« What would they have, the spal- 
peens?” said Pierce Mahony; “sure 
ain’t we destroying the place entirely, 
and nobody will be able to live here 
after us.” 

«* What do they want?” quoth An- 
thony Blake; ‘can’t they have pa- 
tience? Isn’t the church trembling, 
and property not worth two years’ 
purchase ?” 

“Upon my life!” whispered Lord 
Morpeth, “ | can’t comprehend them. 
I fear we have been only but too 
good-natured !—don’t you think so ?” 

And so they pondered over their 
difficulties, but never a man among 
them could suggest a remedy for their 
new demand, nor make out a conces- 
sion which had not been already made. 

“Did you butter Dan?” said An- 
thony. 

* Ay, and offered him the ‘rolls’ 
too,” said Sheil. 

«It’s no use,” interposed Pierce ; 
**he’s not to be caught.” 

“‘Couldn’t ye make Tom Steele 
Bishop of Cashel ?”’ 

« He wouldn't take it,” groaned the 
viceroy. 

Ts Mr. Arkins a privy councillor ?” 

“No; but he might if he liked. 
There’s no use in these trifles.” 

“ Eureka, gents, | have it!” cried 
my lord; “order post-horses for me 
this instant—I have it!” 

And so he had, and by that act 
alone he stamped himself as the first 
man of his party. 

Swift philosophised on the satiric touch 
of building a madhouse, as the most 
appropriate charity to Ireland; but 
what would he have said had he heard 
that the greatest favour its rulers could 
bestow—the most flattering compli- 
ment to national feeling—was to open 
the gaols, to let loose robbers and 
housebreakers, highwaymen and cut- 
throats—to return burglars to their 
afflicted homes, and bring back felons 
to their weeping families. Some 
sneering critic will object to it, as 








scarcely complimentary to a country 
to say— these gentlemen are only 
thieves—murderers ; they cannot hurt 
your morals. They were sentenced to 
transportation, but why should we 
spread vice among innocent bushmen, 
and disseminate wickedness through 
Norfolk Island? Let them loose where 
they are, they know the ways of the 
place, they’ll not murder the “ wrong 
man ;” depend upon it, too, the rent 
won't suffer by their remaining. And 
so my lord took off the handcuffs, and 
filed the fetters; and the bondsmen, 
albeit not all “ hereditary,” went free. 
Who should be called the Liberator, 
ask, after this? Is it your Daniel, 
who promises year after year, and never 
performs; or you, my lord, who 
strikes off real chains, not metaphorical 
ones, and liberates real captives, not 
figurative slaves ? 

It was, indeed, a “ great day for Ire- 
land” when the villains got loose, and 
must have been a strong lesson on the 
score of domestic duty to many a roving 
blade, who preferred spending that 
evening at home, to venturing out 
after dark. My lord covered himself 
with laurels, and albeit they were ga- 
thered, as Lord Wellesley said, in the 
“Groves of Blarney,” they well became 
the brow they ornamented. 

I should scarcely have thought ne- 
cessary to ring a pean of praise cn 
this great governor, if it were not for 
a most unaccountable attack his mag- 
nanimous and stupendous mercy, as 
Tom Steele would call it, has called 
forth from some organ of the press. 

This vile print, calling itself The 
Cork Constitution, thus discourseth : 


** Why, of 16 whom he pardoned, and 
of 41 whose sentences he commuted in 
the goal of our own city, 13 were re- 
committed, and of these no fewer than 
10 were in due time transported. One 
of the latter, Mary Lynch, was subse- 
quently five times committed, and at last 
transported ; Jeremiah Twomey, alias 
Old Lock, was subsequently six times 
committed, and finally transported, 
while two others were twice committed. 
These are a specimen of the persons 
whom his lordship delighted to iam 
Of the whole 57 (who were liberated 
between January,1835, and April, 1839), 
there were, at the time of their sentences 
being commuted or themselves dis- 
charged, 34 under sentence of trans- 

ortation and 2 under sentence of death. 
the county gaol, 47 prisoners expe- 
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rienced the benefit of viceregal liberality. 
Of these, 18 had been under sentence of 
transportation, 11 of them for life ; but 
how many of them it became the duty 
of the government to introduce a second 
or third time to the notice of the judge, 
or what was their ultimate destiny, we 
are, unfortunately, not informed. The 
recorder, we observe, passed sentence 
of transportation yesterday on a fellow 
named Corkery, who had some years 
ago been similarly sentenced by one of 
the judges, but for whose release his 
worship was unable to account. The 
explanation, however, is easy. Corkery 
was one of the scoundrels liberated by 
Lord Normanby, and he has since been 
living on the plunder of the citizens, on 
whom that vain and visionary viceroy so 
inconsiderately let him loose,” 


Now I detest figures, and, therefore, 
I won’t venture to dispute the man’s 
arithmetic about the “ten in due time 
transported,” nor Corkery, nor Mary 
Lynch, nor any of them. 

I take the facts on his own showing, 
and I ground upon them the most 
triumphant defence of the calumniated 
viceroy. What was it, I ask, but the 
very prescience of the lord lieutenant 
we praise in the act? He liberated a 
gaol full of ruffians, not to inundate 
the? world with a host of felons and 
vagabonds, but, simply, to give them 
a kind of day rule. 

«* Let them loose,” cried my lord ; 
“take the irons off—devil a long 
they'll be free. Mark my words, that 
fellow will murder some one else be- 
fore long. Thank you, Mary Lynch, 
it is a real pleasure to me to restore 
sos to liberty ;” and then, sotto, “you'll 

ave a voyage out, nevertheless, I see 
that. Open the gates—pass out, 
gentlemen highwaymen. Don't be 
afraid, good people of Cork, these are 
infernal ru‘fians, they'll all be back 
again before six months. It’s no con- 
sequence to me to see you at large, for 
I have the heartfelt conviction that 
most of you must be hanged yet.” 

Here is the true defence of the 
viceroy, here the real and well-grounded 
explanation of his conduct; and I 
hope when Lord Brougham attacks 
his noble friend—which of course he 
will—that the marquis will hurl back 
on him, with proud triumph, this irre- 
sistible mark of his united foresight 
and benevolence. 
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A NUT FOR “ HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS.” 
. - 

If a fair estimate were at any moment 
to be taken of the time employed in 
the real business of the country, and 
that consumed by public characters in 
vindicating their conduct, recapitu- 
lating their good intentions, and gloss- 
ing over their bad acts, it would be 
found that the former was to the latter 
as the ratio of Falstaff’s bread to the 
* sack.” 

A British House of Commons is in 
fact nineteen out of every twenty hours 
employed in the pleasant personalities 
of attack and defence. It is some- 
thing that the “ noble baron” said last 
session, or the “right hon. baronet” 
didn’t say in the present one, engrosses 
all their attention; and the most ani- 
mated debates are about certain ex- 
pressions of some “honourable and 
learned gentleman,” who always uses his 
words in a sense different from the rest 
of the nation. 

If this satisfies the public and stuffs 
the newspapers, perhaps I should not 
repine at it; but certainly it is very 
fatiguing and tiresome to any man 
with a moderately good memory to 
preserve the excellent traditions each 
ministry retains of their own virtues, 
and how eloquently the opposition can 
hold forth upon the various good 
things they would have done, had they 
been left quietly on the treasury 
benches. Now how much better and 
more business-like would it be if, 
instead of leaving these gentlemen 
to dilate and expatiate on their own 
excellent qualities, some public stan- 
dards were to be established, by 
which at a glance the world at 
large could decide on their merits and 
examine into their fitness for office at 
a future period. Your butler and 
your coachman, when leaving your 
service, do not present themselves to 
a new master with characters of 
their own inditing, or if they did 
they would unquestionably require 
a very rigid scrutiny. What would 
you say if a cook who professes 
herself a perfect treasure of economy 
and excellence, warrants herself sober, 
amiable, and cleanly—who, without 
other vouchers for her fitness than her 
own, would dilate on her many virtues 
andaccomplishments, and demand to be 
taken into your service because” she 


has higher taste for self-panegyric 
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than her rival. Such a thing would 
be preposterous in the kitchen, but it 
is exactly what takes place in parlia- 
ment, and there is but one remedy for 
it. Let her majesty’s servants, when 
they leave a receive writ- 
ten characters, like those of less 
exalted persons. These documents 
would then be on record when the 
applicants sought other situations, 
and could be referred to with more 
confidence by the nation than if given 
by the individuals themselves. 

How easily would the high-flown 
sentiments of any of the “outs” be 
tested by a simple comparison with his 
last character—how clearly would pre- 
tension be measured by what he had 
done in his last place. No long 
speeches, no four hour addresses would 
be required at the hustings then. 
Show us your character, would be the 
ery—why did he leave his mistress? 
the question. 

The petty subterfuges of party 
would not stand such a test as this; all 
the little miserable explanations—that 
it was a quarrel in the kitchen, that 
the cook said this and the foot- 
man said that, would go for nothing. 
You were turned out, and why ?—that’s 
the bone and sinew of the matter. 

To little purpose would my Lord 
John remind his party that he was 
going to do every thing for every body 
—to plunder the parsons and pay the 
priests—to swamp the constitution and 
upset the church—respectable people 
would take time to look at his papers; 
they would see that he was an active 
little busy man, accustomed to do the 
whole work of a family single-handed ; 
that he was in many respects attentive 
and industrious, but had a following of 
low Irish acquaintances whom he let 
into the house on every occasion, and 
that then nothing escaped them—they 
smashed the furniture, broke the 
looking-glasses, and kicked up a regu- 
lar row: for this he was discharged, 
receiving all wages due. 

And then, instead of suffering long- 
winded panegyrics from the member for 
Tiverton, how easily would the matter 
be comprehended in one line—‘a 
good servant, lively, and intelligent, but 
self-sufficient, and apt to take airs. 
Turned off for quarrelling with the 
French valet next door, and causing a 
difference between the families.” 

Then again, how decisively the 
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merits of a certain ex-chancellor might 
be measured in reading —“ hired as but- 
ler, but insisted on cleaning the car- 
riage, and scratched the panels ; would 
dress the dinner, and spoiled the soup 
and burned the salon; never attended 
to his own duties, but spent his time 
fighting with the other servants, e~+ 
is in fact a most troublesome member 
of a household. He is, however, both 
smart and intelligent, and is allowed a 
small pension to wait on company 
days.” 

Trust me, this plan, if acted on— 
and I feel it cannot be long neglected— 
will do more to put pretension ona 
par with desert, than all the adjourned 
debates that waste the sessions ; it would 
save a world of unblushing self-praise 
and laudation, and protect the country 
from the pushing impertinence of a set 
of turned-off servants. 


A NUT For “THE TRAVERSERS.” 


A memser of the O’Connell family, 
I cannot, at this moment, be accurate 
as to which, brought forward a motion 
some few days since in the Repeal 
Association, for a petition to parlia- 
ment to revise the code of trial by 
jury in this country—or, in other 
words, to make such alterations re- 
garding the jury list, as would meet 
the “deplorable calamities of a late 
event.” 

Of all our institutions, I know of 
none which comes in for a greater 
share of alternate praise and abuse, 
than this same system of trial by jury, 
now cried up as the palladium of 
liberty—now inveighed against as the 
secret weapon of tyrannical domina- 
tion. To-day, it is the air we breath, 
&c. To-morrow, the inquisition is, 
as Sancho says, “ Cakes and ginger- 
bread” compared to it. Just as Mar- 
shal Soult is said to have won or lost 
the battle of Toulouse—by the mo- 
mentary favour that brave soldier 
enjoys at Paris, so we estimate this 
excellent institution on equally passing 
and ephemeral grounds—and like or 
dislike it, by the last exercise of his 
office. 

If one were only to measure the 
wisdom of our ancestors by their suc- 
cess in framing this institution, un- 
questionably a low standard would be 
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formed of their skill. Nothing ever 
was more prolific of dispute and dis- 
agreement. It is a row from beginning 
to end—some fighting to be off, others 
to be on; some called on a fine of 
fifty—others claiming immunity from 
years. Then, what with swearing pco- 
ple, who won’t swear (except in pri- 
vate), challenging, putting aside, &c., 
a more disorderly business cannot 
well be imagined—and if it only ends 
in carting the congress to the verge of 
the county, is a perfect drama of the 
most ludicrous kind. 

To suppose that twelve people, 
taken by force from their friends and 
families—talked at, and sworn at— 
appealed to, addressed, conjured, 
and charged, for three weeks—with- 
out other intercourse than each other’s 
society—fed on temperate diet though 
they be, and aired in the sherift’s 
eoach—could do any thing but dis- 
agree, is to evince very little know- 
ledge of human nature. There is, in 
every jury-box, a specimen—a sinall 
one, but not less correct—of the great 
mass of mankind. There is the sus- 
— man, terrified at every thing— 

aunted by the dark insinuations of 
counsel, and frightened by some du- 
bious hint of the bench. There is the 
bold one, who will see nothing, except 
when an overt act is displayed before 
him—nor care for that, if violence do 
not accompany it. There is the man 
of a gingerly conscience, and the man 
with none; the man who loves his 
little brief authority, and likes his 
trial; and the other who pines for 
his home, and is ready to make any 
sacrifices to get back there. Then, 
there is the drowsy man, who only 
heard part of the evidence—and the 
deaf man, that heard none—and so 
on ; human passions, hopes, and infir- 
mities are there engaged as actively as 
in the world without; and yet these 
people, who would not be of one opi- 
nion about the shape of the high 
sheriff's nose, or the solicitor-general’s 
wig, are expected to come into court, 
ready, with one sweeping assertion of 
their unanimity, to call a fellow-man 
guilty, or not guilty. 

Putting guilt or innocence clear 
out of the question, the odds are enor- 
mous, that no conviction takes place : 
in fact, it is almost impossible unani- 
mity could exist; and if it were not 
for the presence of compliant jurors, 
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such as I have spoken of, there could 
de none. How easy for any one, how- 
ever distantly allied to, or well disposed 
towards a prisoner, to stand out, as it 
is called—to be unconvinceable by his 
fellow-jurors—to be far too honest, 
and too scrupulous, and too far-see- 
ing to regard the evidence with the 
eyes of ordinary mortals. That one 
refractory spirit is as great a barrier 
between the dock and Swan River, as 
an army of a hundred thousand men. 
“ The jury cannot agree, my lord,” 
saith the foreman; and the judge, 
— conversant with human nature, 
and knowing that people who have 
begun to dispute are incalculably 
better disposed to continue it, if their 
disagreement provoke personal discom- 
fort, orders them back to consider 
their verdict; or, in other words, 
have another round of vexatious argu- 
ment and uproar. They come forth 
twenty-four hours later, with long 
beards, and care-worn faces, and again 
proclaim, “no verdict.” The sheriff 
and his cart finish the spectacle, and 
thus ends trial by jury. 

Now, consider the matter this wise. 
Here are eleven men, of opinion that 
the prisoner in the dock is guilty ; his 
sentence for the offence, had they all 
concurred, had been a year in New- 
gate. Why not give him eleven 
months? The justice of these eleven 
jurors would then be vindicated, and 
the one who “stood out” would still 
serve his friend. Is it wise to society 
to let forth upon the world a man 
whom eleven others, on their oaths, 
have decided to be guilty—or, is the 
one recusant worth more than the 
eleven others? Is their unanimity 
nothing? Is his obstinacy so much? 
Can he be pronounced innocent, whom 
eleven men, on full investigation, and 
deep consideration, have declared not 
so—and is crime so dear to society, is 
guilt so rare a thing, that the one dis- 
sentient is to have the power of setting 
free a felon among his fellow men? 

Now to apply this reasoning,’ it 
needs little foresight to perceive that, 
in any ordinary case, the proofs of 
guilt must be clear as noon day—the 
whole case one which denies the pos- 
sibility of quibble or subterfuge, to 
make a verdict of guilty a thing of 
any certainty. Men naturally lean to 
mercy’s side, happily, in these mat- 
ters, and it is well they should do 
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so. Still, with all these chances— 
these tickets in the lottery, as Mr. 
Shiel called them—in their favour, 
the repealers were convicted—and 
now they call out, the “ trial was 
unfair.” How strange it is, there is 
no new trick in the’ world. Black- 
legs and barristers have nothing but 
their, own stale rogueries to go back 
upon, and the legerdemain of the 
eard-table is the rule of the court. 
« Show me the trump; I don’t like 
it; I have only twelve cards; where's 
the other? Hang me, if I know; 
the dealer (i. e. the Recorder) per- 
haps can tell. I declare they were all 
right. No matter, you see I have but 
twelve. Well, it can’t be helped now. 
You won't say it’s not in your pocket, 
and so, we must only play on.” Such 
was exactly what happened here; and 
there’s no saying what might have 
occurred, had they been suffered to 
have another shuffle. The Attorney- 
general, however, knew the rules of 
the game, he had Hoyle and Decha- 
pelle at his fingers’ ends, and the 
legs” were frustrated. 

« Play with my pack,” says Daniel, 
* and see what will come of it; may 
be I don’t know the knaves!” and that 
is exactly the measure they now are 
seeking for—and truly, a more modest 
Fequest need scarcely be thought of. 
Just think, for a moment, of any house- 
breaker, on being called on to take 
trial, demanding as a right that six at 
least, (one would suffice)—six of the 
jury should have been practised bur- 
glars—men who did not regard smash- 
ing a street door and shattering a 
shutter as any great invasion of private 
property, nor privacy—and who had 
certain free-and-easy notions of their 
own about the distribution of this 
world’s wealth. Imagine the accused 
gravely demanding of the crown pro- 
secutor a jury of his peers in iniquity, 
his co-mates in rascality—claiming as 
his birthright, that six of the twelve 
in the box should, while trying his 
case, be deciding on their own; that 
their own fortune should be at issue, 
and the legal formula of “like case, 
like rule,” be able to transfer them 
from the jury-box to the goal. One is 
insensibly led away to speculate on the 
strange scenes such a line of practice 
would originate ; how miserable would 
be all the bottled-up smartness of the 
cross-examining counsel, before the 
real knowledge of such a jury as we 
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should then see—how common-place 
all his home questions, and how blunt 
his fiercest thrusts at the witness, com- 
pared with some pertinent demand of 
the “artful dodger” who acted as 
foreman. Daniel is not content with 
Ireland for the Irish, he had twelve 
natives of the “gem of the sea,” and 
yet they did not suffice him—his 
exclusiveness goes further ; they must 
be “Irish, and something more.” 
Give me a few of the right sort, 
quoth he, shilling-a-week men, war- 
dens, or pacificators, or whatever other 
humbug designation they rejoice in— 
fellows that feel that the dock and the 
jury-box are all one. Don’t pack a 
jury, crieth the pickpocket, let me 
see plenty of light-fingered gentry 
to try me. No infringement of the 
liberty of the subject, exclaims the 
highwayman—where are the robbers 
on the panel ? 

If Mr. O’Connell has not had a 
fair trial, there have been scandalous 
doings at the Old Bailey—that’s all ; 
and I hope something will be done for 
the memory of Jack Sheppard, for, 
assuredly, he was a murdered man, 


A NUT FOR “ THE CLIMBING BOYS.” 


One man may lead a horse to the 
water, but ten cannot make him drink, 
sayeth the adage; and so it might be 
said, any one might devise an act of 
parliament—but who can explain all 
its intentions and provisions—define 
its powers—and illustrate its meanings? 
One clause will occasionally vitiate 
another ; one section completely con- 
tradict the preceding one; the very 
objects of the legislature are often so 
pared away in committee, that a mere 
shadowy outline remains of what the 
original framer intended; and were it 
not for the bold hand of executive 
justice, the whole might be inope- 
rative. The judge, happily, supplies 
the deficiency of the law-maker—and 
the thing were perfect, if judges were 
not, like doctors, given to differ—and 
thus, occasionally, disseminate some- 
what opposite notions of the statutes 
of the land. 

Such being the case, it will not be 
deemed impertinent of one, who de- 
sires to conform in all respects to the 
law, to ask, from time to time, of 
our rulers and governors, certain 
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questions, the answers to which, should 
he happily receive them, will be re- 
garded by him as though written on 
tables of brass. 

Now, in a late session of parliament, 
some humane member brought in a 
bill to interdict the sweeping of chim- 
neys by all persons small enough for 
the purpose, and ingeniously suggested 
supplying their place by others, whose 
size would have inevitably condemned 
them to perish ina flue. Never had 
philanthropist a greater share’of popu- 
larity. Little sweeps sang his praises 
along the streets—penny periodicals 
had verses in his honour—the “ song 
of the soot” was set to music—and 
people, in the frenzy of their enthu- 
siasm, so far forgot their chimneys, 
that scarcely a street in town had not, 
at least, one fire every night in the 
week. Meanwhile, the tender sweep- 
lings had lost their occupation, they 
had pronounced their farewell to the 
brush—what was to become of them? 
Alas, the legislature had not thought 
of that point; for, they were not in- 
fluential enough to claim compensation. 
I grieve to think, but there is too 
much reason to fear, that many of 
them betook themselves to the ancient 
vocation of pickpockets. Yes; as 
Dr. Watts has it— 


“ Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


The divisional police-offices were filled 
each morning with small “ suttees”— 
whose researches after handkerchiefs 
and snuff-boxes were of the most 
active kind; while their full-grown 
brethren, first impacted in a funnel of 
ten iriches by eight, were cursing the 
Commons, and consigning to all man- 
ner of misfortune the benevolent framer 
of the bill. 

Now, I cannot help asking myself, 
was this the intention of the legisla- 
ture—did they really mean that big 
people should try to penetrate where 
little ones were not small enough to 
pass ?—or was it some piece of concilia- 
tion to the climbing-boys, that they 
should see their masters grilled and 
wasted, in revenge for “ the disabilities 
they had so long laboured under?” This 
point of great difficulty—and after 
much thought and deliberation, I have 
come to one solution of the whole 
question, and I only hope it may prove 
the right one. It is this. The bill is 
a parable—the climbing-boy, and the 
full-grown sweep—and the chimney, 


and the householder, and the machine, 
‘are mere types which I would interpret 
thus :—the householder is John Bull, 
a good-natured, easy fellow, liking his 
ease, and studying his comfort—car- 
ing for his dinner, and detesting smoke 
above all things; he wishes to have 
his house neat and orderly, neither 
confusion nor disturbance—but his 
great dread is fire; the very thought 
of it sets him a-trembling all over. 
Now, for years past, he has remarked 
that the small sweeps, who mount so 
glibly to the top of the flue, rarely do 
any thing but make a noise—they 
scream and shout for ten minutes, or 
so, and then come down, with their 
eyes red, and their noses bloody, and 
cry themselves sick, till they get bread 
and butter. John is worried and 
fretted at all this ; he remembers the 
time a good-sized sweep used to go up 
and rake down all the soot in no time. 
These were the old Tory ministers, 
who took such wise and safe precau- 
tions against fire, that an insurance 
office was never needed. “Not so 
now,” quoth John; “oh! rabbit it, 
they’ve got their climbing boys, who 
are always bleating and bawling, for 
the neighbourhood to look at them— 
and yet, devil a bit of good they do 
the whole time.” 

And now, who are these? you 
would ask. I'll tell you—the “ Climb- 
ing boys” are the Howicks, and the 
Clements—the Smith O’Briens and 
the D’Israelis, and a host of others, 
scraping their way upwards, through 
soot and smoke, that they may put out 
their heads in high places, and ery 
“weep! weep!” and well may they— 
they’ve had a dirty journey—and black 
enough their hands are, I warrant you, 
before they got there. 

To get rid of these, without offend. 
ing them, John brings in his philan- 
thropic bill, making it penal to employ 
them, or to have any other than the 
old legitimate sweeps, that know every 
turn of the flue, and have gone up 
and down any time these twenty 
years. No new machine for him—no 
Whig contrivance, to scrape the bricks 
and burn the house—but the respon- 
sible full-grown sweeps—who, if the pas- 
sage be narrow, have strength to force 
their way, and take good care not to 
get dust in their eyes in the process. 

Such is my interpretation of the bill, 
and I only trust a discerning public 
may agree with me, 
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Ferrite in romantic incident as is the 
early history of Ireland, few writers 
have availed themselves of that fer- 
tility for the purposes of the drama. 
Yet it would appear to be especially 
well calculated to supply the labour- 
ers in this field of literature, from the 
latitude that a traditionary history ad- 
mits of, and from that impassioned and 
figurative style which is allowed by 
courtesy to Irish colloquy, and which 
is so useful to the dramatist. There 
is also an individuality and character 
about those strongly-marked times 
and parties, which awakens and fixes 
interest. ‘The idolater and the Chris- 
tian, the invader and the patriot, the 
warrior and the bard, the missionary 
priest and the royal virgin, have cha- 
racters of a distinctness and promi- 
nency that later times no longer know. 
It is interesting, also, to trace in Ire- 
land’s early history the features of 
national character that still survive 
amongst our countrymen, “after the 
lapse of a thousand years—that natural 
loyalty—that reverential tendency— 
that respect for woman—that roman- 
tic valour—all which are at this hour 
characteristic of Irishmen, however 
obscured and perverted by circum- 
stances and education. 

The incident on which the work be- 
fore us is founded, belongs to these 
early times, and is one of the most 
striking of their eventful series. The 
fair writer has judiciously clothed her 
well-chosen subject in a dramatic 
form, as being best adapted to give 
life, energy, and interest to sentiments 
common to the “universal heart of 
man.” By means of this universality 
we can extend our sympathies into all 
times, all events, all classes. From the 
bowers of Eden to the halls of Odin, 
imagination is made free of the world’s 
wide brotherhood. By the dictionary 
of our own, we can read the language 
of every human heart, however dis- 
tant be the times in which it beat, or 
the climes in which it turned to dust. 
The drama is the explanation of his- 


tory; it developes the motives, as 
biography relates the actions of men ; 
while the “old almanack” gives only 
the results. As by means of the Da- 
guerreotype we can have the church of 
St. Peter's concentrated, with all its 
details, into a little picture that the 
hand may cover—one millionth part, 
perhaps, of the size of the original— 
and by applying a microscope of com- 
parative magnifying power to any part 
of this picture, we have all its details 
restored to their original dimensions ; 
faint spots and lines assume the fea- 
tures of marble statues, or swell into 
columns of stately proportion. Thus 
the leading events of history assume 
form under biography, and are re- 
solved into their first elements by the 
drama. 

History relates that Iphigenia was 
sacrificed at Aulis. Euripides tells 
us how and why. Dio Cassius 
relates that Cesar was slain. Shak- 
speare informs us why Brutus slew 
him, and how Antony defended his 
memory. And we believe his in- 
formation, because we feel that the 
agencies he employs were capable of 
producing the results to be accounted 
for. Thus it appears to be one of the 
chief provinces of the drama, to afford 
analyses of the means by which the 
events of the world have been achieved 
or accomplished. 

In modern times, or in plots of our 
own contrivance, such a task is com- 
paratively easy ; but to track the ex- 
istence and operation of motive upon 
action, in times and scenes very diffe- 
rent from those with which we have 
to do, requires no ordinary courage to 
attempt, and no ordinary skill to exe- 
cute. Shakspeare makes his Cleo- 
patra, or his Ariel, think, speak, and 
act, as an Egyptian would, or as a 
spirit might, have done; “ Romeo et 
Juliet” says Madame de Stael, “ tra- 
duite en Italien, semble rentrer dans 
sa langue maternelle ;” and many an 
outraged parent has adopted the words 
of Lear, as more expressive of his 


* The Bridal of Melcha, by Mary L. Boyle. London: Henry Colburn, 1844. 
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feelings than any he could command, 
special, for the pupose. 

The drama before us deals with 
events that occurred a thousand years 
ago. It is written by a Sassenach ; but 
we are bound to add, that no native of 
the emerald isle could have written 
with more enthusiasm on the subject. 
It bears a woman's name on the title 
page—a name distinguished in genea- 
logies and literature ; but it does not 
require such evidence to prove its 
origin. The tenderness of tone, the 
subtleties of emotion, the romantic 
impulses of her heroes, and the true 
womanliness of her heroine, all show 
the delicate tracery that woman's 
hand alone can execute. The plot is 
well conceived and worked out; the 
interest well sustained, and increasing 
with the progress of the drama; the 
blank verse, for the most part, smooth 
and harmonious ; the characters origi- 
nal, and their individuality well pre- 
served. 

The story is familiar to all readers 
of Irish history; but as these do not 
form, we fear, a very numerous class, 
we will run the risk of repeating what 
may be trite to many of our readers. 

Every one has heard of Malachy, 
and the “collar of gold that he won 
from the proud invader ;” but every 
one may not have heard that this 
Malachy was called in his own 
court Melachlin; that he was king of 
Meath, and consequently of the Irish 
Pentarchy; and that this “ proud in- 
vader” was Turgesius the Dane. Every 
one also knows that these Danes used 
to visit Ireland as regularly as the 
woodcocks from the same quarter, 
and that they generally met with a 
similar reception. Indeed, it is worthy 
of remark that, while the fairest pro- 
vince of France was already sub- 
jugated, and while England had 
already been twice overrun, by these 
northerns, Ireland had _ successfully 
resisted their invasions until about the 
year 846, the period at which the 
drama opens. Turgesius, or Thorgil,* 
as he is here called, had established 
himself and his followers in Ireland, 
and, partly by conquest, partly by 
treaty, had possessed himself virtually 
of the sovereignty, although Malachy 


«(Cuthullin) nominally shared it with 
him. 

The “gem” then, was virtually set 
‘in the iron crown of the stranger.” 
She was oppressed, insulted, and de- 
spoiled ; her laws outraged by the in- 
vader; her religion dishonoured by the 
idolater—in short, she was very nearly 
as badly off as O' Connell represents her 
now on the approach of his rent-day. 
Indeed, by substituting Saxon for Dane, 
the indignant and disinterested dema- 
gogue might take some useful hints 
from the eloquent pages before us for 
his next essay on Irish freedom. Not 
that we would lightly speak of that 
sacred spell-word, at which our un- 
happy country has in all ages so pro- 
digally bled, and does so even now, 
after the changed fashion of the times, 
to the tune of some forty or fifty 
thousand pounds a year. 

But to return to our subject. Cuth- 
ullin has a daughter named Melcha, 
who is secretly loved by Feargus, a 
noble orphan of his adoption. The 
play opens with a scene between this 
leader of the Irish warriors, and his 
sister Mora, in which the latter urges 
him to declare his passion for Mel- 
cha:— 


MORA. 
By every hope I hold 
Of peace and freedom to the land I 
ove, 
Were I a man, a lover as thou art, 
I'd work another way: I'd gain her 


heart 
With vows of faith, devotion, and the 


like ; 

With praises of her beauty—which in 
vain 

You waste upon the wind, that does not 


care 
To waft them to her ear—with half the 
tales 
You lavish on your sister. Night and 


morn 

I'd haunt her path: I'd stand beside her 
door 

To bid her sleep in peace, or wake in 


oy: 
hal thn the envious walls concealed 
her form, 
My voice should follow, though my steps 
were checked. 
Oh, I would send melodious messages 
Of love—of hopeful, daring, dauntless 
love ! 


* Snorro attempts to identify Thorgil and Turgesius; but Harold Hurfager, 
the father of the former, was not born until long after the death of the latter, 
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FEARGUS, 
Yet tell me, Mora, hast thou never 
read— 
When for a few short years thy eager 
mood 
‘Was curbed and guided by the sister- 
hood 
Of holy Oswald—hast thou never read 
Some sacred legend of a spotless maid, 
Whose innocence and purity were spells 
To bind, and to unloose. Beneath 
whose gaze 
The powers of earth fell down, and were 
dismayed— 
Before whose modest speech the bab- 
bling tongue 
Of eloquence was mute; while pious 
awe 
And silent wonder filled the minds of 
men. 
MORA. 
Ay, that have I, in sinful Pagan days ; 
And they were heathens who confessed 
the power 
Of that fair Christian: they were wick- 
ed men, 
Bent on the saint’s destruction. Such 
a swa 
Might Melcha wield o’er tyrant Thor- 
gil’s mind, 
Were he not lost to every sense of 
good ; 
Were not his eyes impervious to the 
light 
That emanates from innocence. But 
thou, 
My noble, generous, single-minded boy ! 
My comely, faithful, gentle-hearted bro- 
ther— 
Brave as thy sword, and polished as its 
blade— 
The soldier’s boast, the aged monarch’s 
stay, 
The glory of thy friend, thy sister’s 
oy, 
Thy’ comiry’s saviour in no distant 
day ! 
Where is the woman shall gainsay thy 
suit ? 
The dull cold eye that could not read 
this brow ? 
The senseless heart that would resist 
thy power, 
Or spurn the privilege of weeping here? 


Randal, Mora’s lover, here enters, 
with the news that Thorgil has an- 
nounced his intention of being present 
at a banquet, to be furnished by Cuth- 
ullin, at which the Dane insists that 
every noble Irish maiden shall at- 
tend :— 


Mark this, young Feargus: ’tis the so- 
vereign’s will 

That all our maidens shall adorn the 
feast. 


He comes—and in his insolence pre- 
sumes 

To let us so far in his confidence— 

He comes, to judge betwixt report and 
truth, 

To see if fame can overrate the charms 

Of Ulster’s daughters. Ay, so I be- 
lieved 

You, who a moment past, were all for 
peace, 

What say you now? How does it suit 
your will, 

That wanton eyes should revel in the 
raze 

Of sisters, daughters, and of those we 
love 

With such a jealous passion, that we 
fret 

Because the breeze upon the mountain’s 
side 

Dallies amid their tresses as they pass ? 

Mora and Feargus speak! Will ye 
submit 

To such a fiery ordeal? Will ye bow 

To the king’s will in this, if he presume 

To ask it at your hands? 


They refer to Melcha, who declares 
her intention of being present. The 
character of our heroine is well de- 
veloped in the scene between her and 
her father, of which we have only 
room for the following extract :— 


CUTHULLIN. 

Hast thou forgotten all that I possessed, 

In owning thee ? 

MELCHA. 
In my own sight, at least, 

No treasure; but a bond to tie thee 
down ; 

And fetter thee to home—a household 
care 

To weigh upon thy spirit; and I cried, 

‘*Had he a son, to train to deeds of 
arms— 

To rear as soldier, and as patriot— 

A son—a prince—a man—in after years 

To be the pillar of his father’s house: 

Then were he blest, indeed !—then were 
his age 

Defended against weakness, for the 
strength 

Which he had once imparted, would re- 
turn 

Reflected from the spirit of his son !” 

In such a case, thou wert supremely 
blest ; 

Fenced round by filial love indeed, but 
of a kind 

That woman cannot give. Nay, hear 
me on— 

I pray thee, hear me, for a little space. 

These sage reflections had their own 
results, 

And influenced my life. From that day 
forth, 
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To curb a wayward fancy was my aim, 

To discipline my mind, and lay aside 

The lighter sportiveness, which seemed 
a part 

And portion of my being. 
course, 

And my demeanour I controlled, to suit 

And fit me for companionship with thee. 

And though I could not follow to the 
field, 

Or stand beside thee in the hour of 
fight, 

Did I not love to buckle on thy sword ? 

Did I not glory in my father’s fame? 

[She pauses abruptly. 

Alas! alas! I know not what I speak— 

I wander from the subject. have 
erred, 

I thought, with all the strength I could 
command ; 

Not failing, in my modesty, to fill 

A brother’s vacant place, and I have 
failed. 

Striving for vigour, I have been mo- 
rose— 

Aiming at reason, dulness have attain- 


My dis- 


ed. 

All graceful gladness—all vivacity— 

The charm of other maidens —laid 
aside, 

And none have prospered, through the 
sacrifice. 

Then well the playful child may’st thou 
regret, 

The smiling, breathing image, now re- 
placed 


By still, cold, marble. 


By Melcha’s desire the banquet is 
prepared. We subjoin the following 
spirited scene almost entire :— 


Scene I1.—Banquet in the Palace. 


CurTHuLtin seated: Tuorait on his right, 
Metcna on his left. Franaus beside 
the Princess. Ranpat and Mora also 
at the upper board. Below, a long line 
of Danes and Irish ; among the latter 
many matrons and maidens. 


THORGIL. 

A gallant sight! a goodly, gladdening 
sight. 

Thou scarcely know’st, to such a heart 
as mine, 

So full of love fraternal, what a jo 

This scene imparts. Cuthullin, mighty 
king, 

And loving brother, I have been misled 

By ill report, (a fault I must correct 

Some future day, this same credulity :) 

They told me—(pardon, if I show it 
forth, 

Now that the refutation lies before 

My very eyes)—they said thou wert 
distrest 
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Through lack of fortune’s gifts—they 

* Said the war 

(Which had so blest an ending for us all) 

Had drained thy coffers. Thou may’st 
well believe 

With what a lightened conscience I sur. 


ve 
This ees of golden vessels !_this dis~ 
la 

Of gems, which ever and anon dart forth 

Their rays, as willing to compete the 
meed 

Of brightness, with the eyes that gleam 
around, 

CUTHULLIN. 

It is an ancient custom in our land, 

And one to which we cling with idle 
pride, 

That we entreat our guests, (and those 
that seek 

Our gates, of their own will, especially, ) 

With all the pomp and splendour we 
command, 

But your encomiums bear too high a 
tone: 

This, for a monarch’s board, is plain 
enough, 

And very frugal : 'tis the best we have ; 

And when the offering made is of the 
best, 

It needs no blush, whoever may receive, 

Or give the boon. 

THORGIL. 
Wisely and truly said. 

Who would believe, to hear my brother 
speak, 

His life had passed within a soldier’s 
camp? 

A soil ungenial—so at least ’tis said— 

For wisdom and morality to thrive. 

FEARGUS. 

A Christian camp is rich in such good 
fruits. 

And he who deems that vice must dog 
the steps 

Of conquering armies— 


THORGIL. 
Well, young sage, say on. 
FEARGUS. 
He is a tyrant or an infidel ! 
THORGILL to CUTHULLIN, 
This—I mistake not—is the gallant 
youth, 
Whom you have cherished as a son? In 
truth, 
He learns his lessons aptly; and bids 
fair 
To be your rival, brother, in regard 
Of saintly eloquence. He’s very youn 
To teach such godly doctrine—and I’ 
own 
(My comprehension doubtless is at fault) 
But still to me, it seems his meaning lies 
Rather too deep ; true, all your native 
priests , 
Discourse in parables, 
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MELCHA aaa, him). 
s it your will 
That the young minstrels, who attend 


my call, 
Should wait upon us now? There are 
sweet tones, 
And voices of pure melody, among 
The youthful band that I have sum- 
moned here. 
Perchance, my father never cared to 
boast 
Ours was a land of song—that music 
dwells 
Amid our rocks and valleys, like the 
home 
Of some sweet echo. 
THORGIL. 
No, alas! © 
Thy father, peerless maiden, seldom 
deigns 
To speak on such sweet topics, though 
*twere time 
He knew my bent enough, to guess how 
well 
I love such gentle themes. 
I pray— 
I do entreat, thou wilt proceed, for when 
I hear such music in thy speech, 'twere 
vain 
To doubt that Erin were a land of song. 
MELCHA. 
My lord, your courtesy is somewhat 
strained ; 
I am a soldier’s daughter, all unused 
To flattering words. I do beseech you 
speak 
A language I can answer. 
will 
I'll summon them; they have a choice 
of lays 
Suited to every fancy: joyous, sad, 
Stirring, or soothing, peaceful, martial ; 
more 
Than I can either number, or recall. 
THORGIL, 
Forgive, if I delay to need thy band. 
There’s that—I speak it truly—in thy 
voice, 
And in thine eyes, which tells me every 
mood 
Of melody that thou hast named, by 


Proceed, 


When you 


turns 

Might make itself be heard. Am I at 
fault, 

Or does such radiant beauty blind my 
sense 

Of quick perception? Cannot that sweet 
voice 

Cheer the sad heart, or add fresh joy 
to him, 

Who is already blest ? Ay, I will stake 

My life—the theme of war, and peace, 
alike 

Were melody from thee. 
not chide, 

As well as soothe ?—Do not thy lips 
betimes, 


Canst thou 
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Keep pace with all the angry brilliancy 
That flashes from thine eye, e’en now, 
as if 
To prove my judgment right ?—no other 
cause 
Could call up frowns, this moment, on 
a brow 
That would seem marble, but for these 
same signs 
Of energy and life! 
MELCHA (aside.) 
Peace, Feargus, peace. 
Recall thy promise ere we entered here. 
My father, I conjure thee, be it mine 
To answer him. 
(Aloud). My lord, you do not well, 
Calling the attention of a motley throng 
Upon a single maiden. Pardon me, 
If Limpart the customs of our land 
Unto a stranger—it is not our wont 
To hear the praises of our beauty ring 
Upon the air—to open listening ears, 
Till ev'ry neighbour deem it time to turn 
And give his notion of the sentence 
past ;— 
We cannot brook the bold, unshrinking 
gaze, 
That scans 
THORGIL. 
True, lady, true, it is not thus 
That maidens can be won; we must 
speak low ; 
With eyes now downcast as their own— 
to prove 
Such aw all too dazzling for our 
sight— 
And now in daring admiration raised, 
With glances more persuasive than our 
words. 
Oh! we must bow and kneel, and cry, 
the while, 
Against the cruelty of her, whose heart 
May long have been our own—speak of 
despair, 
When we are full of hope! 
art formed 
By nature for a queen, and to dictate 
To happy subjects, I will learn of thee 
All things beside. But, Melcha, this 
at least; 
Experience and success, alike have 
taught 
To play the suitor’s part. 


CUTHULLIN (abruptly). 
Enough, my lord, 
Of this discourse ; my child is all unused 
To speak so much, or to be made the 
mark 
Of public observation. She is pained— 
I pray you cease. 
THORGIL. 
Brother, it is my wish 
That this, your hospitality, prolonged, 
Will give me leisure soon to prove my 
words ; . 
To show I have some skill in that same 
art 


Thou, that 
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Of wooing, and of matey Until now, 

Ungenerous friend, you have lock’d up 
your stores, 

And hid them from my sight. 

MELCHA. 
Mora, ’tis time 

We should be gone, for we have tres- 
pass’d long 

Beyond the usual hour. 

THORGIL. 
One moment more, 

I do entreat your company. (Rises. 

(To the cupbearer) Fill high: 

E’en to overflowing—hosts and country- 
men ! 

I pledge you, standing, with uplifted 
voice, 

And goblet raised on high, I pledge 
you all— 

Melcha! the Star of Ulster ! is the bond 

That shall unite us! and from this day 
forth 

A better understanding shall subsist 

Between the subjects of two brother 
kings. 

[ They all rise and drink : the Trish main- 
tain a profound silence. Loud shouts 
JSrom the Danes.] 

FEARGUS (rises and speaks eagerly). 

Melcha! the Star of Ulster! may she 
prove 

A light to light us on our future path ! 

i drain the cup in earnest of the pledge, 

And echo Thorgil’s words: May we, 
ere long, 

Drown all the mem ries of the past, and 

ain 


§ 
A better knowledge of our stranger 
guests ! 


RANDAL. 
And may we prove by deeds, not words 
alone, 
How we esteem the men, who this night 
crowd 
Around our monarch’s table. 
[CurHuLuin rises as if to speak. 
aside to Metcna :]} 
CUTHULLIN. 
Melcha, mine, 
I should betray my thoughts. (loud) 
Hast thou no voice 
To speak thy gratitude ? 
MELCHA (standing). 
Thanks! thanks to all! 
*Tis mine to hope, the wishes you express 
As coupled with my name, be not forgot 
Hereafter. It is time we should assume 
A new position—distance be removed— 
And as our guest but now express’d 
himself, 
A better understanding should arise 
Between the Danes and natives.—Mora, 
come. 
Father, thy blessing. Good, my lord, 
farewell ! 
[E£zeunt Metcna, Mora, and all the 
maidens, 


Then 
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Thorgil demands Melcha for his 


“pride; she enters as the discussion 
becomes stormy, and a scene of great 
interest follows. The result, to the 
surprise of all, is, that Melcha accepts 
Thorgil’s proposals, and promises to 
present herself as his bride within a 
month ; stipulating, that she shall be 
accompanied by fifteen of her hand- 
maidens. 

During the respite she has thus 
obtained for her country, most of 
her friends, and Mora among the 
rest, become estranged from her. She 
thus addresses the latter :— 


Mora, I do entreat, 

Let not the friendship, which I long 
have borne 

To thee, and to thy brother, be ob- 
secured 

When most I need its influence. Re- 
spect 

And admiration, are poor substitutes 

For sympathy, and love, and confidence. 

MORA. 

But thou art one, to sway, and to 
engage, 

By turns, each feeling of the human 
heart. 

And thou hast drawn a circle round 
the land— 

A spell of gentle magic—compassin 

Thy father’s broad dominions. Thou 
hast raised 

Thyself into an idol! Woe to us, 

Who crowd, like pilgrims, round the 
favour’d shrine 

To see the holy image in the hands 

Of sacrilegious foes. What wouldst 
thou do ?— 

What, in thy fatal haste, has been re- 
solved ? 

Canst thou believe that we shall bless 
thy name 

For yielding up the one we cherish 
most, 

Into the tyrant’s power? 
no right 

To make thyself beloved ;—to coil and 
twine 

The love of others round thee, till thou 
art 

A portion of their being, then to strike 

The blow, which falls on many—not 
alone 

On thee—thou self-devoted ! 


MELCHA. 
Mora, pause ! 
Thy ——- and reason are ill 
matched. 
Confess, thy judgment wars against 
thy speech. 


Thou hast 


MORA. 
I will not pause !—didst thou not bid 
me speak ? 
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Didst thou not chide my silence? I 
have gained 

New courage to address thee. 
care : 

The sword that’s raised against thy 
breast, may slay 

More victims than thyself! 
to pause ; 

Lest the meek, gentle graces, which 
become 

A Christian's practice, fleet and fade 
awa 

Before this stern cold courage—this 
display 

Of Spartan virtue! 


Have a 


’Tis thine 


MELCHA. 
Thou art somewhat harsh 

In this thy judgment; yet forgive the 
smile 

Thy eagerness provokes—it is the first 

That hast relaxt these lips for many an 
hour. 

Come, sit beside me—take my hand in 
thine, 

And I will strive to calm that ruffled 
brow. 

Thou, thou, at least, will ne’er belie the 
land 

That gave thee birth. The pure Mile- 
sian blood 

That mantles in thy cheek—the warm 
brown locks 

Reflected in the mirror of thine eye— 

The graceful freedom of thy movements! 
—these 

May be the dower which partial Erin 
gives 

To her more favoured daughters: but 
they’re not 

The test that proves thy nation—the 
sure sign 

That stamps thee—— 


Mora interrupts her, with allusion 
to her brother’s love— 


MELCHA (eagerly.) 
*Tis a grateful word ! 
Where on this earth for solace shall I 
seek, 
Save in the knowledge that I run the 
course 
Of my apportioned duty ? 


MORA. 
In the thought 

That thou canst still the heart’s impas- 
sioned cry 

For happiness . . . that thou canst give, 
yet gain ! 

That in the giving, thou hast gained 
thyself 

An arm that will uphold thee, be the 
path 

As rugged as it maya manly breast 

Whereon thy weeping may be stilled— 
fond eyes 
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To mirror back thy feelings—lips to 
check 

The sigh when it arises. 
learn, 

By sweet experience, where the secret 
lies 

That turns our grief to joy—that lends 
a charm 

To dire misfortune, and invests the 
world— 

The cold dark world we live in—with a 
light 

Borrow’d from heay’n ? 


Wilt thou 


Melcha tells her that she is self- 
doomed, and that a different fate 
awaits her. In the following scene 
she announces the same determina- 
tion to Feargus, but without revealing 
what her purpose is— 


MELCHA. 
Talk not of shame : 
Will it be shame if I fulfil the task 
My father in his love has left undone ? 
Will it be shame, if, like the Grecian 
girl, 
I mount the altar with unfaltering steps, 
A willing sacrifice ! 
FEARGUS. 
Ay, unto death ! 
But thou wilt live . . . Speak, Melcha, 
speak at once— 
What is thy purpose ? 
art, 
To meet the worst that fate could offer 
thee, 
There’s that thou couldst not brook— 
oh, speak at once! 
I have a hope, that’s kindled at the 
light, 
The pure chaste flame that’s beaming 
in thine eye. 
Tell me thy purpose... ’tis a boon I 
crave, 
The only recompense thou canst bestow 
On one, who gave thee all he had on 
earth. 
Is thy choice fixed on death? The 
grave is calm, 
And in thy sight must seem the gate of 
heav’n, 
But Thorgil’s threat of fury on the 
land 
Will not be thus appeased ; a pale cold 
corpse 
Is not the bride he woos ! 


MELCHA. 
I've heard thee long 

And very patiently, and ere we part, 
I foe Sar that to say which must be 

said. 
Yet we will meet again; for on the eve 
Of my departure, ’tis my earnest wish, 
That my immediate friends should meet 

me here. 


Daring as thou 
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The prayers and rigid fasting I observe 

Will give me strength, so I devoutly 
hope 

To bear myself with calmness—then my 
words ° 

Will be address’d to all, and they'd be 
few— 

And therefore... now ... before we 

art this day, 

rit speak of that, which weighs upon 
my mind, 

And ask my friend’s forgiveness. Well, 
I know, 

That I have injured thee. 

FEARGUS. 
No voice but thine, 

Should utter words so false and strange 
as these 

Within my hearing. 


MELCHA (interrupts him.) 
I have injured thee, 

Unwillingly indeed ; it was my lot 

To cross the path where thou wert 
bounding on, 

With heart as buoyant as thy step, 
Awhile ~ 

Our journey lay together, side by side, 

And thought with thought united: the 
same cloud 

Or sunbeam was above us, the same 
flowers 

Blossomed beneath our feet, and the 
same breath 

Of summer air was playing round our 
heads 

As we passed on together. 
heart, 

Thy generous manly bearing, and the 
truth 

Which spake in every tone and glance, 
endeared 

That time to memory; now our steps 
approach 

The cross way where the paths divide, 
and I 

Raise my dim eyes to bid thee part in 
peace. 

Thou that hast called me cold, couldst 
thou conceive 

The pang, the agony, with which I look 

Upon my work, with which I read, that 


Thy warm 


Who owe thee gratitude, and give 
esteem, 

And feel a tender interest in thy fate, 

Which will endure till death—Oh, God! 
that I 

Should bring a cloud upon thee; should 
obscure 

The face of nature to thine eyes, and 
bow 

That youthful head with sorrow... 
This is called 

The triumph of our sex ! 
see | 

I look to thee for pardon, thro’ my 

_ tears. 


See, Feargus, 
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What can the woman be, who deems 


* this joy, 


Who finds a cause for pride, when she 
herself 

Has been the baneful cause of woe to 
him... 

The man, whose only fault is loving her 

Too dearly, for his peace ? 


The day appointed for the bridal 
arrives. Thorgil awaits Cuthullin’s 
daughter, at his palace, on Inch Varra. 
She arrives, attended by her hand- 
maidens, closely veiled, and attempts 
to remonstrate with Thorgil. 


Think not thy menaces have power to 
daunt : 

What should I fear—what is there left 
on earth 

For me to dread? 
despair 

To teach the timid, courage! 
yield 

In fearlessness to thee, though ’twas 
thy hand 

That sowed these seeds of daring, in my 
breast. 

[She pauses, and then adds: 

I had a country, at whose name my 
heart 

Swelled high with pride, till the destroyer 
came 

And humbled both. 
king, 

Who learned his lesson from the King of 
kings, 

Beneath whose sway was peace. 
a home, 

A calm and holy refuge from the storm 

Of sorrow and of sin, that raged with- 
out. 

I had an aged father ... in whose sight 

I was as cherished as the poor man’s 
lamb— 

And thou hast spared thy wealth, to 
take of his. 

Thorgil, I had a lover, in whose soul 

The noblest qualities that could adorn 

A hero and a man, had made their 
home ! 

The hateful vow that bound me, bound 

my lips 

To silenss—and I heard that noble 
suit 


There’s nothing like 
T'll not 


Thorgil, I hada 


I had 


THORGIL (bitterly). 
As well became a monarch’s promised 
bride— 
In silent indignation ? 


He takes her hand, and claims her 
as his bride. She turns and addresses 
her attendants :— 


MELCHA. 
Heloves companions ! throw aside the 
vel; 
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Your Danish lovers will not brook delay. 

Will ye confess such eagerness can 
searce 

Compete with yours? See how they 
crowd around ! 

Stretch forth your hands to greet the 
expectant throng. 

Unveil the faces which have never yet 

Had cause to blush at gaze of mortal 
man ; 

Trample the flowery wreaths bencath 
your feet, 

For laurel crowns sit better on such 
brows. 

Off with the vain disguise ! my word is 
pledged, 

And I've fulfilled my trust. King 
Thorgil say, 

Are not thy Danes, the flower of all thy 
court, 

Proud Lochlin’s chivalry, well matched 
this night, 

By Melcha’s bridal train ? 


[As she concludes, they advance, throw off 
the long veils and crowns, and appear 
young warriors lightly clothed, and 
armed, Frearous and RANDAL at their 
head. The former attempts to reach 
the King, the latter Eric, to rescue the 

Princess, and Mora. General mélee 

and confusion. 
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THE QUARTERS OF LIFE. 


Tue seven ages of man have become 
proverbial: but in respect of the con- 
dition of our minds, there are granted 
to the best of us but four periods of 
life. The first fifteen years are child- 
hood. We know nothing—we hope. 
The next fifteen are passion and ro- 
mance—we dream. During the third 
riod of fifteen years, from thirty to 
orty-five, we are what nature intended 
us to be. Character has formed: we 
pursue a course of life; we reason; 
we meditate. This is the period in 
which we may be said with most pro- 
priety to live. The fourth period is 
that of commencing decay. We may 
grow wiser ; but it is the wisdom that 


speaks in a shake of the head. Pain 
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‘*Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schonobates, medicus, magus ” 


FEARGUS. 
Death tothe Danes! Erin and Melcha! 
Strike! 
No mercy will we give, or ask, but 
death ! 
Erin, and Melcha! Strike! 


We have not yet done—a scene of 
well-sustained interest follows; but 
we have already trespassed too far on 
the space allotted to us. We must 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
from which extracts have been selected 
only with regard to preserving the 
plot of the drama; and we have thus 
necessarily left out most of the dia- 
logue. As was observed in a late 
article on the subject of dramatic 
at in this magazine, we have 
ittle hope that the readers of this, or 
of any other poem, at present, will be 
very numerous; but we can safely sa 
that the few who venture to do so, will 
be well rewarded for their singularity. 
We bid the fair writer heartily welcome 
into the field of our country’s litera- 
ture—and congratulate her on the 
triumph she has achieved over a very 
difficult, and delicate task. 

D'Ev, 





JUVENAL. 


and penitence begin—we sorrow. Ne- 
vertheless, if the third period has been 
passed in providing against the fourth, 
nature is changed, our declining years 
are lighted with happiness and love, 
and as they approach their destined 
end, instead of the gloom naturally 
accompanying decay, they are tinged 
with a ray from before them, the 
shadows are cast behind us on our 

th, feelings spring up, unfelt even 
in the magic periods first traversed by 
us—we rejoice. 





* GEORGE FAULKNER AND POPE. 


The former was the printer of the 
first complete edition of Swift's works, 
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and a character in his way. The dean 
had a regard for him as an industrious 
young man, but heartily despised him. 
One day the printer came to Swift, 
dressed in the extreme of the fashion. 
Swift refused to receive him as Faulk- 
ner. By-and-by he returned, in his 
ordinary costume. “Ah, my good 
friend George,” exclaimed the dean, 
“Tam glad to see you! Here wasa 
coxcomb an hour ago, who pretended 
to pass for you, but I sent him pack- 
ing.” This anecdote is related in a 
note of Scott’s to the memoirs of 
Swift. He was used by the wits 
of the day when they wanted him, 
and laughed at when they did not, 
and was content to be bound up with 
them in the volume of fame, though 
he should figure but as the grotesque 
bordering or sprawling tail-piece. He 
was proud of all this, but seemed par- 
ticularly to pique himself on his cor- 
respondence with Alexander Pope. 
Whether he had just reason, the fol- 
lowing epistle, preserved, I believe, by 
Captain Jephson, will show :— 


Mr. Pope to Mr. Faulkner. 


Sin— Be so good as to discontinue 
sending me your journal, I have no 
further occasion for it. When you 
see Dr Swift, pray tell him that I am 
his obedient, humble servant, 

A. Porr. 


oe 


’ 


RECIPE FOR A SONNET OF S. 


Take a strip of rather less than 
fifty yards of common prose—or com- 
mon-place—it need not be common 
sense; cut it into lengths of ten feet. 
At one end of each length clap a 
capital, at the other dispose certain 
rhymes, which need not be capital. 
Pepper the whole with punctuation, 
taking care to have a grain of whole 
pepper at the end; print it, read it 
(if you can), abuse it, change your 
mind, praise it, worship it—and it is 
ready for the * library table.” 


AGATHONIA, 


It is seldom we find prose trench 
upon poetrynow-a-days. For thisthere 
are two reasons—one, that of the two, 
prose is most in unison with the pre- 
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sent state of the public taste; and 
another, that the muse is so unblush- 
ing in her excursions into her sober 
brother's domain, that she actually 
puts him upon the defensive, and drives 
him, as it were, to keep at home and 
look to himself. I took up a simple, 
single volume the other day, “ Aga- 
thonia,” and felt with a glow that re- 
prisals had been made, and a bold sally 
into the crown-lands of song been re- 
warded with brilliant success, Those 
who have wept over “ the Epicurean,” 
will feel ** Agathonia ;” and, flowing 
from a healthy and heavenly source, 
‘there's bliss in tears,” and profit in 
emotion, 


SKULL-CHIPS, 


The head of Tolius gives a fanciful 
derivation to the Capitol of Rome. 
It is said that not only the skull of 
this individual, but the perfect head, 
were found by Servius Tullius, in 
digging the foundations of the citadel ; 
and the augurs, who were ready for 
any thing, of course drew a favourable 
omen from the circumstance. Com- 
mentators (those ingenious etymolo- 
gists) have insisted on Golgoleth ow- 
ing its name to the discovery of 
Adam’s skull upon the place; and the 
Italian poets, who plant their flag upon 
every rock to which a title, however 
equivocal, is asserted, have not failed 
to unfurl a graceful sonnet over the 
idea. We have heard much of Mr. 
Wilde’s collection of “ strange” skulls 
from the field of blood. Certain cells 
were found by him in a large sepulchre 
on the spot traditionally called “ the 
Potter’s-field,” in which there were 
skulls belonging to races differing 
among each other, and none of them 
Jewish. He gallopped into Jerusalem 
in the dusk of the evening, with one 
or two of the most remarkable of 
these dangling in a handkerchief at his 
saddle-bow, like loaves of bread. The 
authorities of Jerusalem make but 
little of “strangers” while they live, 
but are wonderfully particular about 
them when the flesh is off their bones 
—it would have been as much as the 
Giaour’s life was worth, to have been 
detected purloining a cranium which 
they would have cracked when alive 
without ceremony. 

Appended toa collection of essays 
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by the late Sir Henry Halford, is an 
account of the opening of the coffin of 
King Charles the First, in the vault 
of King Henry the Eighth, at Wind- 
sor, inthe year 1813. The face, as 
it first appeared on detaching the 
eerecloth, is represented in the fron- 
tispiece, and in spite of the partial 
disappearance of the flesh, the resem- 
blance to Vandyke’s portraits strikes 
the eye at once. “ When the head,” 
says the worthy baronet, “had been 
entirely disengaged from the attach- 
ments which confined it, it was found 
to be loose, and, without any difficulty, 
was taken up, and held to view.” The 
back part of the head was saturated 
with a liquid, which the spectators 
believed to be blood. It appears 
from history, that the body was em- 
balmed immediately after decapitation, 
and the large blood vessels, probably, 
continued to empty themselves for 
some time afterwards. ‘ The hair 
was thick at the back part of the 
head, and, in appearance, nearly black. 
A portion of it, which has since been 
cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful 
dark brown colour. That of the 
beard was a redder brown. On the 
back part of the head it was no more 
than an inch in length, and had, pro- 
bably, been cut so short for the con- 
venience of the executioner, or, per- 
haps, by the piety of friends soon 
after death, in order to furnish me- 
morials of the unhappy king. On 
holding up the head, to examine the 
place of separation from the body, the 
muscles of the neck had evidently 
retracted themselves considerably ; 
and the fourth cervical vertebra was 
found to be cut through its substance 
transversely, leaving the surfaces of 
the divided portions perfectly smooth 
and even, an appearance which could 
have been produced only by a heavy 
blow, inflicted with a very sharp in- 
strument, and which furnished the last 
proof wanting to identify King Charles 
the First.” 

Sir H. Halford’s conjecture, that 
the piety of friends might have occa- 
sioned the removal of the hair from 
the back of the head, receives corro- 
boration from the fact of a long lock 
of that monarch’s hair being preserved 
in the family of Marsh, who derived 
it from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, one of 
those who attended him in his last 


moments. This lock, which I have 
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seen, is not brown, but a grizzled 
black, “a sable silvered,” and is of a 
remarkably fine and beautiful texture. 

The distinct evidence of decapita- 
tion, in the division of the cervical 
vertebra, is not afforded in the case of 
John Sheares, executed for high trea- 
son, in 1798. His remains were de- 
posited with those of his brother 
Henry, in the antiseptic vaults of St. 
Michan’s church, where Madden had 
seen them many years ago. It would 
appear from his account, that the 
head had not been completely severed 
from the body—and that, till about 
twenty years ago, some of the integu- 
ments remained, attaching the head 
to it. He relates that a gentleman, 
well known in Dublin, being then 
a boy, took a fancy to carry off the 
head of John Sheares, and accord. 
ingly, a companion having agreed to 
assist him, and provided himself with 
a pen-knife, the gentleman actually 
bore it away, and kept it in his house 
for twenty years. Madden procured 
it of him, and thus describes it :—* It 
was in the state, precisely, in which I 
had seen it twenty-six years ago, as 
perfect as any New Zealand or Egyp- 
tian head of the inferior class of mum- 
mies. The head was finely formed, 
but the expression of the face, that of 
the most frightful agony. The very 
indentation round the neck, from the 
pressure of the rope, was visible ; and 
there had been no injury to the cer- 
vical vertebra occasioned by any instru- 
ment—in fact, the head had not been 
entirely separated from the body at the 
time of execution.” About twenty- 
three years ago, he goes on to state, 
Mr. William H. Curran saw the head 
thus slightly attached to the trunk. 
“ The hair on the head, as it was 
when sent to me, was of a light brown 
colour ; and was cut, or rather clipped 
extremely short.” It is not suggested 
that the removal of the hair, in the 
two instances I have mentioned, may 
have been effected, as it has certainly 
been in others, for the convenience of 
the executioner, who, striking upon 
the back of the neck, would find a 
length of hair a serious obstacle. 

In looking over a copy which I 
possess of Ridgway’s Report of the 
Sheares’ trial, bound up in a volume 
with several others, which were col- 
lected as they were published by one; 
(alas! now no more,) who was a dis- 
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interested yet anxious spectator of 
the proceedings of that time, I find, 
at the end of the report, written on 
the blank part of the page, the follow- 
ing passage, in the hand-writing of 
the collector—“ They were executed 
at a late hour in the evening. [The 
New Cork Evening Post, quoted by 
Madden, says, five minutes before 
three.] The executioner, when their 
heads were taken off, held them up in 
the usual manner, and cried out, ‘this 
is the head of a traitor !’ but, when he 
was to replace them to their respective 
bodies, he did not know to which each 
belonged, and exclaimed, with the 
coarse indifference belonging to his 
office, ‘ By the » I don’t 
know where to put them!” If this 
be accurate, (and the journal quoted 
by Madden in part corroborates it,) it 
renders more than doubtful the rela- 
tion communicated to Mr. Madden, 
and leaves the identity of the heads 
still uncertain. 

Mr. Madden informs us, that he 
had the remains of both the Sheares 
enclosed in leaden coftins, after a cast 
had been taken of John Sheares’ head, 
and laid side by side in the vaults of 
St. Michan’s. 

On the 25th of November, 1835, I 
visited the remains, and of course, if 
Mr. Madden's story be correct, what 
I saw was not the head of John 
Sheares, though I presume the bodies 
had not been then removed to the 
‘parish vault.” (see Madden, vol. ii. 
271.) Two bodies lay over each other, 
in the remotest corner of a vault in 
which there were many other bodies, 
and two heads were placed near them. 
There were no coffins, and the flesh, 
which had disappeared from the softer 
parts, had dried into a mummy-like 
consistence upon the limbs. Alas! 
in that place, any head would fit the 
shoulders of a man as well as its own! 

In the latter end of August, or 
beginning of September, 1835, during 
the progress of some alterations in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the skeletons of 
Dean Swift and “ Stella” were found 
beneath their monuments; and the 
authorities permitted the skulls of 
both to be taken up for a time, in 
order to have casts and drawings made 
of them. The top of Swift's skull 
had been sawn off, for the purpose of 

ost mortem examination at the time. 
t presented some curious anomalies 
as a phrenological specimen, and gave 


Mr. Combe a vast deal to do, to 
«reconcile with his theories. However, 
as Swift’s skull was just as unwillin 
to give in, as the dean himself would 
have been, if alive, phrenology was 
forced to yield, and ensconce itself 
behind some pitiful subterfuges—not, 
however, until it had endeavoured to 
prove that the author of Gulliver’s 
Travels was sadly deficient in wit and 
invention! After such an attempt, 
the quiet, self-promised by the vexed 
spirit to the tortured body, can scarcely 
be considered as realized, even in the 
tomb—“ ubi seva indignatio ulterius 

cor lacerare nequit.” 

It appears that about eighteen years 
ago, the flagging of the church of 
Twickenham, in the nave of which 
Pope was buried, was taken up, and a 
vault opened next to his. In digging 
down, the workmen broke into Pope’s, 
and a skull fell out. This was fora 
time in the possession of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, but afterwards 
re-interred. Of this skull (or rather, 
of the occiput) a few casts were taken, 
of which I was fortunate enough to 
procure one; in this there is an evi- 
dent deformity, there being a pro- 
tuberance on the left side of the 
skull, which shows that the malfor- 
mation was continued from the back 
upwards to the head, as well as down- 
wards to the legs. I compared this 
cast accurately with the leaden bust, 
and found not only that their dimen- 
sions were the same, but that the hair 
at the back of the head projected at 
the left side of the bust beyond the 
right, precisely over the spot at which 
the protuberance of the skull was 
marked in the cast, thus affording at 
once a proof of the identity of the 
skull from which it was taken, and 
of the accuracy of the bust, which 
followed its model even to its defor- 
mities. 

The disinterment of bones, and 
discovery of interesting human remains 
have not only happened on the inter- 
ment of others, but in the search after 
treasure—and in the operation, they 
are sometimes injured. Eugene Aram’s 
extraordinary defence details some in- 
stances of this. Clarke’s skull—he 
was tried for his murder—was found 
fractured. | 


** But was this,” he asks, “the cause, 
or was it the consequence of death; was 
it owing to violence, or was it the effect 
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of natural decay? My lord, in May, 
1732, the remains of William, lord 
archbishop of this province, were taken 
up by permission in this cathedral, and 
the bones of the skull were found bro- 
ken; yet certainly he died by no vio- 
lence offered to him alive, that could oc- 
casion that fracture there. 

** In search after imaginary treasures, 
coffins were broken up, graves and 
vaults dug open, monuments ransacked, 
and shrines demolished. Your lordship 
knows that these violations proceeded 
so far, as to occasion parliamentar 
authority to restrain them; and it aid, 
about the beginning of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth.” 


On the trial, the skull, which had 
been found in St. Robert's Cave, was 
produced in court. It was fractured, 
as Surgeon Locock said, before death. 
Had Aram applied himself, by counsel, 
to impeach Horseman's testimony, 
instead of uttering a disquisition upon 
bones, he might have been saved the 
additional crime of an attempted 
suicide. 

But enough of skulls. They are 
an empty subject, some of them, while 
alive—and furnish more entertainment 
in this form, perhaps, than they ever 
did in their day. But, a moral may 
be drawn from the ugliest materials, 
just as a flower may grow out of a 
skull, for a Spanish poet to indite 
verses upon. 


ON A FLOWER GROWING OUT OF A SKULL. 


Blososm of beauty! whence thy birth? 
What sorrow doomed thee with its 
breath, 
That thy first cradle-home on earth 
Was reared in death? 


To take, I doubt, or leave thee here— 

To pluck thee, will of life bereave 
thee ; 

And yet, poor flower! to leave thee, 


were 
With death to leave thee. 


BOZ 


Has achieved a great thing—he has 
created a styLe. Perhaps I am wrong 
to say created—a term which implies 
independence of materials—whereas 
the singular circumstance in this case 
is, that by careful study of previous 
styles, by imitation of them, by more, 
perhaps, than imitation in the first in- 
stance, this author has produced out 
of the heterogeneous eleinents a com- 
pound essentially differing from all its 
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component parts, and claiming—claim- 
ing justly—the high merit of being 
original. That such a result should 
follow such a course ought to encou- 
rage writers who aim at true cele- 
brity, to adopt this humble and pains- 
taking initiatory system, which though 
in other arts it has admittedly led to 
the grandest results (in painting for 


Preto in literature has been too 


uch overlooked and despised. Boz 

ow stands alone in his style, he has 
had no models, he has no imitators, he 
will probably have no disciples. But, 
besides this, he has a moral code of his 
own, akin to no other, except, perhaps, 
that of Sterne, from whom he appears 
in part to have derived it. The ex- 
quisite appreciation of the finer phases 
of feeling, the employment of the most 
wayward humour in forming charac- 
ter, the undeviating firmness of a hu- 
mility which acknowledges and courts 
no elevation but that of the heart, the 
humanity, the simple pathos, the bre- 
vity of expression even, and the sly yet 
innocent comicality which enlivens the 
whole—all these are to be found in 
Sterne, but are transferred to Boz 
with so much of transmutation as to 
shine a different substance, having got 
rid of one alloy in the process—affecta- 
tion, the great depreciatory ingredient 
in the metal run from Yorick’s skull. 

I have been led to remark these pe-’ 

culiarities from having found in the 
“Christmas Carol,” illustrations of 
them all on a small scale. Chuzzle- 
wit is an improvement on Boz’s for- 
mer novels—it is stronger, more fear- 
less, more condensed, more masterly. 
The Carol exceeds Chuzzlewit in the 
exquisite moral, and rivals it in its 
other qualities. Not even Sir Walter 
Scott's wholesomest fictions ever left 
a healthier flush upon the mind than 
does the perusal of this “ tiny” volume, 
We rise from it, happy, smiling, and\ 
good ; animated with benevolence and 
charity. We have been obliged to sob as 
we laughed, and to chuckle through 
our tears. It softens and subdues the 
heart, and preaches powerfully though 
indirectly that creed which in the 
breasts of the best of us is acknow- 
ledged and adored as Christian. Let 
this eminent man continue to instruct 
and benefit while he delights us. It | 
is thus that fiction may lay claim to be 
called literature, and its authors earn 
a niche—more than a niche—a chapel, 
in the temple of Fame. 





